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Sixce writing our last paper, we have had the op-||looks round, arrived at some land-mark of passion 
portunity of hearing Emerson the lecturer, as well||and memory, which to us has no interest ; or as an 
as of meeting Emerson the man. In answer to vari-|| earthly steed might be conceived to shiver under the 
ous inquiries, which have reached us from highly re-|| advent of a supernal horseman—so his voice must 
spectable parties who have not been equally favoured, || falter here and there below the glorious burden it 
we shall begin our present paper by a few jottings||hasto bear. There is no emphasis, often, but what is 
on him. Of Emerson the private individual, it were || given by the eye, and this is felt only by those who see 
indelicate to say much; suffice it that he has neither|| him on the side view ; neither standing behind nor 
tail nor cloven fvot, has indeed nothing very remark- || before can we form any conception of the rapt living 
able or peculiar about him, but is simply a mild and|| flash which breaks forth athwart the spectator. His 
intelligent gentleman, with whom you might be hours || eloquence is thus of that highest kind which pre- 
and days in company, without suspecting him to be | duces great effects at small expenditure of means, 
a Philosopher or a Poet. His manners are those of. | and without any effort or turbulence ; still and strong 
one who has studied the graces in the woods, unwit- | as gravitation, it fixes, subdues, and turns us aroand, 
tingly learned his bow from the bend of the pine, |To be more popular than it is, it requires only two 
and his air and attitudes from those into which the | elements—first, a more artistic accommodation to the 
verviceable wind adjusts the forest trees, as it sweeps | tastes and understandings of the audience, and, se- 
across them. His conversation is at times a sweet |condly, greater power of personal passion, ia which 
rich dropping, like honey from the rock. He is a | Emerson's head as well as his nature seems deficient. 
great man, gracefully disguised under sincere mo- Could but some fiery breath of political zeal or reli- 
desty and simplicity of character, is totally free from|, gious euthusiasm be let loose upon him, to create a 
those yo a-head crotchets and cants which disgust’ more rapid and energetic movement in his style and 
you in many Americans, and it is impossible for the||manner, he would stir and inflame the world. 
most prejudiced to be in his society, and not be im- His lectures, as to their substance, are portable 
pressed with respect for the innocence of his life,|| essences of the subject or character to which they 
and regard for the unaffected sincerity of his man- | refer. In small compass masses of thought, results of 
vers. Plain and homely he may be as a wooden bowl, | long processes, lie compact and firm ; as 240 pence 
but not the less rich and etherial is the nectar of are calmly enclosed in one bright round sovereign, so 
thought by which he is filled. A lecturer, in the com- |\do volumes manifold go to compose some of Emer- 
aon sense of the term, he is not; call himrather a pub-||son’s short and Sibylline sentences, In his lecture on 
lie monologist, talking rather to himself than to his) Napoleon, he reduces him and the history of his em- 
sudience—and what a quiet, calm, commanding con- || pire to a strong jelly. Eloquence, that ample theme, 
versation itis! It is not the seraph, or burning one ‘in like manner he condenses into the hollow of one 
you see in the midst of his wings of fire—it is|| leetare—a lecture for once which proved as popular 
naked cherubic reason thinking aloud before you.|| as it was profound, His intellectual tacties some- 
reads his lectures without excitement, without || what resemble those of Napoleon. Ashe aimed at, 
“ergy, scarcely even with emphasis, as if to try||and broke the heart of opposing armies, Emerson 
ean be effected by the pure, unaided momentum || loves to grasp and tear out the trembling core of a 
thought. It is soul totally unsheathed that you|| subject, and show it to his hearers. In both of these 
"eto do with; and you ask, is this a spirit’s tongue || lectures we admired his selection of instances and 
* sounding on its way? so solitary and severe |, anecdotes ; each stood for a distinct part of the sube 
‘emis its harmony. There is no betrayal of emotion, || ject, and rendered it at once intelligible and memore 
ane and then when a slight tremble in his || able, An anecdote thus severely selected answers 
hae that he has arrived at some spot of | the end of a bone in the hand of an anatomical lee- 
feline to him peculiarly sacred or dear, even as our,| turer : it appeals to sense as well as soul. We liked, 
‘Waveller along a road sometimes starts and,| too, his reading of passage from the Odyssey, de- 
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scriptive of the eloquence of Ulysses. It was trans-, 
lated into prose—the prose of his better essays—by | 
himself, and was read with a calm classieal power) 
and dignity, which made a thousand hearts still as. 
the grave. For five minutes there seemed but two! 
things in the world: the silence, and the voice which | 
was passing through it. 

If men, we have often exelaimed, would but 
listen as attentively to sermons, as they do to the 
intimations at the end! Emerson generally com- | 
mands such attention ; especially, we are told, that 
during his first lecture in Edinburgh on Natural 


Aristocracy, it was fine to see him, by his very bash- | 


falness, driven not out of, but ‘nto himself, and speak- 
ing as if in the forest alone with God and his own 
soul. This was true self-possession. The audience, 
too, were made to feel themselves as much alone as 
their orator. To give acurdling sense of solitude 
in society, is a much higher achievement than to 
give a sense of society in solitude, It is among the 


mightiest acts of spiritual power, thus to insulate 


the imagination or the conscience of man, and sug- 
gests afar off the proceedings of that tremendous 


day, when in the company of a universe each man 


will feel himself alone. 
In the three lectures we heard from Mr. Emer- 


son, there did not occur a single objectionable sen-. 


tence. But there was unquestionably a blank in all, 
most melancholy to contemplate. We have no 


sympathy with the attempts which have been made 


to poison the popular mind, and to rouse the popular 
passions against this gentleman, whether by misre- 
presenting his opinions or by blackening his motives. 
He does not believe himself—whatever an ignorant 
and conceited scribbler in the ‘* United Presbyterian 
Magazine” may say—to be God. He is the least in 
the world of a proselytizer. He has visited this 
country solely as a literary man, invited to give 
literary lectures, Whatever be his creed, he has not, 
in Scotland at least, protruded it; and even if he 
had, it would have done little harm ; 
transfer and circulate Emerson's brain as his be- 
lief. But, when we think of such a mind owning 
a faith seemingly so cold, and vague, and shadowy ; 
and when, in his lectures, we find moral and spiri- 
tual truths of such importance robbed of their 
awful sanctions, separated like rays cut off from the 
sun—from their parent system and source—swung 
from off their moorings upon the Rock of ages— 
the Infinite and the Eternal—and supported upon 
his own authority alone—when, in short, the Moon of 
genius comes between us and the San of God, we fee! 
a dreariness and desolation of spirit inexpressible ; 
and much as we admire the author, and love the man, 
we are tempted to regret the hour when he first 
landed upon our shores, Our best wishes, and those 
of thousands, go with him on his homeward way; 
but coupled with a strong desire that a better, clearer, 
and more definite light may dawn upon his soul, and 
create around him a true “ Forest Sanctuary.” Long 
has he been like Jacob, dreaming in the desert : 
surely the ladder cannot be far off. 

The office of an interpreter, if not of the highest 
order, is certainly very useful, honourable, and, at 
eertain periods, particularly necessary. There are 
times when the angle at which the highest minds of 
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the age stand to the middle and lower classes j, 
exceedingly awkward and uncertain. Their names 
and their pretensions are well known ; even a glim. 
mer of theif doctrine has got abroad ; some eyeg of 
their books are read with a maximum of avidity, and 
aininimum of understanding ; but a fuller reflection 
of their merits and their views—a farther Circulation 
of their spirit, and a more complete discharge of 
‘their electric influences, are still needed. For thew 
purposes, unless the men will condescend to interpret 
themselves, we must have a separate class for the 
/purpose. Indeed, such a class will be created by 
|the cireumstances, \s each morning we see a grand 
process of interpretation, when the living light leaps 
‘downwards from heaven to the mountain summits, 
‘and from these to the low-lying hills, and from thes 
| to the deep glens—each mountain and hill taking 
‘up in turn its part in the great translation, til] 
the landseape is one volume of glory—so mind after 
mind, in succession, and in the order of theiréintel. 
lectual stature, must catch, and reflect the empr- 
rean fire of truth. 

Chief among the interpreters of our time stands 
Thomas Carlyle. He has not added any new trath 
‘to the world’s stock, nor any artistic work to the 
| world’s literature, nor is he now likely to do so; but 

he has stood between the British mind and the great 
German orbs, and flung down on us their light, with 
a kind of contemptuous profusion, coloured, too, un- 
doubtedly, by the Strange rugged idiosynerasy oy 
which it has been reflected. This light, however, 
has fallen short of the middle-class, not to speak of 
| the masses of the community. This translation must 
‘itself be translated. For some time it might hate 
| been advertised in the newspapers—** Wanted, auvit- 
| terpreter for Sartor Resartus.’? Without the indace 
'ment of any such advertisement, but as a volunteer, 
‘has Mr. George Dawson stepped forward, and has 
now for two years been plying his profession, with 
‘much energy, and very considerable success. 
It were not praise—it were not even flattery—tt 
were simply insult and irony, to speak of Mr. Daw 
/son in any other light than as a clever, a very cleve, 
translator,or. if he will, interpreter, ofa creater tram® 
lator and interpreter than himself. In all the leetures 
we have either heard or read of, his every thought and 
shadeof thought was Carlyle’s. Thematterof thefeas r 
was, first course, Carlyle; second, do.; dessert, do.;— ; 
| toujours Carlyle: the dishes, dressing, and sauce onl, 
| were his own, Nor do we at all quarrel with him for 
this. Since the public are so highly satisfied, aa 
since Carlyle himself is making no complaint, 
instituting no hue and ery, it is all very well. 
really, too, a delightful Aachis he does cook, fall ! fea 
pepper and spice, and highly palatable to the mr 
jority. Our only proper ground of quarrel 
if he were claiming any independent merit int 
thought, apart from the illustrations, the wit, 

easy vigorous talk of the exhibition. We have 
and again been on the point of exclaiming, ¥® 
compelled to contrast description with reality— 
shall henceforth believe nothing till we have s@® 
with our eyes, and heard it with our ears. The mate 
the pictures we see drawn of celebrated people sa 
after we have met with the originals, to have 
painted by the blind. One has to hand thet os 
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Hike letters mis-directed. So very many determined. 
for qualities which he has not—if 


lv aise a man ; 
- ev make him short; 


a man is tall, th 


if dark, they 
ive him fair-hair ; if his brow be moderate 


in di- 
mensions, they eall it a great mass of placid marble ; 
if he be an easy, fluent speaker, they dignify him with 
the name, orator; if his eye kindle with the pro- 
of his theme, they tell us that his face gets. 
sphorescent, and as the face of an angel. Hence 
the mortifying disappointments which are so common 
—disappointments produced less by the inferiority 
than by the unlikeness of the reality to the descrip- 
tion, A distinguished painter who visited Coleridge 
was chagrined to find his forehead, of which he had 
read ravings innumerable, of quite an ordinary size. 
We watched Emerson's face very narrowly, but could 
not, for our life, perceive any glow mounting up its 
pale and pensive lines. We had heard much of 
Dawson's eloquence, but fpund that while there was 
much fluency, there was little fire, and no enthusiasm. , 
Distance and dunces together had metamorphosed 
him, even as a nobler cause of deception sometimes 
ehanges a village steeple into a tower of rubies—-and 
plates a copse with gold. | 

Toeall this gentleman a cockney, Carlyle a trans- 
eendental bagman, were to be too severe ; to call 
him a combination of Cobbett and Carlyle, were to 
be too complimentary. But while there is much in 
the matter which reminds you of Carlyle, as the re- 
flection reminds you of the reality, there is much in 
his style and manner which recalls William Cobbett. 
Could we conceive Cobbett by any possibility for- 
twearing his own nature, converted to Germanism, 
and proclaiming it in his own way, we should have 
had George Dawson anticipated, and forestalled. 
The Saxon style ; the homely illustrations ; the con- 
versational air; the frequent appeals to common 
sense ; the broad Anglicanisms ; and the perfect self- | 
pessessiou—are common to both, with some impor- 
tant differences, indeed ; since Dawson is much terser 
and pointed, since his humour is dry, not rich; and 
see he is, as to substance, rather an echo than a 
native, though rude voice. 

To such qualities as we have now indireetly enu- 
merated, we are to attribute the sway he has acquired 
wer popular, and especially over English audiences. 
They are not, while hearing him, called profoundly 
“ther to think or feel. They are not painfully re- 
minded that they have not read. Enthusiastic ap- 
peal never warms their blood. A noble self-contempt 
aod forgetfulness is never inculeated. 
lor the ancient, the past, and the mysterious, there 
wlittle or noue. They aro never excited even to any 
fervour of destructive zeal, A strong, somewhat 
twagh voice is heard pouring out an even, cali, yet 
wmift torrent of mingled paradoxes and truisms, smart 
Petammatic sentences, short, cold, hurrying sar- 
‘aams, deliberate vulgarisms of expression, quota- 
tena from Sartor Resartus and Seripture, and from 
wether book—never growing, and never diminish- 
8 in interest——never suggesting an end as near, nor 
sO of a beginning as past—every one eager 

» but no one sorry when it is done; the pur-| 
pete of the whole being to shake, we think too much, 
"pect for formulas, creeds, and constituted autho- | 
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independence and individualism, and to give to the 
future, we think, an undue preponderance over the 
past. 

Mr. George Dawson has read with considerable 
care and acenracy the signs of his time. He has 
watehed the direction and the rate of the popular 
tide, and has cast himself on it with an air of mar- 
tyrdom. Ilis has been the desperate determination 
at all hazards to sail with the stream. He sees, what 
only the blind do not, that a new era is begun, in 
which, as Napoleon said, “ there shall be no Alps,” 
when theythreatened to impede his march; our yourg 
mind has in like manner sworn there shall be no past, 
no history, no Bible, no God even, if such things ven- 
ture to stand across ovr way, and curb our principle of 
progress, and is rushing on heroically with this dar- 
ing multitude, One is amused at the ery of perse- 
The term, to 
us, in such cases as his, sounds supremely ludicrous, 
What, in general, does persecution for conscienee- 
sake now mean? It means, if the subject be a cler- 
gvman, the trebling of his audience and the doubling 
of his income; if an author, the tenfold sale of his 
works ; if aman in business, three customers instead 
of one—not to speak of the pleasures of notoriety, lec- 
turing engagements, gold watches, and pieces of plate, 
Pleasant and profitable persceution! even when it is 
diversified by a little newspaper abuse——the powerless 
hatred of the deserted party—and some strictures, 
such as ours, in the magazines! What comparison 
between this species of persecution and the treatment 
which a Wordsworth ora Shelley received? or what 
comparison between it and the neglect, contempt, ard 
poverty which now befal many a worthy and conse'« 
entious supporter of the Old ¢ We knew an elderly 
neglected clergyman, who came to a brother minister 
and said, “I wish you would preach against me ; it 
night bring me into notice.” Mr. Dawson has been 
preached, placarded, and prayed into notice—a notice 
in which he has expanded and buorgeoned like a 
peach tree in the sunshine, and yet of which he thinks 
proper to eouplain as persecution! ’retty exchange! 
an elegant pulpit for a barrel of burning coals—1500 
admiring auditers for a thousand exulting foes—the 
“Church” instead of the “ Cross” of the Saviour. 
We really cannot, in this world of woe, find in our 
hearts one partiele of pity to spare for Mr. Dawson, 
nor for any such mellifluous martyrs. 

No eagle soaring and screaming in the teeth of the 
storm—no thunder-eloud moving up the wind, do we 
deem our hero; but, on the whole, a most complacent 
and beautiful peacock’s feather, sailing adown the 
breeze, yet with an air as if it had created and could 
turn it if he chose; or, shall we say, a fine large 
bubble descending with dignity, as if it were the ca- 
taract ¢ or, shall we try it once more / a straw, ima- 
gining that because it shows the direction, it is di- 
recting the wind. If these figures do not give satis- 
faction, we have fifty more at the service of Mr, 
Dawson's admirers; for, after all, we must blame 
his admirers and his enemies more than himself. He 
has much about him that is frauk, opeu, and amiable, 
A clever young man, endowed with a rare talent for 
talk, he began to talk in a manner that offended his 
party. Many, on the other hand, of no party, were 


feution which he raises on bis wavy, 





FIMES ; to inculeate, we think too strongly, a sense of) 





struck with surprise at hearing such bold and liberal 
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sentiments uttered from such a quarter. Pure, un- 
mixed Carlylism coming from a Baptist pulpit sound- 
ed in their ears sweet and strange, as a ‘‘ voice from 
a loftier climate.” The rest might have been ex- 
pected. Between the dislike of his foes, the wild en- 
thusiasm of his friends, the ill-caleulated pounce of 
the Archbishop of York, the real, though borrowed 
merit of many of his sentiments, and the real native 
foree of his speech—he found himself all at onee on a 
giddy eminence which might have turned stronger 
heads ; for here was the rarissima avis of a liberal 
Baptist—a-Carlylistic clergyman, a juvenile sage, 
and a transcendentalist talking English—there was 
no bird in all Knowesley Park that could be named 
in comparison. Here, besides, was positively the first 
Dawson (except Peel’s friend) that had, as an intel- 
lectual man, been known beyond his own doorway. 
Such circumstances, besides a felt want in the public 
mind, which he professed to supply, account for the 
rapid rise of one who had written and done nothing, 
except a few lectures and sermons, to the summit of 
notoriety. 

So far as Dawson is a faithful renderer or doer into 
English of Thomas Carlyle’s sentimeuts, we have, 
we repeat, no quarrel with him. But in some points 
we dislike his mode of expounding and illustrating 
these, or if he be in all things an accurate expounder 
of his principal, why, then, we mast just venture to 
question his principal’s infallibility. 

Mr. Dawson, for instance, sets himself with all his 
might to inculeate the uselessness of the clergy, as 
teachers of truth, and the superiority of the lecturing 
class, or prophets, as he modestly calls them. Samuel, 
be told us, was a much greater personage than the 
priests of his day. We do uot, in all points, “ stand 
up for our order.” We are far from thinking that 
the clergy, as a whole, are awake to the necessities 
of the age, or fully alive to all its tendencies. We 
know that Dr. Tholuck, when in this country, was 


grieved at the want of learning he found in some of | 
our greatest men, and especially at their ignorance | 


of the state of matters in Germany. We know that 
he advised two eminent Doctors of different denotmina- 
tions to read Strauss’s life of Christ; and that, while 
one of them declined, in very strong language, the 
other, Dr. Chalmers (how like him!) said, “ Well, I 
will read it, Dr. Tholuck; is’t a big book?” Strauss, 
of course, he recommended, not from sympathy with 
its theory, but because it is a book as necessary to be 
read now by the defenders of Christianity as was 
Gibbon’s history fifty years ago. But, while grant- 
ing much to Mr. Dawson, we are far from granting 
all. Ministers do not profess to be prophets, except 
in so far as they are declarers—rpepnra:—of the di- 
vine will, as exhibited in the Scriptures, or as they 
may be endowed with that deep vision of truth and 
beauty which is now, by courtesy, called prophetic 
sight. But who are prophets, pray, in any other 
sense? Who can now pretend to stand to ministers 
in the relation in which that Samuel, who had, in his 
youth, been awakened by the voice of God, and who, 
in his manhood, had, by his call, aroused the slum- 
bering thunder, and darkened the heavens by the 
waving of his hand, stood to the priesthood of Israel ? 


‘Not surely George Dawson, Esq., A.M., nor yet 


Thomas Carlylo—no, nor Fichte and Goethe them- 





selves, Alas! may we not now, all of us, takeapthy 
complaint of the Psalmist ?— 


ivew 
4 

‘Our signs we do not now behold, > qb 
There is not us among “> widy 


A Prophet more, nor any one 
That knows the time how long.’’ 


tf 
It is, as it was at the close of Saul’s guilty and ig. 
glorious reign, when God refused to answer by 
by Urim, or by prophets; and when, in defect of the 
true vision, he went to consult with wizards and 
salvers. We are, indeed, rather more favoured—we 
have still among us wise and gifted men ; but if we 
would find prophets, in the highest sense of the word, 
we must just go back and sit at the feet of those awful 
Bards of Israel—those legislators of the future— 
whose words are full of eyes, and the depth of whose 
insight communicates with the omniscience of God, 
As poets, as seers, as teachers, as truthful and ear. 
nest men, not to speak merely of their august super. 
natural pretensions, they still tower alone unr. 
mounted and unapproached, the Himmalayan moag- 
tains of mankind. 03 
It is easy for a popular lecturer, primed and ready 
with his three or his six polished and laboured efforts, 
to sneer at the ministers of Jesus. But it is not soéasy 
for one of this, now calumniated class, to keep up for 
long years a succession of effective appeals to the cou- 
science and to the heart, in season and out of seasoa— 
through good report and through bad report. Andit 
is not particularly kind or gracefal in a gentleman, 
who must have experienced the peculiar dithculties¢f 
the order to which he still belongs, to tarn again, aud 
rend them ; enjoying, as he does, even yet, some of the 
immunities of the class, itis mean in him to shirk is 
responsibilities, and, meaner still, to try to shake its 
credit in the estimation of his countrymen. de 
He draws, to be sure, a distinction betweesa 
preacher and a man preaching, adistinction as obvious 
nearly as that between a fiddling man and amm 
fiddling, a barking puppy and a puppy barking. He 
is not a preaching man, but a man preaching. 
a miserable quibble! Who means by a preacheraay- 
thing else than a man who has voluntarily assumed 
the task of declaring the truth of God to his fellows’ 
Does one necessarily cease to be a man in becoming 
a preacher? Or does one necessarily become 8mm 
by ceasing to be, or wishing it to be thought thatie 
has ceased to be, a preacher! Nay, verily. In fae, 
a considerable share of Mr. Dawson's popularity, wit 
a certain class at least, springs from the preachers, 
and the preacher-phrases, which still cling to hisdeb- 
very and style. He is little else than a clever lectam, 
made out of the elements or ruins of a 
preacher. hos 
In Mr. Dawson's leetures we find no variety! 
thought. ‘Two or three ideas, imported into his 
are rattled like peas over and over, into & 
different sounds or discords. The same t 
such as subjective and objective, dynamiesl 
chanical, are perpetually repeated, with parrotdie 
iteration. There is in some minds, and in 
a gigantic monoteny, as in the ocean surgesqria® 
beams of the sun. But there is alsoa smell 
ism arising from the mimiery of » model—aiea™ 
part, a copy, which can with diffeulty be entasel® 


wy 
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Ofcourse, he proclaims warfare against conven- 
tiunalisms of speech, and of thought: to call, in 
prayer, @ woman & handmaiden, the sea the great 
deep, &c., is with him a grave offence. W ords: are 
things. Things ought to be called by their right 
names. A spade should be a spade : and not, with 
Dr. Johnson, & ‘‘broad, semi-wooden, semi-iron, 1n- 
t for tearing the bosom of terra sirma, the 

‘oneer of the advenieut seed.” Shade of Dr. John- 
son! then, art thou not provoked to ask, ‘‘ what, in 
the name of wonder, (reorge Dawson, art thou ‘ 
what callest thou thyself? Art thou infidel, pagan, 
or Christian, or anything more than a man preach. 
ing! I know not how to entitle thee, positively ; 
pat, negatively, depend on it, / shall never call thee, 
by any accident, ‘a great deep.” 

“Poo often in Mr. Dawson’s prelections what is 
new is not true, and what is true is not new. = In 
proclaiming the stern truth that there is something 
higher than happiness—namely, blessedness—he only 
repeated the finest sentence in that abysmal volume, 
Sartor Resartus. But who instructed hiin for once to 
go beyond his master, and to ridicule the phrase, 
*Juzury of doing good ¢” Because duty can play its 
high part at times, without public fee or reward, has it 
netalways, initsown exercise, ‘‘a joy beyond thename 
of pleasure /”’ Joes not Scripture often appeal to 
the desire and to the prospect of happiness as stimu- 
lants to duty ¢ Has not the Divine Being annexed 
even to sacrifice and to martyrdom a feeling which 
we may appropriately term “ luxury,” if luxury mean 
something at once delicious and rare? ‘To be good, 
for good’s sake,”’ is the noblest reach of man; but 
what does good imply in its very conception? Surely 
‘ome severe but real delight, partly in present feel- 
ing, and partly in future prospect. We know, right 
well, the tendency of Mr. Dawson's sneer—it is an 
attempt to scoff out the golden candlestick of ce- 
lestial blessedness, as the reward of the good; al- 
though, as weil might he seek to puff away to-mor- 
row's sun. 

We notice, in connexion with all his allusions to 
religion, a want of moral reverence for the subject. 
Sappose it were true, what he so often intimates, 
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to him but too plainly to testify that the Great In- 
habitant is gone, 

Mr. Dawson’s forte lies, unquestionably, in his 
lively and amusing illustrations. His is a species of 
proverbial philosophy. He abounds both in “old saws 
and modern instances.” He accommodates the results 
of philosophy to every-day life, and translates its 
technicalities into the loose conversation, almost into 
the slang, of every-day language. It may be ques- 
tioned whether in this he does men much service ; 
for, in the first place, in such a process a great deal 
that is most valuable necessarily escapes. There 
are thoughts in every high philosophy which will 
not bear translation into ordinary speech. Our 
English vernacular will only look ludicrous as it at- 

tempts to girth their greatness ; and these thoughts 
_are, of course, the deepestand noblest. Secondly, apart 
from this aboriginal difficulty, the translator, when 
also a popular lecturer, is under strong temptation 
to dilute what truth he does tell too much, and to 
give his babes, instead of milk, milk and water. 
| And, thirdly, those babes will be exceedingly apt. to 
fancy, after a few such diluted preparations, that 
they have suddenly shot up into men of fall age. 
In the short space of four or five amusing hours, they 
are quite qualified to chatter Carlylese—to dogma- 
tise on the characteristics and tendencies of the age; 
and to look with sovereign contempt on ministers, 
,and on all who are weak enough to put their trast 
in them, We met, last summer, in a London omuni- 
bus, a good-natured, amusing old lady, at whom we 
inquired if she had ever been in Edinburgh. She 
answered, “no; but I saw a paxoramar of it, which 
gave me a very good hidear of it.” Such a satisfae- 
tory panoramuric hidear does Mr. Dawson give his 
auditors of the German philosophy, and of Plato. 

| When I hear such a preacher, said one, | go home 
well pleased with him; when | hear such another, 
[ go home ill-pleased with myself. Mr. Dawson sends 
home most of his audience well-pleased with him and 








| with themselves, and thinking more of him and of 


themselves than of his theme. They carry away 
no stings with them, none of that fine humility, of 
that divine despair, which contemplation of nature’s 


that God has abandoned our present forms of wor-|, Vustness, and of man’s littleness, inevitably produces; 


ship, in what spirit should he tread the deserted | 


shrine In what spirit did (we beg pardon for the 
teference) the Son of Man walk in the desecrated 
and doomed temple of Jerusalem? It was not, 
tertainly, with contemptuous disregard, any more 
than with the ery on his lips, Raze, raze it to its 
foondation { It was, doubtless, with tears in his 
eyes, as he remembered, ‘* Here God once dwelt.” 
With what coolness, with what propensity to sneer, 
with what ill-suppressed joy, at these long desolations, 
do some now walk through what they call a ruin, as 
forsaken as the temple of Jupiter Palatinus. Shame 
to thee, George Dawson, if this be thy feeling, as we 
itis! This is not, rely on it, the feeling of thy 

» though he never took the vows of the minis- 

tty upon his soul. If we have not totally miscon- 
“tmued the nature of Thomas Carlyle, he passes 
the sanctuary, which he deems now for- 

Bay, aden of thieves, with emotions of pro- 
foandest sorrow, because the broken arches, the 
inscriptions, and the extinct fire, seem 





and yet which never fails afterwards to excite genu- 
ine aspiration. From hearing Professor Nichol, vou 
come home with but one thought, the grandeur of his 
subject ; in which almost the thought of the leeturer 
has been lost, to which he has but served meekly to 
point like the rod which he holds in his band. In 
hearing Samuel Brown you have a similar feeling, 
blended, however, with more of a personal interest, 
more admiration for the enthusiasm and genius of 
the man, who, at such an age, seems conversant with 
mysteries so profound, as if he had commenced his 
| studies in an ante-natal state of being. The mas- 
\terly ease, self-possession, clearness, interest and 
fluency of Mr. Dawson's talk, give you an hour's, 
or perchance a night's pleasure, and that is all; for, 
indeed, he is rather a talker than a teacher. To 
| those who have read Carlyle’s Miscellanies and other 
works, he tells nothing new; and those who have 
| not, are in general more amused by the novel and 
vivid illustrations, than impressed and subdued by 
what to them ought to be the startling truths. . The 
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enthusiast alone can teach, because he alone ean fecl 
up to that point where feeling overflows, burning, 
and sometimes scalding into other minds. Mr. Daw- 
son may be, we trast is, at heart a sincere man, but 
he is not an euthusiast ; he has no self-forgetfulness, 
no rapt emotion of any kind; he manages his instru- 
ment but too dexterously, and too consciously well. 


We have no conception what he can have made of 
Switzerland, what shape its rocks, torrents, and gla-_ 


ciers, have assumed in his mind—what gingerbread 
cast of the Alps he has contrived to form, or how his 
essentially cold and clever style has managed to rise 
to cope with the magnificent field. Were there any 
barn-fow] flutterings, any ghastly contortions of ima- 
ginative penury and weakness / or did he, as we 
rather suspect, with his wonted tact, avoid the gran- 
der features of his subject, and turn aside into paths 
equally pleasing, less hackneyed, and for him lessdan- 
gerous (¢ Let our Glasgow friends, who heard him on 
this subject, answer the question. Altogether, Mr. 
Daweon’s mission seems to us exceedingly uncertain, 


both as to its purpose and its probable results. We 


do not see any distinct reason or call why he should 


have separated himsel! to that gospel of negations 


which he preaches, We have asked him already, what 
is he ¢ we ask him now what he wishes us to be ¢ A 


man who has started from the ranks, who has done 
so as if in obedience to a voice, * Come out, and be 
thou separate,” ought to be able to tell wiih some 
explicituess what he would give us in exchange for 
what we are in eflect required to resign, Dut ‘*story,” 
like the knife-grinder, “he has none to tell, sir.” He 


offers, it is trae, relief to doubters -nav, builds a cha- 


pel for them, and calls it by the unprefendsig name, 
the “Chureh of the Saviour ;" but in truth his teach- 
ing only adds fire to fever, and scems to us a masterly 


machinery for creating or contirming doubt. Ws 


grant him readily that loubters—the most interesting 
and one of the most numerous of classes of men in 


} 


the present dav, including, not now as formerly, 


merely the vain and the vicious, but many of the sin 
cere, the intelligent, the virtuous and the hamblk 


including, especially, so manyof the young and rising 


spirits ot the time—are not sufficientiv atts 
the daily ministrations, 


apecte l, their questions are not lairly answered, their 


motives anid characts rs are misre) 


doubts ave lang back unresolved, econtcmptucasly, in 


their face : and henee, MmanuV ob thy in are 


dian kunets cut by other ewords than that of the Spirit. 


But let those who have done, repair the injury. Let 
the various churches of the country set to work with 
greater weal, with greater umaninaity, and, above 


all, with greater intelligence, and greater charity 


ae 


ism is to answer it, 
strength and breath in ealling Carlie o: 


charges against ( hiistianiiy 
showing that its ancient spirit is still aliv. 


hes ele al, ult 





] 4 
ded to in 


Their feelings are not re- 
esented, their 


carrying 
theirquestions toothgr oracles, and wetting their Gor- 


to attend te this most important and neglected class. 
Let them not dream that merely to aluse German- 
Let them no long r waste their 
Loamersou 
by bard names. Let them demonstrate that thie it 
untrue, by 
- hat 
them remember that the front of +e ptieal battle is 
changed since the days of Voltaire and Volue v— 
that the character of the leaders is changed teoo— 
aud that there must be a corresponding change in 
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the tactics of Christian defenders. Such books gs 
Paley, Watson, Hall on Modern Infidelity, or Olin. 
thus Gregory—the leviathan of German scepticign 
takes up but as straw or rotten wood. They split 
upon his adamantine seales. The onset of Paing. 
and Volney was from below—from the hell of megy 
passions, politics, and low conceptions of man ; the 
onset of the German philosophers is from above 
from the height of transcendental thought. From, 
higher eminenee ought their onset to be repelled, 
Dr. Chalmers, from that lofty watch-tower which he 
“oceupied, and round which, alas! the shades of evening 
“were gathering fast, saw the big bulking danger— 
‘and it was his all but last act to set the trumpet to 
vhis mouth, and blow an alarm to the Christian world, 
Would it had been more widely echoed and obeyed! 
i Such a tender, general, and eniightened attention te 
the doubting Thomases of the day, would produce 
It would show reli- 
gion in her most amiable aspect—having compassion 





numerous good consequences, 


‘| upon the ignorant, and upon those that are out of 


the way. It would arrest the doubts of many, ere 
‘they were hardened into a fierce and aggressive in. 
fidelity, It would change every chureh into a refage 
for these who are tossed with tempest, and not com. 
forted —a true “church of the Saviour; and it would 
proclaim to those oflicious “flatterers,” who would rid 
men of their burdens elsewhere than at the Cross 
‘and the Sepulchre, that their occupation was gone, 
| Weare not, however, at all sanguine of such results 
‘as near. Our wretehed divisions and party-isms— 
ithe bigoited battle we are still disposed to de for 
‘the sinallest minutire of our ditlerent ereeds, while 
its main pillars ave so powerfully assailed—our gene 
ral deaduess and eoldness, seem to augur that some 
process is needed by all 
cechurehes ere they ean fully meet wants which are 
vearly beeoming more and more imperious, * Good 


lmmighty regenerating 


religious people,” writes to us one of the most em 
nent evangelical ministers ina sister country, “hares 
ereat deal to learn, and some ot them will never leara 
They are unconscious of the new world in 
: hey do net know what a different 
thing the pulpit is, and how ditlerentthe preacherought 
to be.since the newand mighty preacher in the formol 
he Press has risen up, and oceupied so much of the 
preacher's old ground. The Press and the Lulpat 
might, and ought to understand each other betst 
than tl ey do.” 
hot, howeve t. i t that Mir. Dawson's pulpit wiki 
note the reeonciliation of those twe 
lle is verily not a pre acher, bats 
man preaching magazine artieles, sprinkled wil 
Scripture texts. Ile belongs to an amphibious onder 
out of the church, We 
canbet eonceive hiinself long to remain at ease 
such an ambiguous position, nor that the public om 
continue te place much confidence in him asa deg? 
man. ii is whispered already that he is sinking? 
We are not afraid that he will 
ever be totally overlooked. He is young, 
Hlucut, ambiticus, with much power of mental aa 
linilation, a fertile, t eming brain, and a tongee 
jpair of lungs perfeetly first-rate. Such qualities ® 
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of the chapel, will by-and-bye become the 
favourite field for their exhibition, 

We venture to conclude this from the perusal of his 
sermon—the opening one of his new chapel—entitled, 
The Demands of the Age upon the Church. If this 
pe an average specimen of Mr. Dawson’s writing or 

hing powers, we must warn the public that they 

ate not to expect him to become a Hall in the pulpit, 
or a Foster at the desk. As a composition, it is 
loose, careless, even vulgar. Think of an expression 
like this, oecurring in a discourse on such a solemn 
ocecasion : ** We do not unite on the aly.” The style 
is an odd compound of Carlylisms and Pickwickisms. 
The bond of union it proposes is no bond at all. A 
anion of common doubts and disbeliefs may form a 
vast moral infirmary, but not a chureh. We fore- 
warn him, that it is difficult now as of old to make 
bricks without straw, and build a house without 
cement. That the doubters deserve special tending, | 
he proves ‘satisfactorily. He does not prove the | 
adaptation of his chapel to their case. The spirit 
of Christianity he would divorce from its eternal 
principles and facts—an attempt as hopeless as to || 
separate the life of a tree from its leaves, branches, 
and trunk. The only part of the discourse at all 
valuable is its statement of the admitted fact, that 
vital religion is at a low ebb; but even this he 
exaggerates, and his notion, that it has passed over 
to the free-thinkers, is simply not true. We would 
jast beg the public to compare this specimen of the 
new stvle of preaching with some of Dr. Croly’s 
recently-published sermons, where they will find 
vast and varied erudition, burning genius, an clo- 
quence severe, classical and grand, Seriptural senti- 
ment—all the qualities, in short, which Dawson's 
writing has not —in order to learn what exchange 
they are required to make, and to be convinced that 
although his Church be ealled the Church of the 
Saviour, he is not destined to be the saviour of the | 
Church. 
We know full well that such a frank expression of | 
our sentiments will, as did recently our strictures on | 
Macaulay and Burns, create against us a number of | 
opponents. We are perfectly indifferent. ~When- | 
ever the trigger of the gun, Truth, is drawn, by 
however fecble a hand, anda report follows, multi 
tudes of timorous or stupid creatures are sure to be 


alarmed| or ¢ nraged, and to rend the air with their | 
reams, 








j 
, It will be said that we are actuated by some | 
animus against Mr. Dawson, just asa few blockheads 
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gifts, however extraordinary, is entitled, have urged 
us to write as we have written. “It is intolerable,” 
said one, “to think of the literary coteries of London 
being over-crowed in the aceent of an Ecclefechan 
carter.” This may be, and is, and ought to be borne, 
when that accent stirs, warbles, and inflames, ander 
the words of genius. But it is intolerable, that a glib 
and flowing tongue, conveying borrowed sentiments, 
in the language of the Pickwick papers, should be 
listened to as if behind it were flashing the eve ofa 
Burns, or towering the brow of a Shakspeare. And 
it is still more intolerable, that a man without depth, 


learning, originality, or enthusiasm, should be sway- 


ing opinion, or shaking the faith of any in the great 
luspirations of the Past. 

If Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel are to be blotted out, 
let the blank be filled up with names of a somewhat 
higher calibre—and mighty to start a nobler spirit— 
than that of George Dawson. 

Our faith in popular lecturing has never been great, 
and has been lessened by the experiences of the past 
winter. In the course of it, we have heard five or six 
of the most distinguished of the class, and have not 
only listened carefully to them, but have watehed the 
effects of their prelections on their audienees. So 
far as the lecturers are concerned, our expectations 
have been exceeded rather than the reverse. AH, 
in different styles, were excellent. All, through very 
different avenues, found their way to the attention 
and to the applause of their hearers. One, by arieh 
anecdotage, and the clear and copious detail of faete, 
nailed the ears of his audience to his lips. Another 
gathered them around him, talking though he was 
in an unknown tongue, through the cloudy grandeur 
of his speculation. Another took them eaptive by 
the enthusiasm which shone in his face and quivered 
on his lips. Another passed across them, like a 
rapid snow-drift, showering on their passive spirits a 
thick succession of clear cold sentenees, All exerted 
power, all gave a certain amount of pleasure. Did 
any much more? Was any permanent elevation given, 
or lasting effeet produced? Had Scotland, England, 


jand America, been ransacked for their choicest spirits, 


only toproduce a certain tickling gratification, at most 
amounting to a high intellectual treat { We do not 
wish to speak dogmatically on the point, but it is our 
distinet impression that in a spiritual, not in a peeu- 
niary sense, the costoutwentthe profit. The great ends 
of teaching were not, and in the space, and in the cir- 
cumstances, could hardly have bgen answered, Multi- 





areased us of hating a man who had been dead for || 
half a century, and whose genius we had taken fifty | 
Pportunities of landing in terms little short of down- 
right idolatry. We must siinply disown any such feel- 
ing. We gave Mr, Dawson constant attendance and 
*arnest attention. We were occasionally delighted, 


and testified it by no feeble or niggardly applause. 


tudes, unprepared by previous reading and training, 
were brought out by curiosity, or in some cases by a 


| better principle, to hear some of the first men of 


the age, listened with most exemplary attention, 
were thrilled or tickled, but we fear not fed, We are 


‘|convineed that steady attendance upon one plain 


single month's course on geology, or modern history, 
would have done more good than whole years spent 





*saw much about him in private that was pleasing. 
® sense of duty, coupled, we grant, with a certain 
& of indignation at the undue prominence which 


is partly given him, and which in part he assumes, 





in hearing such brilliant birds of passage. 

In our next and concluding paper, we propose to 
include in one sketch two or more of our “ popular 
lecturers.” 





eed towhich no man possessed merely of mechanical | 
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ROUGH THE MIST. 


A PORTUGUESE CONSPIRACY IN THE REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND. 


(Continued from paye 248. ) 


CHAPTER III. 

WueEn Crescentia retired to her apartment, she hurriedly 
dismissed her attendants, and opened, with an impatient hand, 
the paper the mysterious stranger had given her. To her |} 
great surprise, it was signed by her grandaunt Eusebia, and || 
contained the following words :— | 
“ Tf Crescentia, the descendant of a glorious race, has in- 
herited the courage of her ancestors, she will follow the in- 
structions of her only relative. Our country requires our aid. 
Its cry has penetrated even to my cell, and my tottering steps 
turn from the grave to the world I had renounced. Come 
to my arms, Crescentia, fur I wish to see you and bless you, 
as a scion of that noble race that shall yet reign in this land. 
I need not bid you be cautious; [know your character through 
one who lives much in your society. 





You may confide also | 
. | 


Ramiro. ‘ May you never know what it is to love, and yx 
be divided from what you love.” 

Whilst daylight continued, the carriage pursued the read 
to the convent ; but when the shades of night had fallep @ 
the earth, and Crescentia could no longer perceive what yy 
around her, the attendants her aunt had sent to protect her 
ordered the driver to return back towards Lisbon, 

Far away from the inhabited part of the city, stood a lary. 
mansion, surrounded by extensive gardens, and long unig. 
habited by its owner ; and to this place was Crescentia ep. 
'ducted. The moon had just risen, and as the carriage passe! 
slowly through the grounds, she looked out on the high walk. 
and no suspicion entered her mind that she wag not approach. 
ing the convent. When she descended at the door she was 
received by two women of middle age, who conducted her 





in him who gives you the signal word—‘ A star shines | 
through the mist.’”’ 

This letter awakened a host of anxious thoughts in Cre- | 
scentia’s soul, and, far from seeking repose, she wrapped her- | 
self in her mantilla, and awaited the dawn of day at her open 
window. A week, however, elapsed befure Crescentia heard 
anything more of her aunt ; and, during this period, she had 
ample leisure to reflect on all that might be before her. She , 
now fancied she could read a deeper meaning in the poet’s | 
verses than the mere words conveyed to the ear, and she ex- 
pected to find in him the guide hinted at in her aunt’s letter. 
But she saw him no more. Don Joas de Ribeira was the next 
person who whispered in her ear the words—* A star shines 
through the mist.” He was caressing her bird with apparent 
calmness, and, though Crescentia felt startled for a moment, 
she saw in his manner a warning to be cautious, and replied, 
in a low voice, * Tam ready whenever [am summoned.” The 
next morning Don Souza de Mazedo received a letter from 


} 
} 


; 


| 
' 
j 


a visit at the convent. Creseentia heard him announce this 


with joyful anticipations ; but Ramiro felt a sorrow he could 
not conceal. Ribeira also appeared overwhelmed at her ap- 

proaching departure ; and many severe comments were made. 
on Crescentia’s cold indifference to both these men, who were 
so devoted to her, and who excited the compassion of every 
breast but her own. In her heart, however, she did feel a deep | 
interest for Ramiro, and reproached herself for the pain she | 
had caused him; but Ribeira’s sighs made no impression on | 
her, for she now suspected the true nature of his feelings, 
and the motive of his affected grief, 

At length the moment of departure came—a splendid car- 
riage, drawn by six mules, waited at the doar of the palace. | 
It was evening, for it was deemed well to avoid the heat of | 
the day, and Crescentia, with a calm smile, bade farewell to 
her guardian and his family. 


“May I accompany you, Crescentia ?” 


cried Ramiro ; 
“the dying man would fain delay his last hour, though he 
knows his decom is written.” 

“ A man, Senor, if he be brave, meets his last hour with- 
out shrinking—if he does not, he is then surpassed in cou- 
rage by a woman. Farewell—may Heaven and the saints 











along a corridor, at the end of which a folding-door was 
thrown open, and Crescentia found herself clasped in ber 
aunt’s arms. Her proud heart, that had been so unused ty 
ilove, beat high with tenderness and respect for the venerable 
woman who reminded her of the ancestors of her prond rae, 
and hour after hour passed away in earnest conversation, 
whilst Creseentia forgot her fatigue in the pleasure shee 
joy od, 

“ But now, my daughter,” said the old lady, “ I mustds- 
/miss you; we both require repose, but to-morrow you mus 
_be prepared for important communications, and to act ips 
great cause. May Heaven prosper our undertakings!” 
| Crescentia kissed the hand of her venerable aunt, ax 


| withdrew, but her mind was full of wild thoughts and hopes, 


‘and when she laid her head on her pillow these gave place 


to dreams still more wild and confused. It was late whe 


she awoke next day, and then, for the first time, she 


'|amined her apartment, and the view from the windows, with 
Donna Eusebia, requesting him to send her niece to pay her 1 


The former was furnished with a magnifees 
that bore a striking contrast to the neglected appearance 
‘the rest of the house; the furniture displayed no small taste, 
land the tapestried walls represented the lives of the mam 
celebrated saints ; the toilet-table was hung with costly sid, 


curiosity. 


‘land covered with rich boxes of Indian manufacture; and 3 


one end of the room stood an altar, with an image of the 
Virgin, richly wrought in silver, placed over it. A Sigh 


| of steps led from the verandah into the garden, and Cresee® 


tia, throwing her mantilla around her, hurried down th 
stairs to make herself acquainted with the external app® 
ance of the building. It was a scene of neglect and 
tion, mingled with much beauty; and as Crescentios® 
dered amidst luxurious orange trees, pomegranates, and 
presses, she felt that this was a fit place of retirement J * 
sad and serious mind, . 
When she re-entered her apartment, one of the #9 
who had attended her the night before, and whose namse*™ 
Clara, approached her with that sort of respect shows © 
to royalty. Crescentia was surprised, but gratified; ia? 





| though this homage had never before been shown to has, 
‘had longed in her heart to have her right to it ack 
| She, therefore, received it now with pleased 





re May you neveg feel the misery you impose on me,” cried 


and the woman proceeded to undo the folds of her naa 
i hair, and to prepare her for the visit she was to pay 
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She placed amongst her shining tresses an ornament com- 
ai of the most splendid diamonds, and then held before, 
Creseentia’s astonished eyes a rich robe of velvet, and a veil, 
embroidercd with gold and jewels. | 

“Why so much finery ?” she asked of the attendant. 
« Sarely I ought not to appear so vain and worldly before 
mv sant, who leads so holy a life.” 

“wit is her Exeellency’s desire, minha Senora,” replied 
Clara. “ You are to-day to receive company worthy of this 
sttire, and her Excellency, your aunt, is now anxiously wait- 
ing for you.” 

These words caused Crescentia some surprise, but she 
said nothing ; and after permitting the woman to finish her 
toilet as she pleased, she fullowed her to the apartment 
where her aunt expected her appearance with great anxiety. 


— eee 


CHAPTER IV. 


We now retorn to Roderigo the fisherman, who had just 
fallen asleep in his hut whet wé left him, many wecks before 
the period of Crescentia’s meeting with her aunt. 

When he first awoke from his heavy slumber, he fancied | 
Wimeelf st)ll ina dream; for he was neither in his own hum- 
ble home, nor yet in the open air, where he had so often 
passe a summer's night, but in a strange bed, in a cirenlar 
room, with an arched roof, thick walls, and deep windows. 
The whole place was strange ; and when he tried to arouse 
himself, it was only with a great effort he could ria, for his 
head throbbed, and his whole frame felt oppressed and wea- | 
ried, With some difficulty he dragged himself to a window, | 
and there he saw, far below iim, Cazimbra and the ocean’ 
glittering in the sunshine, by which he comprehended that 
he was himself confined in a high room of an old tower that 
stool near the top of the Monte d’Arabida. The appear- 
anee of the small but strongly-built room, the bolted doors, 
and iron bars of the windows, all showed him he was a pri- 
soher ; yet it was in vain he endeavoured to form a conjec- | 
ture why or hew he came to be there. The words * You 
thall awake to a life of enterprise and glory” sounded in his 
ears, imt his head wis confused and dizzy, and he could not 
recollect whether he had dreamt them or heard them before 
he slept, 


After some time, the image of the old monk returned to 
bis memory: and then the narratives with which he en- 
¢hained his attention and charmed his fancy rose before him 
like magic pictures, reviving some of the pleasure they had 
given him before. 

Bat all this seemed as if it had occurred long ago; and 
when he «trove to reeall to mind how and when the monk 
bad left hin, all was evain painful confusion of thought. A 
sperstitious dread took possession of lim, that some un- 
earthly spirit, some wicked magician, had assumed the ve- 
terable appearance of the monk to fascinate and dest roy him. 
tle trembled, and hastily sought a sacred relic, a gift of 
Father Antonio's, which always rested on his bosom. The’ 
relic Was there, but he now perceived, for the first time, that 
bis clealies had been changed. The thoughts suggested, 
however, by the cherished relic, aided him in regaining some 
“mposure ; and so busily was his mind engaged, that he had | 

no note of how time was passing, until the door of the | 
> was opened, and a man entered with cautious || 
: + | 

Mederigo started to his feet, and, hastily advancing, over- || 

hens, 


him with questions, which soon Frye bea quae | 
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“I know nothing, Senor,” said the man, “except that 





you are entrusted te my care. J know neither your name, 


nor why you are here, But take courage, for you will not 
always remain here ; you must know that your life is des- 


tined to be one of enterprise and glory.” 


“Who taught you these words ¢” asked Rederigo. “ You 
speak with the tongue of my vision.” 

“ T was commanded to recall them to your memory,” said 
the man, “but I know nothing of their meaning. I am 
acting under authority, to-which [ bow with the most pro- 
found respect ; and you must ask no more questions, for 
[ must be both deaf and dumb if you do. Tam bound by 
a sacred vow, and I would rather my tongue were stiff and 
cold than that I should break that promise,” 

The firmness of this man’s manner convinced Roderigo 
that prayers and persuasions would be wasted on him, 
and his own native dignity of mind made him shrink from 
He therefore re- 
solved to await, with what patience he might, the con- 


vain complaints and useless resistance. 


clusion of this strange adventure ; and seating himself in 


‘silence, he saw his visiter retire, without uttering another 


worl. 

The latter, however, soon returned, bringing refresh- 
ments, the luxury of which surprised Roderigo; and placing 
on the table a lantern, and the means of striking a light, 
he pointed out to him a recess in the wall, filled with books 
and manuscripts, and then left him once more in solitude, 

Roderigo eagerly turned towards the books, as a means 
of banishing useless reflections, and there he found so much 
to interest him, that the dusk of evening found him stull 
busily engaged, examining the treasures provided for his 
amusement. At length, he opened a small roll of parchment, 
aud, to his astonishment, perceived that it was addressed 
to himself, and written and signed by Father Antonio, 
It contained the following lines; and, as Roderigo read, he no 
longer repined at a fate over which his best friend was 
watching :—“ I pray you,”’ said the letter, * by your faith 
in our religion, and by your affection for myself, to submit 
to your present trial. You will not surely hesitate, when 
the holy church and your best friend alike command yeu, 
Do not offer any resistance, however strange may be the 
things you are asked to do—ask no questions—make no 
disclosures about yourself—be cautious, beld, and obedient, 
and you will net only please your friend, but become a 
blessed instrument of good in the hands of that holy order 
You will very shortly be 
introduced to Don Joas de Ribeira—obey him, for he is 


to which vour heart is devoted. 


only the voice of one higher than himself.” . 

“1 will obey,” said Roderigo, fervently, as he respectfully 
replaced the parchment, that scemel to assure him. of the 
“T have not yet learnt to 
disobey hin; and if I be under the influence of a charm, 
I will wait till that mysterious stranger dissolve it. Father 
Antonio well knows that I have grown to manhood submis- 
sive to his will, but he now requires courage also, and I 
feel it rising in my breast like a slumbering giant preparing 
for battle.”’ 

Roderigo’s first thought on the following morning was 
the book-shelf, and he was not long of once more availing 
himself of that resource against the weariness of silence and 
solitude. Most of the manuscripts contained the histary of 


presence of his beloved teacher. 


‘his country, and neighbouring lands ; and as he. eagerly 
devoured their pages, the days passed too quickly, amd he 


borrowed hours from the night to pursue his studies. . The 
new thoughts and desires that awoke in his soul made kim 
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forget that he was alone, and he neither longed for air nor 
exercise, 

When a week had thus elapsed, his pleasure was increased 
by the society of his jailor’s son, a pale youth, who wore 
the dress of a religious student, and said he desired to 
share the studies of Senor Francisco, as Roderigo was ac- 
customed to be now named, The latter received him kindly, 
and soon discovered that he was a most valuable guide on 
the path to knowledge, and could solve for him much that 
had seemed before impenetrable mysteries, 
often shone on the two indefatigable students, and the pale 
moon found them seated beside their lamp, either engaged 
in reading, or the thoughtful Pedro pouring out his know 
ledge to the eagerly listening Roderigo. 

* You look pale to-day, Senor Francisco,” said his vonng 
teacher one morning : ** would vou not hke to iIntermipe yout 
stad and take a little exercise in the open air? Tt would, 
T think, give you new strength.” 

“If you are commissioned to invite me to do this, T will 
follow vou with pleasure,”* replied Roderigo. 

“ There is aman below who will arcompany vou if vou 
wish to ride,” said Pedros “and if vou would fence there is 
no back of arms,” | 

Tam inexperioncod fn all euch arts,” caid Roderigo, with 
a bhash of shame, “but my arn ic powerfil, my courage not 
untried, and | should like te learn the management of a 
horse, and the we of a eword.” 

* Then follow me,” said his companion, opening the door, 
antl both descended a winding staireace until they reached 
the ground floor of the tower, | 
the morning air refreshed Roderige, and gave him a feeling 
of strength and enjoyment, that made him look with pleasure 
on two horses, one of which was led towards him by the man 
his companion had named, 
which time Pedro remained seated in the court, Roderigo 


The rising «nn 


On entering an open court, 


After an hour's ride, doring 


and his riding-master passed another hour in fencing : th 
latter, who was an olcle rly man of great str neth ancl skill, 
then bestowed on him some words of encouragement and 
praise, and, appointing the «ame hour the following morning 
for a renewal of their 
apartment with his fellow -student. 

When two months had thus passed over Roderigo's head, 
few that had known him as the poor fisherman of Cazimbra 
would have been able to recognise him, 


exercises, Roderigo returned to hi 


His naturally grace 


} 


fal form was strenythened by the active exercises in: whiel 


he dailv became nore proficient, and his mental cultivation 
had imparted an intellectual expression to his features, and 
a refinement to his manner and speech, that gave hiriy the 


ait of one born to command, He rode and fenced in so 


superior a manner, that he reeeived the most enthusiasti 


PTAises from his master, whilst his conversation had acquired 
all the charm whieh a newly-awakened enthnsiasm for know- 
ledge imparts, when it acts on a mind of noble powers. 

At length a change came over his life. His jailor entered 
his room one evening, and, witha respectful bow, said, ** The 
socrchant under whose care von are to return to vour family 
waits for von, Senor Francisco, 
fore sunrise.” 

Roderigo could not sleep that night, his mind was so filled 
with anxioas expectations and vain surmises as to what was 
now awaiting him. At an early hour his jailor brought him 
his breakfast, a rich travelling cloak and broad-brimmed hat, 
and whee he had comcladed his meal and bis toilet, his two 
teachers entered, amd offered to accompany him down the 
bi, A thick mist hung over the valler, the moon was still 


Ke prepared to set out be- 





} 
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visible in the heavens, and the first faint light of the dary 


was just appearing as they silently reached the "pot where 
Roderigo’s new companions were waiting for him, 
Several mules stood in a tine fastened together, and londeg 
with various wares ; a well-armed muleteer was seated e 
the foremost, and several men, also armed, stood near, Ph 
merchant, who was already mounted, brought up the nar, 
and a mule, with a saddle, etood prepared for Rodlerign, "Thy 
merchant greeted him with a few monosvllables, intended 





his two companions took leave, and fal 


express 9 woleome > 


lof surprise, he mounted his mule and set out on hie miveterk 


house journey, 


When the morning light permitted Roderigo to reconneitp 
the party around him, his attention was attracted to th 
merchant, who silently rode by his side. He was a fat ina 


iwith a red sunburnt faee, bushy evebrows, and long blak 


| 
} 
i 
i 
} 


| 


cand he gave up the vain attempt. 


wearted of thie silenee ; 


hair, His every movement was slow and indolent; and 
it Id in) his hand N sheet of parchment, covered with figures, 
that ceemed to absorb his whole attention, for he rode oe 
during several hours without uttering a word, or éven es 
Roderigo was at length 
and when he saw the merchant 
roll up his parchment, and deposit it within’ his cloak, b 
made an attempt to introduce some conversation ; the reply 
he reesived was, however, in eneh a listless voice, aoe 
panied by se long a yawn, that he saw he need not lok ia 
that quarter for any amusement to shorten the journer, 
Tn a few minutes after 


ing a look on his companion. 


wards, on looking at his fat companion, he perceived thet 
he had fallen asleep, whilst the reins hung loosely on Me 


hinule’s neck. 


The armed horseman in the front strack @ 
A patriotic song, whieh was sneeeeded by another, and @- 


other : and Rok rigo rode on, till the sun was high in th 


heavens, with nothing to break the monotony of the journet, 


“suspicion, fully justified by the appearance of the 


‘mined, 


i 


or the thread of hie meditations, save the musical vor: & 
the escort, and the ovr asional passing by of a long string 
of mules Tke their own, sometimes accompanied by ach 
stantial-looking merchant, with his attendants, and sme 
times by the held peasants of the country, who carry as 
smuggling trade, and are to this day constantly met with 
on the reads of Portugal, forming, with their heavily late 
mules, their daring appearance, their dark cloaks, a 
peaked hats, the latter slouched over their ewarthy faces, 
most pieturesdus groupes, well suited to the wild romance ® 
the scenes in which they are ofien encountered. 

At noon, the party halted, for the barning heat made 
necessary to seek repose for man and beast ; and having i 
the high road, and traversed for some time some beaker 
ground, where a rough path was only cccasionally visite 
they drew up at the door of a lonely ruinons-looking hear. 
The loud knocks applied to the door were for some 
only replied to by the barking of a watch-dog ; bat, wi 
their patience was well nigh nearly exhausted, the dom 
opened carefully by a dark gipsy-looking man, whe ' 
what was wanted by the travellers. 

* Ahem! you have kept us waiting a goodly tian 
pied the merchant. “A star shines through the a” 

“Enter,” said the man, “the house is at vour orders” 3 


piace, 
the merchant's mysterious words, darted through ihederige 
* Senor,” he said, “ 1 perceive arms beneath 
cloak—your people, too, are armed, and you and here” 
safe, go where vou will ; but I have no weapon whee 
to defend myself, and this place dees not anes 


courage,” 
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& You have nothing to fear,” replied the lazy merchant, 
# bat you can take one of these guns—a resting-place will 
be shown FOU, and you may sleep without fear—yon will 
have 0 ether opportunity for repose until you reach the 
eed of your journey.” 

Rederigo. reasenred by these words, soneht the refresh- 
ment hie companion recommended, and slept soundly, until 
reget! with a summons to proceed again on his journey. 
it ete night when they passed throngh the long streets of 
a daabering city ; and, after a few words murmured by 
the merchant fo hrs attendants, the latter turned abruptly 
by a diferent strect, and left their master to proceed alone 
with Roderigo. 

These two rode silently on, and at last they reached a 
high wall, along which they passed till they arrived at a 
little gate, The knocked here three 
and when the gate was opened, he prenounced again the 


merchant times, 


A 8TAR SHINES THROUGH THE MIST, 





mestorions words, “A efe chines through the mists on! 
which the porter gave a short whistle, and several black | 
fretmen with torehes hurried*to the spot, 

The bright light of these torches showed Roderigo that 
he wat ina large and shady garden, and as he looked round 
sith cariosity, a deep voice, whose tones were not unknown 
te him, said, “We are now at our place of destination.” 





Roderigo started : no one was near him bnt the merehant, 
go 


vet, surely that voiee wae not his.  “ Roderigo,”” he eon | 


tinned, * T once told you, as you fell asleep, that yeu would || 


awake to a new life 
new existence,” 


you are now on the very brink of that 


“You, you !” exelaimed Roderigo, gazing in surprise on 
the features of the man, imperfectly lighted as they were 
iw the torches the servants held, “are you the monk whom 


| kakeed in my eottage “hd 


“As much that monk as Tam now a merchant,’ was thi 
reply: “these are only disguises, aiopted in order to pro 
mete a sacred cause, whieh may the saints bless ! 
hear more of this from Don Joas de Ribeira; meanwhile, | 
we part here.”’ | 


You will 


With these » rida, the mysterious stranger departed ‘ 
wid Rederigo was conducted by the black servants to the 


hes men } , 
mE, Wier: a large well furnished npartment was prepared 
let hin, 


CHAPTER Y, 


\ praraening silence reigned in Roderigo’s apartment 


d 
“areg the whole of the next day, and a negro, who made 


‘ane that he conte not ad ak, bronght him all he required, | 


ial, tome care 


had been taken to provide for his amuse. | 


— by means of a manus ript wrapt in silk, that was laid 
= ag and that fully snccecded in drawing his thought« 
sown adventures, and engrossing his whole atten 

ree This Manueeript contained the adventures of Don | 


Nhastisn, and told how, 


the hattle-field of Aleazay quivir, he had been taken captive, | 
mow he hia tected his escape 


me, and how, disdaining to re. 
enter his kingdom 


after being severely wounded on | 


asa fngitive, he now lived a lonely exile 


im Cerro: re sgn ' 
Tria. The mann« ript then deseribed, in glowing 

‘ram, the arde ‘ 

ther i arcent longings of the Portnguese to possess 
ing again; the hateful oppression of the Spanish 


rete, the former prosperity of the land, and the hope enter- 
‘weed by many that its glory would yet revive. The im- 
am eloqnence of the language reminded Koderigo of 

a eversations he had held with Father Antonio—the 
Barratives of the monk in his cottage also returned 








to his memory—the ery of his country seemed to sound je 
his ears, his bosom heaved with patriotic enthusiasm, and 
he resolved to risk both life and liberty, if his aid were 
needed, for the welfare of Portugal. 

When evening arrived with her dark shades, the negro 
eervant beckoned Roderige to follow him. They passed 
along gloomy corridors, until they reached a door that led 
inte the garden, and here all was still silent as the mansion, 
Tall trees bent their branches over the walks, and high 
| walls divided the place from the bustling world without ; noé 
leven a breeze stirred the leaves, to give a semblance of 
life, and the negro glided on in front of Roderigo till they 
lorrived ata bower of my rth e, arched over a Mossy hank. 





iTere the servant turned tewards the house, whilst a gentle 
This was 
Don Joas de Ribeira, whe first pronounced his own name, 
ind then that of Father Antonio, by whose anthority he 


i}man rose from the bank te weleome Roderige. 


Ii said he was abont to speak, and who sent his blessing to 


his former pupil, 

Do not be surprised,” he then said, “if T can with 
i difficulty remove my eyes from your face, or if [ seem in 
looking on you te lack some of that calmness which this 
You will soon learn the cause of this; beat 
first permit me to ask a question—have you read the mana 
seript | placed in your apartment, and what do you think 
fof ite 


vhour requires. 





“ That manuseript occupies my every thonght, Senor,” 
replied Koderiga, “ and it seems to give me a clue to the 
reason of my being taken away from my fishing net, and 
lod, as | have been, from wonder to wonder, Don Sebastian 
lives! his people wish to unite to win his throne for him— 
even the humblest who have faithful hearte may take a 
part in this glorious undertaking, and Father Antonio has 
My blood, then, for 


my hand for hie brave defenders ! 


| 


tokl you that you may confide in me, 
my king 

“ These are dreams, young man,” said Ribeira, mourn- 
filly ‘ * von have re ad only dreams—you speak only of 
misfortune hae 
fostered the superstition, and in shipwreck they have clung 
to this frail pl ink, 
must all sink if we have not courage to strnggle with the 
Sehas 


tian fell at Aleazar. The hermit in Georgia is a mere tgnne 


Jreame, Hopefal hearts conecived them- 


tut the plank os of rotten wood, and we 
vaves of adversity, ke m ived of that precar uns prop. 


fatune, nit one that will suffice to lead as yet te the true star 
of our hope, The ery of my country recalled me from Dragil, 
where, with others, T had sought a refuge from the Spanish 
roke. 
which has members in every part of the kingdom ; we won 
we spread the report of the king's 
and we chained the people with bonds they cannot 
rend. We have now to show the Vortuguese their king, and 
he will shortly have a force that will make Spain tremble/* 


“Your words are a riddle, Don Jens,” said Rederiga, 


We plac ourselves at the head of a confederacy, 


thonmear ds fo onr cause : 


om aye ; 


“for as vou have yourself acknowledged, our hepe perished 


on the bloody field of Aleazar.”’ 

“Hut heaven ean eave by a miracle when it pleases,” 
answered Ribeira, “ A thousand prayers have been offered 
up for our cause—its friends knecl daily at our altars, and 
it cannot fail to suceeed. Everything has favoured as till 
now—the light of knowledge is on our side, darkness covers 
the eyes of our oppressors—the wealth | never prised before 
gives me now seed for the richest harvest; aud my friend 
Don Louis Caminho has a facility in adopting any disguise, 
that peculiarly fits him for the most perilous affaires of the 
confederacy. His glowing eloquence and hie pootical talengy 
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attract every mind, and warm the coldest hearts, These 
advantages are pledges of the protection of heaven, and the 
ultimate success of our enterprise ; and now, in you, Senor, 
we receive the best gift of all.” 

“In me!” cried Roderigo: “T bring you nothing but a 
true heart, a willing mind, and all the hatred a Portuguese 
ought to feel for his oppressors,” 

“Nature formed you to be the support of a sighing na- 
tion,” continoed Ribeira ; “it was not without design she. 
gave you the features on which T gaze with astonishment. 
that Nature is | 





It is eaid that no two leaves are ever alike 

too rich to permit of repetition 
| | 

given you the features of Don Sebastian, and the more un 


Imt, by St. Tago! she has 
ustial such a resemblance is, the more eause we have to re 
gard it as designed fora great object. Father Antonio first 
remarked this wonderful circumstance —he communicated it 
to ns—the plan was concerted in his cell, and thenee it was 
that Don Louis Caminho cet out to seek you at Cazimbra 
Your cottage was set on fire —a soporific, mixed with vou 

evening draught, lulled your senses into unconseionsness, and 

you were in this state removed to the old fortress, where vou 

passed your time of trial and preparation for a noble enter: 

prise, Think not that vou are guilty ofa robbery in seizing | 
the crown. The nobles of Portugal place it on veur head, 

and you shall wear it only as the husband of a lady, whose 
birth entitles her to citon a throne. The aged Prineees 
Eusebia has lett her convent to instrnet vou inall the seerets 
of the family about to adopt you. Do not attempt to answer 
me now—1] can understand vour feelings —prepare vourself 
then by silent reflection to obey the will of heaven. Your | 
country calls upon you, the happiness of millions is in’ vont 

hands, 


obedience you so often promised hin ; 


Father Antonio desires me to remind vou of the 
and the Chureh, 
through him, gives you her blessing. See, it i already night: 
return to your chamber, whilst [go to attend a meeting of 
the friends of Portugal.” 

Speechless andl agitated, Roderyro followed Ribeira as he 
returned to the house,  As« they approached, they perceived 
that the apartments on the ground-floor were lighted up, and 
Don Joas laid his hand on Roderio’s arnt and drew him 
close to the wall, so that he eould look into an apartment, 
the window of which opened into the garden, An aged lads 
was seated in an arm-chair—her dress was that of a nun, and 
by her side stood a young person, whose extraordinary beanty 
afforded a strong contrast to the wrinkled features of het 
companion, and made Roderige's heart beat with an emotion 
he had never @\y™ rienced before, The soft light of the wax 
candles fell on her features, and as she respectfully bent her 
head to listen to the words of the nun, a tender anviets 
added an indescribable charm to her noble countenance, 
Every expression of pride was banished from her brow ; and 
as Roderigo gazed at the maiden in her pale blac robe, bend- | 
ing over the nun in the sable dress of her order, and marked 
the bright eve, the soft lips, and graceful form of the lovely 
girl, he felt asif he could never weary of admiring such a being. 

“ That is the maiden on whose head vou are to place the 
crown,” whispered Ribeira, after a few minutes of silence. 
* Take her picture in your heart to vour apartment, and you 
will no longer doubt whether or not to take possession of your 
happiness.” 

“But I shall only the more doubt my worthiness,”’ said | 
Rederigo. “ You have given me a difficult task, Senor, and | 
now take from me the power to refuse it. Teath me then 
te act so a5 to satisfy my conscience, and vet make my coun- 


tty happy in its delusion,” 


“ Yonder comes your black guide,’ said Ribeita, gait 
* Good night, Don Sebastian,” ma 

With agitated steps Roderigo paced his chamber : 
hours ere he retired to rest, and when at length he (0H ints 
an deep slumber, a dream, clothed in the robe of truth, hated 
his pillow. It offered him a crown, and with a trembling 
hand Roderigo placed it on the head of the angel, ees 
dazzling beauty still floated before his eves, The 
sun did not dispel the dream, but added to it the light of 
hope and renewed courage, and Roderigo rose with the fire 
resolution to play the part that had been assigned him te 
the hest of his powers. 

\ erev-haired domestic entered his room about noon, and 
presented him with a rich velvet robe, which he Veqneeteg 
He then proeceded to arrange the 
man's hair and beard in a peculiar stvle, after which be 
placed on his head a hat embroidered with jewels, Whe 
he stood thus richly attired, the old servant looked @t hin 
earnestly for a moment, and then falling at his feet, embraced 
his knees, * Forgive me, Senor,” he said, “Oat mre 
heart is ready to burst as | look on vou, Just so he hooked 
when T saw him last. May God bless vou, Senor, ambgin 
von his disposition, since he has given vou his faee and fem 
The old Miguel will serve vou with his blood, for vor tak 
on him with hie master’s eves.” 


him to put on, 


Roderigo was moved by the old man’s earnestness aad 
kindly bending down, assisted to raise him from the gremd 
And not lees tonehing was his first interview with Danm 
The old lady "es eves filled with tears as she dina 
them on his free, and it wae diffienlt for her te bear ina 
that che was not, indeed, looking on Sebastian, that ree 
loved and much-lamented here, whe had won for hiteelfe 
throne in every trne heart in Portugal, 

Their interview lasted many hours, for Eusebia had gue 
to tell, and many instructions to give; and as she proctedal 
in her task, she felt every minute an increasing respesbame 
admiration for the pure heart, the clear understandingyat 
the generous courage of the man for whom she hedreabe 
\t Inst che rose from her seat, bat destiq 
| Roderige not to move, she opened the door ef the eabimt, 
whence Creseentia had been a concealed witness of all te 
had passed, and taking her hand she led her forward, ve 
a proud and queenly air Creseentia advanced te the cenit 
of the apartment, but there che snddenly paused, overw bein 
with a sensation of maidenly shame that had hitherto jer 
repressed by more important thoughts and lofty NL all 
Roderigo approached and knelt before her with an ae 
graceful devotion, whilst his heart throbbed with a hapa 

to which he conld give no utterance, 

* This is the bride Portugal offers vou, Schastian,” 
Donna Eusebia, solemnly. “She is yours, and dheee™ 
you will present to her is that of her ancestors. Mac sa 
blessing be with you both, A ride of the Lord eansemi® 
your union, and may your descendants bless it also.” «* 

** May I toach this hand ?” said Roderige, ina 
trembled with emotion. ‘“ May I prononnece on ita 
_Posterity may, indeed, curse my name, if I do not endeset 
ito be worthy of the happiness of possessing such & 

“Rise, Don Sehastian,” said Crescentia, shies 
blush passed across her brow ; ‘* it is not fitting ms 
should kneel to me. Let as not think of 


Eneehia, 





‘to do se much, 


destiny that leads me to you ; and, regarding alone the” 

dage of my country, | give you that hand which 

pleased God, I woukl have consecrated to the serene 
cree & 








private happiness must have no power here, rss 
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“Seeranged along the walls, and a picture of Don Sebastian, 


A STAR SHINES THROUGH THE MIST. 


iy Such was the desire of my heart, and candour demands 
that vo" should know it.” 
Relerigo sighed as he rose from the ground; for the calm 
ganis and manner of the lovely Creseentia seemed cold and 
see to one who already worshipped her in his heart ; 
bat # uative delicacy and sense of dignity made him refrain 
from expressing his feelings by word er look. He felt that 
that first snterview was not the fitting time; and as he raised 
his graceful form to its full height, and stood before Cres- 
eeutia with a happy mixture of manly tenderness and pride 
im his air and features, a deeper blush than before mantled 
ie her cheek, a slight tremour passed through her frame, 
and she whispered to herself, “ He is indeed a right roval 


hooking consort . . 





Roderigo was now daily in the company of the two ladies, | 


dating every hour that could be spared from the instructions 
ef Don Joas de Ribeira, who had undertaken to initiate him 
inte all the details of government which were essential for 
him to kndwe, 
familt secrets and affairs, and Roderigo could soon talk of all 
these matters as if he had indeed been the unfortunate Sebas- 
tian himself, He learnt from Ribeira that nightly meetings 
of the confederates were held in the mansion in which he was 
then residing; that messengers went to and fro bearing de- 
spatohes from the leaders—and that the moment was fast ap- 
proaching when the secret would be declared in every corner 
of the kingdom. Yet, exciting as were the thoughts pro- 
dwed by these tidings, every feeling of his noble heart 
seemed chained to the spot inhabited by Crescentia, Their 
daily intercourse, and the tender connection new acknow- 
lalged between them, had soon ripened inte the fondest de- 


Donna Fusebia alse informed him of all the 





rotion the admiration with which she had at first inspired | 
him, and botind his soul to hers with indissoluble ties. ‘The 
miiet garden, with its shady avenues, became to him a pa- | 
radise of joy, and bad enchantment placed a magic seal upon | 
its entranoe-gate, and enclosed him there fur ever, his wishes | 
weald not have strayed beyond the narrow boundary, It. 
did not grieve him that her eves avoided his gaze, and that | 
he real no reponse to his ardent love in her calm glance | 


and tranquil conversation ; for he looked on her as a being 
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was the same as that worn by Roderigo, and the resemblance 
with himself so striking, that for a moment he fancied him- 
self looking into a mirror. The King’s hand was raised as 
if blessing his friends, and his attitude gave him the air of 
being about to advance into the midst of them. 

“ Rehold your King and Queen, Senors,” said Don Joas 
de Ribeira, in a loud voice. “ They come to receive your 
oaths of allegiance, and to give you in exchange their vows 
of protection and liberty. T have now fulfilled my prothise, 
There hangs the picture of Sebastian—-here stands its liy- 
ing resemblance, You all see the noble features of our King 

_for his noble feelings the testimony of Don Joas de Ri- 
heira must suffice, Is there any one here who is not sati#- 
fied with this guarantee ?” 

“No one,” exclaimed some hundreds of voices, and the 
vaulted ceiling echoed the sound, 

“ This voung lady is no stranger to you,” continued Ri- 
“ Her ancestors were of roval blood, when Portugal 
was yet a free and happy land. Welcome, then, this royal 
{ pair, if vou believe, as I do, that Heaven hears our vows,” 
“Viva Don Sebastian! Viva Donna Crescentia !’ shouted 
every voice, “ We swear obedience, fidelity, endurance in 
our strnggle for liberty, and proclaim you sovereigns of Por- 
tugal, in the name of those who are absent, and of ourselves 
who are here assembled to weleome you,” 

“ Thanks, my friends,” returned Roderigo ; “and now 
receive my vow in answer to your own. [ hold here the 
hand of my bride, whose heart beats in unison with my own 
for the prosperity of Portugal. If God send his blessing on 
our undertaking, [ promise to devote to your welfare all the 
energies of my body and mind, and all the resources of my 
Whatever perils may await me, T shall not shrink 
from them. It may be that | am now rushing to my grave, 
Be that as it may, I will never desert you—-I will shate your 
dangers ; and | swear before all these witnesses to be faith- 
ful unto death,” 

“ Unto death,” was repeated in a deep voice, All started ; 
but it was the echo of the vaulted room, Creseentia’s hand 
convulsively grasped her lover’s—he looked at her—she was 
yet there was an expression in her eye as 


heira. 


position. 





| pale asn cor pse ‘ 


superior order, and his manly pride willingly bent itself || she fixed it on him, that transported his heart with joy. It 


to the power of her vouthful beauty and feminine virtues, 


‘| was full of anxious tenderness and undisguised devotion, and, 


One evening, near the hour of midnight, the old Miguel || for the first time, she permitted her eyes to dwell on his 


Presented himself unexpectedly before Roderigo, to summon | 
him to Donna Kusebia, He found Crescentia in her aunt's | 
spariment, and the old lady informed him that they were 
“pected by some of their friends, Miguel led the way, and 
the little party passed in silence along the corridor, and 
the spacious hall, and then entered a small chamber 
Mtuniike the cell of aconvent. A dark carpet covered the 
fer, heavy curtains hung before the windows, and the light 
Miguel carried in his hand served only to display the gloom 
all around them. He raised one part of the carpet, and 
“pened a trapdoor, which discovered to view a broad stone 
Mamcase, lighted by torches hung against the walls. The 
dd servant silently began to descend the steps. Roderigo 
Mpported with bis arm the infirm Eusebia, who trembled 
Se nntite, and Crescentia walked firmly by his side, with 
‘arhest expression that suited well her noble features. 
At length they reached » large saloon, brilliantly lighted 
_ andeliers that hung from the ceiling. .A solemn silence 
Pegeed in the apartment. The conspiraters in dark cloaks 


Lene? life, was placed. 50 an to receive the light, and 





* conspicuous object ig the assemblage. The dress 


face when they had met his own fond glance, Roderigo felt 
for a moment dizzy with the sudden sense of happiness; but 
there was no time now to indulge in raptures—the look, the 
feeling passed with the rapidity of lightning, and then both 
were recalled to the business of the hour, A long and se- 
rious consultation followed ; the time and place for the de- 
claration of the secret were named, and the conspirators 
separated before morning dawned. They departed by a se- 
cret outlet into the garden, and Roderigo with his compa- 
nions returned by the staircase and the trap-door by which 
they had entered, 





CHAPTER VI. 


A rew days after the midnight meeting mentioned in 
the last chapter, Don Joas de Ribeira attended a 
ball given in Lisbon by a noble and wealthy Spaniard. As 
the evening advanced, an old French captain joined the 
guests, and attracted much attention by his strange ° 
ance and manner. His face was disfigured by 
eye was covered by a black bandage ; he spoke almost 





santly, seizing on every one whom he could jl 
ten to him, ate voraciously, and drank in a . 
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992 A STAR SHINES THROUGH THE MIST. 





astonished the temperate Portuguese. The muscles of his 
half-concealed countenance were in perpetual motion, but no 
serious expression ever crossed his features ; and the stiles 
that followed one another on his face had the effect of a con- 
vulsive twitching, rather than of being produced by mirth. 
After supper, this eccentric being seated himself beside Ri- 
beira, and commenced a long history of his last journey, to 
which Don Joas paid no attention, but whieh soon succeeded 
in chasing away every one else within hearing. Suddenly 
Ribeira felt his arm grasped by his strange companion ; the 
bandage dropped for an instant from one side of his face, and 
the astonished conspirator beheld the features of his friend, 
Don Louis Caminho, who, with the celcrity of lightning, re- 
placed his disguise, and resumed his convulsive, twitching 
smiles. 

“ Save yourself, Don Joas de Ribeira,” he said, accompa- 
nying his words with the most extraordinary grimaces ; “we 
are, | fear, betrayed and lost. 
ere to-morrow’s dawn. 
me, but I am still safe. The poor pretended king is aware 
of his danger. 


We must both leave Lisbon 


was I who tore him from his obscurity. 
friend ; my path is for France.” 


Farewell, then, 


“And Crescentia !’? exclaimed Ribeira, with emotion—)| not its weakness. 


“ what will become of her and her aunt ?”’ 

“They have nothing to dread but the confinement of a 
convent, already the choice of both. Crescentia’s high birth, 
and the influence of her guardian, have saved her.” 

“ Alas, Louis ! our hopes, our poor country—ah, would that 


There are many already seeking for | | 





gave you my hand when yours presented to me a crown, and 
may Heaven forsake me, if I now forsake you in your hour of 
misfortune ! ” i 

“‘ My heart would indeed be selfish if I could 
offer,” said Roderigo, whilst his whole frame trembled oan 
the struggle to be calm. © Forget me, Cri seentia, and 
heaven bless you with its richest gifts. As for me. the me. 
mory of the happiest dream ever man dreamt will] 
me in my exile, I have never spoken to vou of love, ag} 
have longed todo. My birth had placed a barrier of reserys 
between us; but misfortune has broken it down. The 
I feel in parting from you must win my pardon, if ] offend 
vou; but, oh, Crescentia, I must tell you ere [ go, how pas. 
sionately I have loved you.” 

** Roderigo,’’ she said, placing her hand in his, and carried 
away by the struggle of her feelings in that sad hour—« Re. 





derigo, I too dreamt that happy dream, and never, never nos 
ean I forget it.” 

** You loved me,” he exclaimed, pressing to kis heart and 
lips the soft hand she had given him—* you loved me! Oh 





Old Miguel will guide him through the se- | Heaven! and must [ lose this happiness just when it is with, 
eret passages, and, if possible, | must aid his escape, as it | 


“my reach ¢” 
| ]T deemed my heart invulnerable,” said Crescentia, ass 
blush mantled for a moment in her pale cheek ; ** but I knew 


Permit me at least still to glory im doing 





| homage toa noble nature. Our bond is not broken. Iam 


|| still yours in heart and hand.” 

| Atthis moment Miguel rushed into the apartment. “ They 
are knocking at the garden gate,” he eried ; “ you are lost 
if you delay.” Roderigo started to his feet, yet cast a tok 


I were sleeping bencath its soil, for the mist has swallowed || of hesitation on Crescentia, who summoned all her courage, 


up our star.” 


“ Perhaps it may rise again at a happier moment,” said | 


+>) 


Caminho, “ but now farewell—I must begone ! 
A few minutes more, and Ribeira also left the ball-room ; 


_ and, holding out her hand, said, “ Fly, for my sake ; fose‘net 
_amoment. I shall await tidings of you in the convent,’ Mag 


| God be with you.” 


||  Roderigo pressed his lips once more on her hand, andthe 


and when Don Souza de Mazedo went at daybreak to arrest || left the room, without trusting himself to say another word. 


him at his house, he found that he had tied from Lisbon. 


The old man led him, as before, to the small room withthe 


Roderigo had, that same evening, received a warning of | | dark carpet and heavy curtains ; he raised the trap-dooryand 


his danger from Don Louis de Caminho; who also sent in- | 
structions to Miguel to lead him safely out of Lisbon, and | 
convey him to his own place of concealment, whence they | 
might, both together, proceed to France. Roderigo bore the | 
sad overthrow of his hopes with manly resignation, yet his | 
heart struggled with the deepest grief when he went to bid | 
Crescentia farewell. 
wound him, but to part from her, with whom he had hoped | 
to share it, was a sorrow, for which he could see no consola- 
tion, and he felt as if life and liberty must henceforth be 
worthless, when no longer blest by her presence. 

He found her seated in her apartment, in the most simple 
dress, and her hair hanging carelessly on her shoulders-—— 
her whole appearance announced the deepest despondency, 
and traces of tears were still visible on her pale cheeks. 
Speechless with emotion, Roderigo knelt beside her, and bent 
his head to conceal the anguish that convulsed his features. 

“ Then, all is lost !” she said, in a trembling voice. 

“ All,” he replied. “ But you are safe: let us thank Gol 
for that. The tyrant pays respect to your noble blood, and 
refuses to take note of your having joined the conspiracy.” 

“T know that,” said Crescentia, mournfully. “ My aunt 
has had a letter from Don Louis Caminho; but, oh, do not 
think so ill of me as to suppose I mourn only for myself. 
Though a woman, I could have borne all the oppressor 
might choose to inflict; but if we can flee from his power, 
may God send us his aid. Roderigo, I will follow you. I 


The loss of a crown had no power to| 





bade him descend the stairs ;' but on this occasion no torches 
“Do you not hear a noise {” 
asked Miguel, when they had gone about half-way. “ ¥# 
no; it cannot be ; it is the echo of our own steps,” Re 
derigo remembered. the echo that had startled him im that 
place before, and fancied he now foresaw the fulfilment of the 
fearful words ; but he said nothing. The present sense ds 
crushing sorrow banished from his mind every foreboding # 
any other evil but that of his separation from Crescent 
“Do you not sce a light ¢” whispered the old man, anxieasly, 
“or is it the reflection of my own taper *” They had reached 
the last step—a loud shout broke the stillness of the vaulted 
room, and they found themselves the next moment 
by Spanish soldiers. a 
A mild-looking youth, who seemed to be their leader, a 
proached Roderigo with a look of compassion. “* You tea} 
prisoner,” he said; “ I arrest you in the name of the Aung. 
Allow this gentleman,”’ he added, turning to his gual 
“every indulgence, consistent with the security of bipt 
son. His servant is free to remain or go, as he pleas, 
lic then ascended the secret staircase, and met in the 
door chamber the party who had forced an entrance : 
the garden. Clara stood trembling near the door, 
| young stranger, on seeing her, advanced, and requested bt 
to lead him to Donna Eusebia. te 


iets 
“ Alas, Senor,” said the gitl, “it is imposible 
Excellency is seriously indisposed, in consequence 


lighted them on their way. 
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germ.” “ Pray, assure her, then, that we are only here to 
her ; and entreat Donna Crescentia to grant a mo- 
want's audience to Ramiro de Mazedo.” The girl obeyed, 
and, after a short absence, returned with a suunmons for 
Ramiro, from her young mistress. Crescentia sat beside a 
anal! table, her head resting on her hand, and her black hair 
sar down in rich luxuriance —her eyes were blinded 
eith tears, and Ramiro could hardly recognise, in the sorrow- 
fil, love-sick maiden, the proud and dazzling beauty, who 
ad scorned the devotion of so many hearts. 
“Crescentia,’’ he said, gently, * I am come to set your | 


mind at ease regarding your own safety : it is the King’s de- | 





dre that your name be not menti sned in this detestable affair, 

and you are at liberty either to return to my father’s house, 
. = 

or to accompany your aunt to the convent. 


°° 


“To the convent, then, Ramiro,’’ she said. ‘* There I will 


weep and pray, for God alone can save a sighing nation. 





Alas! that a tyrant should oppress a thousand faithful hearts, 
and have the power to crush our brightest hopes. I dare not 
name an individual whom my lips might only betray; but if you | 
learn the fate of a man who interests me, I pray you, Ramiro, 
to inform me of it.’’ 

“You mean Joas de Ribeira,’’ exclaimed Ramiro; ‘‘he 
is fed—he and his friend Caminho, whom we once toek for 
an improvisatore, have been sought for in vain. L trust 
they will embark in safety, and escape from these shores— 
would to Heaven their unhappy victim had also escaped! I 
curse the good fortune that delivered him into my hands.” | 

“Into your hands, Ramiro! Who is in your hands ?"’ cried | 





Crescentia, in a voice of agony. 


, 

























ROUGH THE MIST. 293 
The fortitude Roderigo displayed in his misfortune won 
Ramiro’s esteem, and proved that he had not been unworthy 
of happiness; but the excitement he had undergone affected 
his health before they reached the Spanish frontier, and Ra- 
miro saw himself compelled to halt at a place called Montemor, 
Here Roderigo had a serious attack of fever, and he was care- 
fully nursed both by Miguel and the amiable Ramiro; but many 
days passed without any signs of amendment in the invalid, 

On the tenth day, Ramiro was sitting alone in a large apart- 
ment of the old castle in which they lodged. It was evening, 
and the room was already lighted with wax eandles, but the 
youth needed not the light, for his mind was wholly absorbed 
by his own reflections. The instability of all human joys, 
the passing nature of earthly sorrow, filled his mind, and im- 
parted to his spirit a strengthening faith he had never ex- 
pericneed before. Ile thought of Creseentia with a calmness 
that surprised himself, and though he felt as if he eould never 
more dream of happiness, his noble mind received fresh energy 
from the very claims on his endurance of suffering; and he 
said to himself with a sigh, ‘‘life caanot be bereft of every 
interest, whilst it leaves us a single daty to perform—a single 
act of self-denial.’’ 

But now the door of the apartment slowly opened, and the 
dark form of a monk glided towardshim. He stopped before 
the astonished youth, and hastily throwing aside his robes, 
exclaimed, in a well-known voice, ‘‘ Does Ramiro de Mazedo 
know me /"’ 

‘*Don Joas de Ribeira!'’ cried Ramiro—*‘‘in the name 
of Heaven, what do you seek here‘ Go—fly—no, I do not 
know you—I was mistaken—I do not know your name."’ 





“The young fisherman of Cazimbra,’’ replied Ramiro. | 


“Heavens! what do I see 7—you weep—you tremble—eh, 





She rose hastily, and laying her hand on his arm, whilst} | 
the gazed earnestly in his face, said—‘‘ Ramiro, friend of my | | 
youth, your wish for me has not been fulfilled. ‘ May you | 
never feel what I suffer,’ you said ; ‘may you never know the | | 
pangsof love.’ Ramiro, the proud Crescentia forgets her dig- | | 
nity, and confesses the weakness of her heart, I love this man | 
—ilovehin—ol! save him, my brother—L conjure you by my | | 
bf, by your own heart, by your hope of happiness here or | 
bereafter—Ramiro, my existence is bound up in his.”’ | 

“Alas! Crescentia,”’ said the young man, mournfully, || 
“this is indeed the most painful hour of my life—J cannot || 
ave him—were I to betray my trust, and thus forfeit wy own | | 
life, I should be guilty of my father’s death ; for he never | 
could survive our disgrace."’ | 

“Where are you ordered to take him ?’’ asked Crescentia. 

“To Spain. 


| 
1] 
Ah! Crescentia, I can only now feel envious | 
o@ his lot—I cannot now call him unfortunate.’’ | 
“Parewell, Ramiro,” said Crescentia, coldly. ‘‘ You will || 
at least grant me the favour to be alone. I will turn now to | 
Him who has the power to save, and who can give me! 
ttrength to bear my fate.’’ 
Her lip quivered with emotion, but the glance of ber dark | 
Jet Was again haughty as in former times, and she drew her- 
wif op to her full height, as she proudly turned away. Ra- | 
miro gazed at her with despa'r in his heart—he could not 
vaver in his duty, and yet he felt that, for her sake, he could | 
hare bid down his own life to save the man she loved. What | 
va life now to him? Did she notlove another? Yes, hope | 
“— wtterly destroyed, but honour must still be preserved ; 
e with a heavy heart he left the room, to seek his prisoner, 
Bive the necessary orders for their departure. 





| liance on your cenerosity 
i a ) Y ) ce y- 

‘ * . . ! 
Cresecntia, what is it that thus distresses you ?’’ 


|| give your life. 


‘“Yes, you do,” said Ribeira firmly ; ‘‘ and I am here in 
I was the head of the con- 
spiracy—all the others gathered around me ; and in my head 





the whole plan 

‘*Stop,”’ said Ramiro, ‘‘do not pronounce jodgment on 
yourself. Do not talk thus to me; fer I betray my sovereign 
even in listening to you, without arresting you.” 

‘*You have seized on the unhappy representative of Don 
Sebastian, and are leading him to death or captivity,’’ pure 
sued Ribeira. ‘‘ Ile is in the bloom of life, whilst I am 
already come to that period, when we see the rough declivity 
of ace before us, and have left the smiling valley of hope 
behind. J care not now for lile, since I may not save my 
country ; take me, then, in exchange for that deceived youth, 
and tell King Philip that 1 was arrested of my own free will; 
for I am protected by the mooks cf St. Cyprian, whose order 
I have joined.’’ 

‘* Approach that window, Don Joas,"’ said Ramiro, ‘‘ and 
behold that funeral] procession—that little band of mourners 
conveys to his last resting place the man for whom you would 
That bell that is tolling for him tells us thag 
he no longer requires our aid. Fly, then, Don Joas de Ribeira, 
and tempt me no more to betray the confidence of my sores 
re'gn—the memory of happy hours paseed in your society 
still protects you; but I must not yield always to this weak. 
ness.” Ribeira made no reply—the thought that the youth 
they had drawn from his happy obscurity bad probably fallen 
a victim to their rashness, agitated him too much for speech, 
and pressing Ramiro’s hand, he wrapped his robe around 
hin, and left the apartment. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Wares Ramiro returned to Lisbon, his first business was 
to visit the old palace, where Donna Eusebla : 
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ing from the effects of her agitation. He did not see 
Crescentia, and indeed he had no wish to do so; but he 
had frequent interviews with her aunt, who felt that death 
was fast approaching, and whose sole remaining anxiety was 
for the happiness of her beloved niece. ‘To Ramiro’s gene- 
rous care she felt she might safely commit her; and having 
now laid aside every earthly ambition, she saw her last hour 
draw near, as if it were merely the evening of a summer day. 
The hope of a better existence shone in her whole expression, 
and her words spoke only of joyful anticipations, and grati- 
tude for the past. 

One evening, when Crescentia was kneeling by her bed- 
side, the dying nun laid her trembling hand on her head, 
and said, ‘‘] thank you for your love, my daughter—you have 
made me happy by your tender care; and now I would fain 
speak to you of your future life, but it is unnecessary. God 
watches over you, and will do all things well—may his bles- 
sing be yours, my child.’’ 

**] will pass the rest of my days in the convent, dearest 
mother,’’ said Crescentia, sadly; ‘‘ I am sick of the world, 
and long for its peaccful duties.” 

‘*Not in Portugal, Crescentia,’’ said Eusebia—‘“‘ not in 
Portugal must you tarry. Let the King take your lands, 
but Crescentia de Beja must not live despised and forgotten 
in her native_land. Go to France, when I am no more—I 
have already provided for your reception there. 
which are yours, are a fortune in themselves; and Clara will 
accompany you as your attendant. Ramiro de Mazedo will 
make all the necessary arrangements. You must make no 
objection to this, but believe me, that God blessed this youth 
with a heart in which every unhappy being may confide with- 
out fear.”’ 

A few days after this conversation, a funeral train issued 
from the villa, that had been the seene of such varied emo- 
tions ; and the corpse of Donna Eusebia was conveyed to the 
convent, where she had spent the greater part of her life. 
Some hours after the procession had set out, Ramiro and his 
suite arrived. He did not ask permission to see Crescentia, 
nor did she express a desire again to behold this faithful 
friend of her youth. She obeyed his summons to depart, in 
submission to the wishes of her aunt; but her heart was full 
of bitterness towards him, and she could not forget that he 
had been the person whose zeal in the service of Spain had 
torn from her the object of her affections. But although she 
saw him not, and scarcely permitted her thoughts to dwell on 
him for a moment, his eyes were fondly fixed on her, as she 
passed through the garden, leaning on Clara’s arm. Concealed 
by some myrtle bushes, the generous youth took that last 
look of her he loved, which implanted her picture for ever in 
his soul, and then, with a deep sigh, renewed his inward vow 
of self-devotion and silent virtue. 

Accompanied by a strong escort, Crescentia crossed the 
frontier, and passed through Spain, without stopping any- 
where, except to take the repose that was absolutely need- 
fal. When they reached the Pyrenees, most of Ramiro’s 
attendants took leave of the party; and the journey, instead 
of being performed in a carriage, was continued on mules. 
Even Crescentia’s melancholy thoughts were for a time with- 
drawn from their usual subject by the beauty of the scenery 
on which they now entered; and as gigantic mountains and 
smiling valleys alternately met her view, her heart was 
strengthened by a sense of God's presence, and of his unerr- 
inggriedom. She passed many lovely spots, where she fancied 
she could be content to pass the remainder of her days in acts 





My jewels, 





A STAR SHINES THROUGH THE MIST. 





of charity and devotion ; but her promise to her aunt 
her to go on, in simple dependence on what had been 
for her; and the total renunciation of her own wil, which 
this demanded, though foreign to Crescentia’s nature, 
a species of consolation to her subdued spirit. 


At length they passed through a rich valley, at one wig 
which stood a small chapel surrounded by a grove of ches. 
nuts. Crescentia alighted to enjoy a brief period of 
and prayer within the sacred edifice, which afforded shelter 
to many a weary pilgrim, and was adorned by many a Wren: 
and many a gift, that had been left there as tokens of grati. 
tude for answered prayers. The melancholy girl cag, 
hasty look around her, and as she noted the pleasant shade 
of the chesnuts, and the sparkling clearness of the 
stream that passed through the valley, a sigh of wearines 
escaped her, and she could not repressa wish that she migh, 
have fixed her abode even there. Her eyes now fell on a small 
house situated in a charming garden ; and just as an ine wiry 
rose to her lips concerning its inhabitants, her guide approach. 
ed, and respectfully presented her with a letter. 

Crescentia opened the paper with some surprise, and read 
as follows :—‘*‘ When you whom I love more than life shal 
read these lines, Ramiro bids you welcome to your new home. 
It is situated in a spot retired as any convent, yet full of is- 
terest to the soul that delights in God and his works. Mayis 
be to you the abode of love and joy, and my sad spirit will 
visit you there without envy, and perhaps one day without 
pain. Crescentia, the man known there as Sebastian Mos- 
teiro is believed in Pertugal to be dead ! With the help of 
Heaven and his faithful servant, I saved him—we buried as 
empty coff.n, and when Philip received tidings of his death; 
he was flying far from his power. Donna Eusebia knew my 
secret, and entrusted to my care a treasure, that has per 
chased this house, and gives you an honourable independence 
Think, then, when you cross the threshold of your home, that 
you do so with the blessing of your sainted relative ; and thet 
the companion of your childhood, to whom your happine# 
is more precious than his own, prays Heaven to crown ya 
with every joy.” 

‘‘Oh, Ramiro !’’ exclaimed Crescentia, bursting into teats, 
‘how ean I forgive myself for having unjustly condemned you™ 

‘ Blessed Virgin !’’ cried Clara ; ‘‘ look ! minha Senos, 
there is Don Sebastian alive and well.’’ | 

Roderigo, with hurried steps, passed through the small 
garden, and in another moment he had clasped Crescenta 
his heart ; whilst she, forgetting from that hour her studied 
coldness and reserve, pressed his hands in bers, and reset 
her head on his breast. Before the altar of the little chapel 
the lovers offered up their thanks to Heaven, and voweb® 
remember the service of that God who had never desemtel 
them in their hour of trial. The faithful Miguel kee® 
beside them, and, as he murmured his earnest prayet, van 
coursed down his aged face. Very different had theem™ 
been from what he had desired; but the old man loveth® 
young mistress, the descendant ofa royal house, and Rodeos 
noble qualities had secured for ever the interest in hime ios 
excited by his wonderful resemblance to the lest Sebastia” 

‘* Miguel, faithful friend,’’ said Redetign, kindly, py 
welcome your young lady with tears.’ 

“Oh,’’ said the old man, “‘ they are tears of joy- me 
you both stood so high, and seemed destined for a aang 
greatness, I trembled for your safety ; but all is n°” 
Heaven has done better for us than man designed, 4 
heart and soul we may say, ‘A star shines through 
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THE CUARTISTS OF BRITAIN AND THE REPEALERS OF IRELAND, be 


“Pur alliance between the Chartists of Britain and || everywhere declare themselves to be stronger than 
the Irish Confederation is a new feature in the times, | their rulers. They have not discovered a new truth; 
track out principally by the agency of Irish residents || but they act upon an old fact, which seemed to be 
jn this country; calculated to retard the extension of || concealed, in former times, from their view, Their 








the suffrage and the concession of other points com- 
nded in the Charter. We have felt and ex- 
dan interest in the enfranchisement of the peo- 
during many years in which that question has 
been struggling out of the prejudice and opposition 


by which it has been surrounded. Our opinion on| 


this new alliance nay not therefore be deemed in- 
trusive, or useless altogether at this particular crisis. 
The opinion entertained by us of the repeal of the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the agitation for that object, is well known, In our 
numbers for January, Kebruary, and March, 1847, 


we inserted some statements in favour of the repeal | 


ef the Union, by Mr. John O’Connell; and we ap- 
pended answers, which were satisfactory to us, and 
were not, almost of course, satisfactory to the friends 
ofthat measure. The greater and more valuable part 
of the arguments that ever can be advanced on this 
subject were discussed in these numbers, without, 
we believe, any portion of the acrimony generally 
dlicited by such discussions. 
THE PROGRESS OF SEDITION. 

We do not now intend to return over all or any 
portion of that waste ground; but we feel it only 
datiful to notice the wide distinetion which has since 
then sprung up amongst the friends and supporters 
of the repeal of the Union in Ireland. At that time 
Daniel O'Connell was alive. The intluence of his 
name existed. The shadow of death was passing 


|| warfare is not political only, or even chiefly, Can- 
|| ning bespoke for Europe,a war of opinion; but this 
jis not merely or principally a war of opinion—it is 
| chiefly a war of bread, One of the principal orators 
\ at the English Chartist meetings some years sinee— 
| Mr. Stephens, a friend, disciple, and companion of 
Mr. Oastler—accurately defined this agitation as 
the “bread and cheese” question. That was its ten- 
deney and character in England. That is its ten- 
'|deney and character now in Franee, and espéeciall¥ 
}in Germany. The Italians and the Poles have un 
||doubtediy some high notions of national indepen- 
dence; but the fatherland of the Germans is where 
ever they can have bread. “a 

The Irish Confederation is, without any doubt, a 
seditious and treasonable body. They will not»be 
| offended at this avowal, because we copy from ther 
) speeches of their leaders. Farther still, we-do-not, 
‘blame them necessarily, because they follow sedition 
and entertain treason. The Goverument of any coun- 
‘try will endeavour to suppress all tendeucies of that 
description ; but histery bears no clearer evidence. 
than its witnessing to the fact that sedition and trea- 
son may be amiable and patriotic. The martyrs of, 
Scotland were all seditious men. The witnesses for 








the truth in England were guilty of treason. _Wal- 
lace and Bruce were denounecd as traitors. Tell 


and Washington committed treason. Hampden and 
Russell are on the roll of men’s names whose virtues 
led them to ‘** commit that crime against the law.” 








over the man, and weakening his natural powers; | 


bat he could still quell the tumults that were threat- | 


ened in Ireland; and still his followers heard the| 
*yiee, and obeyed the warnings, that besought them | 
to tread the paths of peaceful agitation, and avoid | 
the snares of rebellion and ruin. 

There were mutterings of revolt heard amongst his | 
general supporters; and smaller birds were waiting | 


for the eagle's flight, watching the gradual dimining | | 


of his eve, and seeking to establish for themselves | 
sme title to the vacant throne. That was then the | 
petition of events, and men who professed not to en- | 
HY great political sagacity foretold of stirring times 
vhen Daniel ©’Connell and Louis Philippe would be | 
dead. Daniel O'Connell is dead. Louis Philippe | 
the Count de Neuilly. Daniel O'Connell died 
4voluntary exile, wandering after the weary 
ofhealth. Louis Philippe is politically dead; 
aa involuntary exile, seeking shelter in this strange 
420d—that shelter for his age which was not here 
denied to his youth. The condition of troublous po- 
times is therefore reached; and the prophecy 


~ coma Europe, in the nineteenth centary, 
** been drawn into greater agitation than the 
gr - 


nts of this spring of 1848. Borodino, the 

Peni —— ae © rs 
insula, Leipsic, and Waterloo, were not more im- 
a combats than this great strife, which, from 
irenees to the Balkan, from the Seine to the 





q 
%. IV. yo CLEA 


‘There is nothing in what we say meant to justify 
|the open advice to levy war against the Government 
'which is now administered freely in Ireland. Poli- 
tical offences become moral crimes in the cireumstaw 
ices of their commission; and there is a clear line Tn 
all cases, which any man may trace; and some men 
will doubt the propriety of crossing under any pro# 
| vocation, but none should doubt the necessity of ob- 
| serving in our circumstances. 


| THE COST OF PHYSICAL AND OF MORAL FORCE. 


} 

| In this country, and in this age, there ean be po 
‘difficulty in tracing the line within which sedition 
and treason are crimes, not merely against the Go- 
| vernment but against morality and mankind, Wher- 
‘ever the power and the means of reasoning any pub- 
lic question are open to those who are interested in 
its advancement, there can be no justification for se- 
‘dition. Success by this plan of operation is slow ; 
‘but if the cause be good, itis certain. Truth may 


\meet many obstacles, bat it will overcome all, when 
| no opposition is made to its steady teaching. The ” 
constituency of this empire is narrow, but it is not 
‘utterly obdurate. The electors nay not bé easity” 


moved, but they are notimmoveable; and we donow 
contemplate the possibility of any rational objest= 
being so long and so decisively opposed by themmas * 
to justify any minority of their number, and-e mar 
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should be yielded to persuasion. The cost of moral | 
means is small when compared with the employment | 
of physical force. We do not remember any agita- 
tion in which two or three millions sterling have been 
directly paid for teaching its merits, explaining its’ 
causes, and illustrating its objects. Slavery was de- | 
stroyed for less money. The corn-laws were repealed 
at acheaper rate. The reform bill is scarcely a case 
in point, because the existence of that measure—in- | 
complete as it is—absolutely renders sedition more | 
culpable than at any period before 1852. Roman 
Catholic emancipation was an antecedent achieve- 
ment. The cost, direct and indirect, was great ; but 
not either three or two millions. A revolt would, | 
however, cost more money directly. We do not re- 
member that any serious rebellion was ever managed | 
and finished for that sum of money. France and, 
Germany could explain the mere first cost of bayonet 
revolutions ; and those of the pen and the printing 
press are accomplished at a commission on the out- 
lay for violently-formed changes—a small per centage 
on their price. 

Moral revolutions occupy time and employ men. 
Athousand persons assemble in a hall—-hear speeches 
fur an evening—become convineed that they should 
do something—appoint a committee—and having 
spent a few hours pleasantly, they separate. We do, 
not debit these few thousand hours. The committee 
assemble at intervals—superintend the proceration | 
of petitions—circulate tracts—obtain lecturers—de- | 
vise bazaars—employ ladies in sewing trifles, and! 
weaving watch-guards or purses—-get their aid next 
in selling them—determine on holding soirees—su- | 
perintend the buying of tea, or the making of toast— 
and take every honest means of interesting the public 
in their movements—passing another pleasant even-_ 
ing, and increasing their funds. We do not debit the | 
hours spent by the committee, or those employed by 
the ladies, in their respective engagements. We 
omit these calculations, because we also throw over- 
board what time the male portion of the community 
might spend in fighting, and the females in preparing 
lint and bandages for wounds not quite mortal, We 
do not debit the mornings and evenings passed in 
rifle-shooting and the pike practice ; for both are 
probably—ignorance of the pike practice compels us 
to write dubiously—healthful recreations, but if the 
account were to be accurate, we could not justly omit 
these items. The slaughter of a given number of 
men is a thoroughly different aifair. The value of 
their lives to the nation or to the world may be esti- 
mated. At an average age of thirty years, they 
would be expected to live and earn money for twenty- 
five years. 
riod are equivalent to the earnings of one man for 
twenty-five thousand vears, lost, Taking the worth of 
his work at twenty pounds per annum, we have here a 
suin of half a million sterling paid in life for one very 
small battle. There are some incalculable losses— | 
some invaluable gifts. Life to the individual is of that 
class. Substitutes in China can be obtained for any 
duty or any suffering. A malefactor compelled to 
die may buy a substitute. In this country life is es- 
timated better ; and men do not voluntarily sell it. | 
The value of life to the individual is, therefore, not. 
within the compass of figures, It is a make-weight, 


THE CHARTISTS AND REPEALERS. 





in the general calculation, that slavery and dg. 
gradation alone suffice to balance. We can easily 
imagine, and yet we cannot alleviate the horror of 
Young Ireland with statements of this deseription, 
The romantic gentlemen who conduct its destinies 
now, and necessarily now either to a very foolish op 
a bloody termination, must contemn and despise 
others who measure off patriotism as with the ellwang 
of the draper. We do not anticipate conversion for 
them. They are proof against persuasion, and will 
only be moved by arguments that admit not of being 
gainsaid. They have rashly, in that country, assumed 
the most extravagant positions, and may maintaig 
them, but they will be the first persons in history 
who publicly declared for months their intention of 
committing treason, before thev realised the idea and 
concluded with the crime. 


THE RESULTS OF NATIONAL STRIFE, 


In England and Scotland there mu&t be many men 
connected with the fraternising societies still com. 
petent to take a calm view of their circumstances 
and able to calculate the consequences of the offen- 
sive and defensive alliance in which their leaders 
have plunged them. TEven if the union with Ireland 
ean be repealed, and the Charter be carried bya 
general rising of the supporters of these measures, 4 
period of excitement and contest mustintervene, whieh 
would be subversive of commerce and employment. 
The revolution of February, in France, is the eheap- 
est yet recorded ; but it has not been followed bya 
reduction of expenditure or by an improvement of 
employment; although French society is differently 
constituted from that of this country, and less liable 
to be dislocated by revolutionary proceedings, The 
capitalists of France hold bonds chictly over land, 
which probably amount to five hundred millions ster 
ling. The capitalists of this country—and in the clas 
we reckon all who are in any way depending for ap. 
| porton the proceedsof their past industry—hold bonds 
on the national faith and honour; and they are # 





One thousand men cut off at that pe- | 


so convertible in dangerous periods as those on land. 
In France, the apparent reduction in the value of the 
National debt, and the railway property, since the 2 
of February, is above one hundred and forty milliom 
sterling. That is not the real reduction, becaus 
the various stocks are not negotiable in money 20* 
at any price. Paper may be exchanged for pape, 
but at the conclusion of the process the value im the 
hands of the holder is not altered. Still, the nom 
nal deficiency is appalling, and society has fallen ist 
circumstances most prejudicial to the operative eat 
ses. Families in respectable circumstances, and p# 
sessed of wealth, are compelled by terror to becom 
|misers. Domestic servants are discharged until ther 
number be brought within a range consistent 
the mediocracy in wealth which employers desite ® 
‘present. Teachers are discharged because 
though willing and able to retain them for 

dren, are anxious to persuade their neighbours 
the cost is above their means. Manufacturers, @ 
chants, and traders of all descriptions, unable 
their liabilities, discharge their workmen, 

close their establishments, or confine their 
within the narrowest limits that they can adopts’ I 
insolvency of the hovracoise isa half-completed oo 
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by the rappel ’ 
are called from their counters, their desks, or their 


homes, day by day, to maintain the Government! 
the clubs. Taxes are increased, and yet order || contained in the Charter, and that for the separation 


against 
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penury of the working-classes in towns | 
js pearly completed. Order can only be maintained | 
; of the National Guard in Paris. Men 
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in their own island, from which credit would, for a 
time, depart, and where capital would be buried, 









WHAT IS THE CHARTER? 





There is a wide difference between the demands 


is preserved at a cost of personal exertion greater|! of the empire. The Chartists require annual parlia- 


than all taxes. 


|| ments, vote by ballot, election of members by equa- 


We have copied merely the leading facts com- || lised districts, without a property qualification for 
municated by friends of the revolution—a revolution the elected, and payment for the services of repre- 


that has few enemies, because it had become a neces- | sentatives. 


The 


These are five points in detail, 


sity; bat when certain parties in Ireland propose to || sixth object, or with greater propriety we may say the 
ery war in Dublin or elsewhere, to overthrow the || first and fundamental object, is the concession of the 
raling powers, and separate the connection between || suffrage to everv male of tweuty-one vears old and 


England and Ireland, they exhibit a very ditlerent || upwards, 


spirit from that which actuates the great statesman 
of the revolution. 


‘unconvicted of crime and of sane mind.” 
The contemplated changes are great and decisive, 


r 4 » 2 , . . 
rhe atrocity of their language, but they do not involve any real change in the Con- 


and the malignity of their avowed purposes, may be! stitution. They are matters of administration, with- 


copied from Ledru Rollin’s addresses, or M. Blanqui's | out exe: ‘ption. 


ravings, bat they bear no resemblance to the cali 


I:ven now the law does not deny a 
man’s abstract right to vote for members of Parlia- 


= 


statements of M. Lamartine, who has been the Meads | inent,to be taxed by his own repres ntatives, and tobe 
hitherto of gaining for republican France eonfidence |) goy rned by the laws sanctioued or enacted by men 


in Europe, repressing crime at home, and preventin 
that completeanarchy, rapine, and bloodshed, threat- 
ened by the clubs. 

Germany has not recently presented a more allur- 
ingaspect. Money is buried—credit isdestroyed—con- 
fidence has fled from the great central land—banks 


or 
& | 


| 
| 
} 
' 


The framers of the 
Reform Dill assumed that it contains provisions for 
giving a fair and fall representation of the people, 
‘They erroneously made that assumption. Perhaps 
they knowinglyerred. With that secret we are uncon- 


| po 
|cerned, Ihe error remains palpable and evident, 


whom he lias assisted to elect. 


are suspended—manufactories are closed—work-!|\and we inguire not how or why it was committed, 


shops areempty—labour is idle. Germany and France 
are chiefly agricultural countries ; and have not the 
proportionately large population that crowd our 
manufacturing towns, Kent would suffer less in re- 
volation than Laneashire. Invernesshire would feel 
the reverberation of civil war less palpably than 
Lanarkshire, Lyitish society is in an eminently arti- 
heial state, supported by the confidence that peace 
inspires, znd destined to suffer miserably in strife and 
Commotion. 

Ireland is agricultural, and will not thereiore suf. 
fer like Eenglaud or Scotland the natural consequen- 
tes Of its prospective revolt! This consvlation may 
be whispered, Lut it will only beget false peace, 
There is no British party favourable to repeal, except 
hose who seek to expel Irish labourers. We confess 
that a party with this purpose exists ; itis not nu-| 
merically strong, but the orators and writers of the) 
irish Confederation are labouring zealously, and so far 
iceessiully, to make it stronger, The men who have 


obtained a livelihood in England and Scotland better | 


than they procured at home, aud who rave in public 
meetings regarding their resolution to avenge blood 
tpilt in Irish civil war, on Leeds, London, Manclhies- | 
ter, Glas | 
They should find it more agreeable to prevent than | 
to avenge the death of their friends in Lreland ; and. 
f their statements are intended to do more than| 
adorn a sentence, or elicit a cheer, they should take 
shipping forthwith and be on the ground. ‘They are 
bitterest enemies of the Irish race, and create 
a Pane to which we have referred, Dut they 
a — and their friends in Lreland may trust 
ce by we say that there is no party, by position 
uumbers, influential in Lritain, and favourable 
alr ag The earliest result of riots in Britain 
be the expulsion of Irish labourers to starve 








gow, or Liverpool, are insane or criminal.) theaten by turns, a man for the sake of his vote. 


‘Legislation contains nothing more senseless than 
the permission for Harwich to exercise the same— 
'precisely the same power in the Commons enjoyed 
by Liverpool. The preference is not beneficial to 
|Harwich, and it is highly injurious and insulting to 
\Liverpool. These are extreme cases, but there are 
‘hundreds not greatly dissimilar, and the inequality 
of representation is so notorious and prejudicial, that 
'we are surprised to find statesmen, of ordinary intel- 
ligence, endaring its existence. The phenomenon 
There, they are the Whig and Conservative 
leaders—great men-——men of vast acquirements, un- 
doubted genius, and tried experience, standing by the 
not merely tolerating, but presiding over its 
‘administration, and defending its existence. These 
facts detract nothing from the unnatural character 
iof this legislation, but they render its continuance 
'worthy.of remarkable notice, History will record in 
‘it one of the most solemn farces ever played on earth 
by the wise. 

The ballot is refused as unmauly, un-English, and 
‘altogether unbecoming in honest men. If it be “ un- 
‘manly,’” it must be still more “ unhuman” to ereate 
its necessity ; to intimidate, to canvass, to promise, to 
If 
ithe ballot be un-English, then what is the bribe f 
Nothing is more common in England than the bribe. 
Great Yarmouth, and Derby—a large and influential 
city as Derby is—the capital of a county, the resort 
of an old English aristocracy, the locality of thriving 
manufactures, the centre of a great railway system, 
with all the pride and associations of the old, and 
all the profit and advantages of the new world—the 
worlds not of geography but of ideas—yet this 

is bribed, and presently disframchised tor a time, be- 
cause it was bribed. This ballot is called “ unbe- 
coming,’’ which may be true; but it is not upmercan- 


exists, 


abuse, 
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tile, it is not unclubbish, it is not unaristocratic. In 
the heart of commerce, in its most princely institu- 
tions, in the regulation of associations tha! rule the 
world, there is the ballot. In the humblest club, in 
literary societies, iu provincial associations, there is 
the ballot. In the saloons of luxury, in the elubs of | 
the peerage, in the unhomely homes of the unbridled 
and uncaught young aristocrats, the ballot prevails. | 
Everywhere is this unmanly, un-English, unbecom- | 
ing practice admitted, except at the hustings! We} 
must conclude that our merchants, our literati, our | 
aristocracy, are all unmanly, all un-English, all un- | 
becoming, or that the argument against this reform | 
isa falschood. They are witnesses against them- 

selves, or for the ballot. 

The removal of the property qualification for repre- | 
sentatives would only repeal a fiction. The Scottish | 
members are of the average respectability in the | 
House of Commons, and there is no property qualifi- 
cation applicable in their case. The Ienglish and 
Irish representation contains many individuals who 
have not the qualification necessary in law, and yet 
who enter the Ilousc, take the oaths, and keep their 
seats. We shall not be tempted into personal allu- 
sions, but the existence of members, on all sides of the 
louse, without a property qualification, is notorious. 
We do not, therefore, see any strong or unanswerable 
objection against this point. 

Annual Parliaments are opposed on the ground, | 
that they would cause interminable agitation and 
anxiety in the country ; and that representatives 
never would become acquainted with the forms of| 
the House until they were ready to depart. This 
statement would have more weight ifmembcers of one) 
Parliament were rendered incligible for re-election, | 
In that case the argument would be unanswerable. | 
Upon examining, however, the management of large | 
companies, we find that those directors whose time) 
is run out are almost invariably re-elected when they | 
are willing to serve. This point is certainly not of | 
high importance. It admits many modifications. | 
Triennial Parliaments may be equally convenient ; 








or the application of the municipal principle to the 
House of Commons, whereby one-third of the repre- 
sentativesretireannually, might work withadvautage. | 

* Payment of Representatives” is not a principle | 
with which any strife need be raised, It is practised 
in several countries, and in some of our colonies. It | 
might be left with the electors, but in that case its | 
acceptance would be partial, and attempts would be | 
made to regard it ultimately as disreputable. Its) 
expense to the nation would be fully remunerated | 
by the introduction of men into Parliament whose 
services would be useful there —whose circumstances 
do not permit them to give the nation that time gra- 
tuitously which Parliamentary duties require, and 
whose honesty revolts from the idea of rendering 
duties into profit, which are supposed to be unpaid. 
There are, in some respects, en of a similar class in| 
Parliament, useful and talented men, who have been 
converted into jobbers by that economy of the nation 
which expects labour in their case without an equi- | 
valent. The amount of money involved by this ar-| 
rangement is of far less value than the time of the, 
House ; and if members were paid for attending Par- 
liamept, the constituencics would know why the 
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House was counted out when such untoward events 
occurred, The private business of Parliament at pre. 
sent is badly conducted, and the amount that should 
be brought betore Parliament is greatly reduced, from 
the delay and the expense incurred by applicants 
Very probably, in this department alone, the whee 
cost of the payment to members of Parliament coglg 
be more than economised, by casting on them the 
collection of evidence in different sections of the 
country, for what are termed private bills, at periods 
of the year when Parliament is not in session, 

The great objection to the Charter is against the 
suffrage clause. We shall not avoid the expression 
of our regret that, during the long course of years ig 
which this question has been agitated, there have not 
been sutticiently etlective efiorts made, neither by the 
middle classes, nor by the working classes them 
selves, for the removal of that ignorance and imme 
rality existing in many districts; and used as an argu. 
ment against the adoption of universal suffrage, 
The middle classes must have foreseen that, soon or 
late, the day of this agitation would dawn—the day 
when the whole question must be settled on a firmer 
and more permanent basis than that of the Reform 
Bill. The unenfranchised might have foreknown, aud 
prepared themselves against the objections that would 
necessarily be made to their enfranchisement ; be: 
cause, amongst them there are many who are igue 
rant, aud numbers who are vicious. This is the knotty 
point in the Charter. Objections may be offered t 
other divisions, but the grand struggle will be on the 
There is, however, nothing hopeless or 
desperate in the affair. The principle is adopted ia 
America, in Germany, and in France. For a time, 
it will be prevalent in Europe; and extreme folly 
alone can prevent it from becoming permanent, But 
the Chartists of England and Scotland are invited to 
exhibit that extremity of folly which may be fatal 
to their cause. Democracy works wisely in every 
other land, by seeking to unite small states, that they 
may become strong, resist aggression, and presery 
peace. Democracy is besought here to assumeé 
different aspect—to split the empire into sections, # 
create new interests, and to render probable a strife 
of custom-houses, if not actual warfare. 


tranchise, 


REASONS AGAINST REPEAL. 


The temptation, whether offered by the party 
presented by the London Times, or that of the Dub 
lin Nution, should be rejected indignantly, as & 
reign from the mission of democracy. The Tuma, 
in the fierce language congenial to that journal, and 
associated with its fame, demands a social re 
the union—a particular alien bill against Irishmes 
who are to be excluded from England because they 
are bratal, ignorant, and troublesome. The Dubla 
papers demand repeal to exclude Englishmen free 
[reland—to give Ireland to the Lrish—to destroy 
influence of that ‘* bloody monster the British oe 
vernment ’ '—to tame the Saxon, and to secure tor lee 
land **the justice that England will never concede: 

We cannot foretell the course that the democray 
of this country will adopt. They may, with th 
7imes, determine to banish every Irishmen. 
their shores ; to prevent the natives of that 
from earning here a living by their |abour +f 
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aot against Treland the clauses of a stricter alien act 
than has been applied to even any foreign nation— | 
to subjects of another crown—men of a different race 
speaking a different language, and practising dif- 
ferent eustoms ; and they may decide with the 
Dublin press, that the people of this country hate the 
Irish, oppress the Irish, and never would, under any 
eireumstances, regard them as equals, meet them in 
justice, or aid them in kindness. They may adopt 
these sentiments, for there is not any further dis- 
tinction between the London Times and the Dublin 

ss, than that the one presents the right, and the 
other the left side of this apple of Sodom. They may 
accept the invitation to fraternise, for the purpose 
of breaking up the family, dividing its inheritance, 
and, with formalityand kindness, establishing hence- 
forward a law of enmity between its different meim- 
bers! They may employ on each shore of a narrow 
channel fleets gf custom-house boats, and build 
barracks for custom-house officers, to prevent an the 
west side the importation of Saxon blankets, and on 
the east side the ingress of Irishmen. They may 
take that course, but its advocates can scarcely hope 
for success, ifthey merely consider well the conse- 
quences of their triumph. 

Repeal of the Union would involve a re-adjust-_ 
ment of the debt. The division that would fall to 
Ireland must be equal to sixty or eighty millions 
terling, although taking a strict arithmetical pro- 
portion, the first sum would be doubled. We donot 
deny the capabilities of Ireland to meet the interest 
on this debt, but we cannot communicate that faith 
to capitalists. For every shilling in these sixty to 
eighty millions pounds, the creditors hold the na 
tional faith of the united empire; and they cannot 


be justly expected to reduce their security without. 


proportionately increasing the interest, while they 
cannot be compelled to adopt that course upon any 
pretence. Their claims may be repudiated, and their 
property may be confiscated; but in justice and good 
faith, the debtors cannot enforce any arrangement 
that involves less than the securitv of the whole 
empire. 

Repeal needed not necessarily, but, in the spirit in 
which it is proposed, it would probably involve, an 
upbreaking of the army to the extent of the Irishmen 
intheranks, That should be one of the consequences 
following the measure, if it were gone into in the spi- 
rit evineed either by the press of the Confederation 
or the Saxon Times. Even Ireland itself could not 
escape division on the principle that alone presents a 
eolour of justification for this measure. The majority 
of the people of Ireland demand repeal, it is said, and 
added, “therefore they should have it.’”’ A majority of 
the people of Ulster, and especially of the eastern 
eounties in Ulster, would demand another repeal; and 
therefore should they have it! Are states to be bro- 

* apon every change of sentiment that may oecur 
wa portion of their inhabitants? Ulster, undoubt 
Ally, is equally entitled, on this principle, to remain 
attached t» Britain, or to re-establish its ancient ‘so 
vereign rights, as anv other province, or portion of a | 


Provines, in the island 
© present only a few of those serious complica- | 


of violent addresses. 
would arise from the measure, which, if. 


fret carried, must retard the prosperity of Ireland, || more serious ; for insurrection never can overthrow 
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and injure the unity and power of Britain. The 
prosperity of lreland, even under the excitement and 
the agitation prevalent from wrongs maintained 
‘and abuses inflicted, is not merely aname. Com. 
merce and manufuictures are tender plants that never 
‘thrive in stormy climes ; and, therefore, they have 
not been successful in the south and west of Lreland, 
Agriculture has been most severely checked during 
the last three years. Absenteeism undoubtedly 
draws money out of Ireland; as it draws money 
out of Scotland and England, and yet Ireland has 
been substantially increasing in wealth. The ree 
turns of stock transferred from England to Ireland, 
and from Ireland to England, show an annual ba- 
lance of one million sterling in favour of Ireland 
during the past seven vears. This addition to the 
wealth of Ireland may have contributed little to the 
business of her merchants or the employment of her 
artisans, and yet it implies an annual additional 
expenditure there since the commencement of the 
septennial period of £210,000. The deficient laws 
regarding land tenure and the laws that tolerate waste 
and improvable land, where capital and labour aro 
both seeking employment, have retarded agricul- 
tural prosperity ; but the very large sums recently 
advanced by Government fordrainage purposes prove 
that even the parties now in power are willing to 
promote the material prosperity of Ireland, Factious 
hatred may dictate the most odious accusations ; 
but there is no example in history of more disinte- 
rested aid having been afforded to any portion of an 


empire, by its Central Government, than Ireland has 


received during the past two years. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE ALLIANCE. 


Even if all the accusations of the Dublin press were 
more than imaginative, why should the Chartists, 


| or any other party in this country, formed to obtain 


the extension and strengthening of organie rights 
and institutions, be burdened by this particular case ¢ 
Are not the obstacles pre sented to any farther con- 
cession of just claims sufficiently formidable ¢ Is the 
Liberal party so very strong that it can court addi- 
tions to its foes for a doubtful project ¢ Can it be the 
interest of the operatives in England and Scotland 
these are the words 
used, and the purpose declared, in this alliance—by 
threats of violence, by the purchase of arms, by volun- 
tary enlistment into an unlicenced militia—by eon- 
federation with men who hint the propriety of buarn- 
ing Leeds, and sacking Liverpool—by making, as 
they are recommended to make, “rans for gold,” and 
getting the countrics, as they are advised to get them, 
into a state “too hot” for the Government ; which 
must be preceded by making their own homes ** too 
cold’ for their families? We invite them to reeon- 
sider the mischief accomplished during April by the 
semblance and the threat of violence. The Govern- 
ment bill, for the better security of the Crown, passed 
by majorities greater than those in favour of any other 
measure within our reeollection ; and these majori- 
ties, in a very considerable degree, reflected public 
opinion. The new Alien Act is another consequence 
These are the first fruite from 
The fature gatherings will be 


to “embarrass the Government” 


the system of force. 
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a Government supported by the great majority 
of the middle classes in any country. The 
French Revolution was effected by the Nationa! 
Guard. The Berlin battle was fought by the Berlin 


burghers. The war of Lombardy is conducted by a: 


people, and not by any section of the people—by 
noble, citizen, and artisan, and not by the labouring 
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but it need not be introduced. The same rule applies 
to this Irish repeal question, and the attempted alli. 
ance cannot be projected for a good purpose, and wil] 
not have a profitable ending. 

Better and wiser would it be for all classes in these 





lands to seek for justice and equality for all classes. 
| to:draw together closer and on surer principles the ties 


classes alone. Everywhere, the middle classes of | that connect the colonies with the home country: 
society have freely communicated their new privileges ||to give the British empire a reality of existence 


to the operative classes, and there is no reason for des- 


; 
; 
' 


pondency here. We cannot perceive, however, the’ 


necessity, or the expediency, of making up in a docu- 


wherever its power and the language of its people 
extends : to obtain in exchange for the vast debt in- 
curred by past measures a unity of mind and pur. 








ment all or any of the acts that a reformed Parlia- || pose—of justice, of good will, and of common in. . 
ment may hereafter adopt. If Ireland requires any || terest through all the British possessions, embra- . 
measures—no matter what they be—if consistent | cing every clime, extending over almost unlimited : 
with justice, the people can surely trust themselves lands, and producing every necessary and luxury l 
to be just. There would be no propriety in adding ||that man requires or the world supplies. Better e 
the law of entail, of primogeniture, of game, to the), and wiser far would it be to adopt measures of " 
confession of any man’s political opinion, touching ||this character, with this great purpose; and 80, if h 
organic reforms. <A declaration on the eurreney | other nations resist as they continue to resist the a 
question would probably separate Birmingham from || fair and equitable offers we have made for a perfeei 4 
Manchester; and Glasgow, with all respect, we|/ interchange of productions, we can fall back, as we ol 
venture to say, wiser on that subject than either) will return, on the world in miniature that we pos B 
of the other two, from both of them; and, there- || sess—a world large enough to employ, fertile enough fi 
fore, on any other subject, where all the three are | to repay all our capital and all our labour, and rea- to 
agreed, it would be unwise to introduce the jarring | lise in the British confederation those ideas of pa- ae 
element of the currency, to weaken their proceed. || cific intercourse, and its consequent prosperity, that ea 
ings, or separate them, ultimately leaving the eur- || the general world is yet too young to learn ; and pr- 
rency where it was, and the primary object unfi-| vide a field for legislative energy, and individual pa- la 
nished. A Varliamentary Association has been | triotism and philanthropy, that our means, however 
formed, to promote organic reforms. Mr. Hume is || energetically they may be used, cannot fully reach ra 
president, and Mr. Cobden is vice-president of the so- || for centuries. That would be a better, a wiser, and ole 
ciety. We suspect, that if the currency question were | a nobler policy than, at the suggestion of narrov- be 
introduced, the vice-president would be found in oppo- || minded men, whose mental stretches little farther 
sition to the president, who, we think, is right, while than their bodily vision, to divide, and by dividing, a, 
the member for West Yorkshire is wrong on this point; |. to destroy. ie 
Re 
A WHISPER FROM THE GRAVE. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL, too 
A weary wailer, kneeling They never can recall me 
Beside a new-made grave, My spirit from its heaven : ven 
With many a burst of feeling, Let not thy spirit—riven for 
The dead’s return did crave : From light—to darkness fall ! m5 
‘*Come back !'’ quoth he, ‘‘to save the 
My soul from deadly sin - ‘* Ne’er waste on idle sorrow in | 
[ have no strencth without thee— | The time to labour due : ast 
© make the earth about thee l'o-day is thine—to-morrow . 
Ungird, to let me in *” Hath mystic meanings! Sue ably 
. ; _ For strength to Hr, the true, Nou 
I would have sweet tHlowers reneng pad te wll dena ene’ tha: 
ae ee ee, 2 | Leave self for loyal labour— | taki 
Amane we sill Cilla | Work for thy needful neighbour, A 
7 SRE AO And sintul griefs shal! go " frcu 
O'er thy forsaken pall! iiss ile I 
© wilt thou ue’er return ! It ceased! Then disentangled Der 
Then here I'll lie, in sorrow, | From sorrow’s selfish thrall, Lay 
Till with the dead, to-morrow, Down, like a serpent strangled, red 
I pass life's wotul bourne.” | His ill intents did fall ; 
Hark ! on his ear what falleth, And o’er the graveyard wall F 
Like far off nrusic’s tones ? The wailer went. I’ the air, ud 
A well-known dear one calleth, | Lo! dawn-roused larks are singing 
Yet death that dear one owns— | From the earth bright flowers are spt 
i 


** Weak wailer! check thy moans— 





Embiem: of work, love, prayer ! 
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MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 
BOOK I, 


THE DUKE AND THE STUDENT, 


CHAPTER Xl. ‘*] want money, and I can stand your delays no longer. I 
M. BROWN. asked 100,000 livres for the jewels and papers; you offered 

Ir was the very next evening after the marriage had been | 60,000; I will make a sacrifice and take 80,000." 
decided on between Adela and Count Leopold, when M. Brown|| ‘‘I am instructed,” said Brown, quietly, after examining 


. ° i . ° P = 
left his inter.or boudoir, escorting a female companion, who/}|a note which lay before him, ‘‘to offer you at present 0, 000 


had done the dirty police agent the honour to sup with him, || livres.”’ 
Despite, however, the coarseness of his garb, his manner was | ‘* What means this insolence?"’ cried the trooper, angrily. 
‘‘It is our rule, if our offers are not accepted at once, we 


extremely polite, for M. Brown was a man who had seen the 
world, and derived benefit from his travels. He was astrange || always offer less, especially when we need offer nothing.”’ 





mixture. By trade a spy, he had become selfish, sensual, and|| — ‘* That is to be seen,"’ said the other, striking his gloved 
avaricious ; but though he served those who paid him well— | fist upon the table. ‘‘ M. Brown—tell M. Ducrosne from 
though he did his strict duty to the Siate, and was the ablest | me, that unless to-morrow he counts me out 80,000 livres, | 
of all the several agents in the service of the monarchy, M. | will make an offer to the parties concerned myself.”’ 

Brown hated those wliose lacquey and servant he was.  Mis- | ‘In person /"’ sneered the spy, raising his spectacles off 
fortune had made him what he was. Fond of luxury, used || his nose, and looking provokingly at the speaker, 

to comfort, to the ease and power procured by wealth, he had | ‘* Take care,’’ replied the other, angrily ; ‘I have borne, 
necepted the tenebrous part of a spy, because it gave him | Maitre Brown, with your insolence long enough, Let me 
easily what he once had legitimately possessed. have no more of this,’’ 


| , 
Bon soir, Midame la Comtesse,”’ said the spy, with aj| ‘‘Count,’’ said M. Brown, calmly, ‘‘let me give you ad- 
: 





laugh. | vice for your own good ; do not force me to report you dan- 
“Good night, my dear lord,’’ replied the supposed Coun- || gerous.”’ 
tess, a lively, handsome brunette, thrust with a title into so- “oat” 
ciety by the police to serve their purposes, a practice always ‘* Because your liberty would not be worth an hour's pur- 
common in France. chase.”’ 
“To-morrow, according to promise,’’ added M. Brown, ‘* Tonnere !'’ cried the trooper, ‘‘ this is too bad. What 


‘? 


“and mind bring me word what part this Marquis de St. || can you allege against me ? 
Hurage really played last night.’’ | ‘*That you are a thief,’’ replied M. Brown. 
“ile comes to the soiree where I am going this evening. || ‘* We are all so, more or less,"’ said the other, to all appear- 
" ance, quietly. 
‘*But in open day—not at night, likeafelon,’’ added the spy. 


‘*Your proofs ?’’ laughed the other, hiding thus the rem 


Rely upon it, I will make him talk. 


And the feimale agent went out. 


M. Brown now advanced to his old chair, and once more 


took up his ancient pipe, and loaded it. Before him lay nu-|| nant of shame which lingered in a once noble breast, 





come to some understanding ?"’ 


Scarcely, however, had the agent settled himself comfort- | 


i 
Merous letters and reports, which it was his usual evening | ‘* That is our secret,’’ said M. Brown. 
amusement to examine. They were now interesting enough, | ‘« You refuse me, then, 80,000 livres ¢"’ 
for all contained true or false accounts of conspiracies, of com- ‘*T have offered you 50,000 As our time is valuable, and 
ing emeuics, of the anger of the people, of the suffering among | | a second interview will cost time, I shall, to-morrow, offer 
the masses—-topies which M. Brown forgot not to insist upon, || you but 40,000," 
it his report drawn up for the lieutenant’s own eye, as well }} ‘*Come: come *"’ s iid the trooper, after a moment of re- 
Ms that of the ministers, from the notes before him. ia ction, and speaking in a more coaxing tone, ‘‘ cannot we 


ably, put on his spectacles, trimmed his lamp, and opened va-||  ‘* What do you propose ‘’’ replied the spy, with that equa- 
mous documents, than a tinkle of the bell below showed him | oimity which was so insolent, 

that he was azaim troubled with visiters, and one who would|| ‘‘I ask 80,000 livres, They offer 100,000." 

take no denial. “Wellt” 


* | . . . * ‘ - 
As usual, M. Brown moved not, habit having given him the ‘*Get me the 80,000, and ten of them are yours,"’ 


| 

j 

| 
feulty of never being startled at anything. | ‘T prefer twenty,’’ said the spy, coolly, ‘‘and that is what 
; Phe next minute the door ¢ pened, and the trooper of the ‘| M. Duerosne gives me. It is my interest to be honest to my 
te he # at Bat . ' ‘? 
reer Sou, the aristocratic companion of the Prince de || employers. 


lambesc, the friend of the Abbé Roy, entered rather hur- || ** Mort dieu !"" cried the other, in a tone of great exas- 


Medi, | peration, ‘‘am I to be cheated, robbed! 1, who risked every- 
Good evening, Monsieur le Comte,” said the spy. ‘thing, am offered one-half the prize, while you, who run no 
5 Sood evening,’’ replied the trooper, cavalierly, seating || chance of punishment, share the plunder,’’ 

hanse! ‘* We have power in our hands to have all. Admire our 


You have business with me?” continued the imperture|| magnanimity in taking only half,’’ said M. Brown, with a 
Brown. laugh, 
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+“ Neither half nor any shall you have, or my name is not 
the Courit de In Tour,”’ thundered the other. 

At this moment the door opened, and, unannounced, Jean 
Torticolis entered the den of the police spy. 

**Good morning, Jean,’’ said Brown, coolly. 

Jean did not reply, his eyes being fixed with chained power 
on the Count, whose last words he had heard. 

The Count took no notice of him, but hurried past, and | 
went out. 


MIRANDA: A TALE OF'THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


ceal as yet. Ali the names are his, but he assumes 
other, according to the circumstances in which he is placed, 
When he met with and sought to seduce your wife, he was 
the Viscount de Montbar; among his lower associates he iy, 
the Count de la Tour ; among his friends he is the Count d 
la Tour-Neville. ' ? 

‘* He is, then ’’ cried Jean, clasping his hands, 

‘« Exactly,’” replied the spy. 

Torticolis, petrified at this lucid explanation, stood trem. 








‘* Count de la Tour,’’ muttered Jean—‘‘I knew him as the | 
Viscount de Montbar.”’ | 

** During his father’s life,’’ said the spy; ‘‘ but what seek 
you!” 

‘What I have found—the present name and occupation of | 
my enemy.’’ 

** You came in very & propo:,"’ laughed M. Brown; ‘‘he | 
was threatening me, and I should have shot him, if he had | 
moved a foot towards me. 

The crick-neck shuddered ; for, that man dead, the one | 
hope of his life was gone. 

‘* Is he ander your protection ?"’ continued Torticolis. | 

** Not atall,’’ evied M. Brown. ‘‘ Do you intend anything | 
against him 7’ 

**I do."’ 

‘What?’ 


** Ile is my marked enemy—the man who robbed me of my | 


You saved his life."’ 


; 


wife, home, and fortune ; who, by his perjured voice, had me | 
condemned to death, and who took from me legal existence.’’ | 

** Bat this does not enable you to be revenged on him.”? | 

‘*No!’’ eried Jean Torticolis, with a long breath, as if he, 
drew in the sweet savour of vengeance ; ‘‘ but he is a thief, | 
and I can denounce him.’’ 

‘*How a thief ?’’ said M. Brown, eyeing Jean suspi- 
ciously. 

** He robbed the Duke de Ravilliere at the inn of the Der- | 
nier Sou.’ 

“AR?” 

‘Ile came in disguise to the auierge, and in the night 
forced open the Duke's carriage, stole the money it contained, 
and the Countess Miranda's jewellery ——’’ 

**Jean,’’ sail M. Drown, opening his eyes widely, ‘‘ hew 
knew you all this /’’ 

** I saw him do it,”’ answered the ecrick-neck, somberly. 

‘* T recollect," said the spy, somewhat relieved, ‘‘ you there 
met with Charles Clement.’’ 

**T did.’’ 

‘* And,’’ continued M. Brown, ‘‘ you now wish to be re- 
venged on yourenemy. none condition, you shall have every 
facility.”’ 

** And that is-——"’ 

** Jean Torticolis,”’ replied the spy, ‘‘ this man isa noble, 
and an aristocrat. 

** Only in part."’ 


Do you know his history 7" 


** Born of one of the noblest famil'es in France, he at an) 
early age lost his father. Left to interested guardians, he was 
badly broug'it up, and scarcely gained possession of his heri- 
tage when he spent it. Having now neither money nor cre- 
dit, he locked around him. A noble relative obtaincd for him | 
a lieutenancy in the Royal Allemands; but women, wine, and 
ecards required more monry than his modest pay, and the | 
Viscount de Montbar, otherwise Count de la Tour, eee 
wise——"’ 

“Well!” 


** But the name which is really hig is a secret 1 mist cone | 


| veted. 


|towards home, nursing in his bosom the hope of reveng® 


bling like a leaf with anxiety. 
‘* You have now the game in your hands. He is an gp 
| grateful scoundrel. ‘The police have protected him hitherte, 





|| because he paid well, and served our purpose ; but, convineed 


that his real character is a secret from us, he grows insolent, 


‘| and we give him up.’’ 


“ Wholly ?”” 

“ Wholly.’’ 

‘Then, what am I to do?’’ said thecritk-neck, radiant 
with the joy of the poor and ignorant, that of trampling on the 


|rich and proud. 


‘*Wait,’’ replied M. Brown, ‘‘another is in the secret, who 
will track him better than us. But be ready ; have all your 
traps set; bide your time, and when it comes, let him hare 
no loop-hole for escape.’’ 

‘Fear not,’’ said Torticolis, rubbing his hands joyfulls; 
‘*but think you he knows where she is ¢”’ 

‘* He does, and so do I,’’ replied the spy, coolly. ‘‘ If you 
act wisely, that secret will be your reward.,’’ 

Jean, who stood about two yards from the police-agent, 
looked at him, as if to measure the probabilities of a struggle, 
in which victory would gain for him the intelligence he so eo- 
But he saw the butt-end of a pair of pistcls peering 
from among the papers on the table. 

‘*Tt would be no use,”’ said the other, laughing. 

‘* What ?’’ answered Jean, in the utmost confusion, 

| ‘To knock me on the head,” said the strange indivi- 
dual, whom M. Ducrosne_ himself could never put out of 
| temper. 
‘*M. Brown,”’ said Torticolis, almost wildly, ‘‘ you have 
| my secret. Iam dying, because that secret is still one for me. 
If I could wring it from you by force, I would ; I cannot, and 
| [ submit to your will.” 





‘*T admire your frankness,’’ put in Brown, ‘‘ and now, 

collect my advice.’’ 
| ‘Twill. Twill bide my time, and leave to this otherthe 
task which is forbidden to me.”’ 

‘* Rely upon it, Maitre Torticolis, you will play your part, 
and no mean one.”’ 

The bell here tinkled again, and M. Brown waved his hand 
as a signal to Jean to retire. 

On the stairs, he ran against a man in a slouched hat aad 


‘|cloak, who no sooner caught sight of the countenance a 


Charles Clement’s servant than he bowed his head, all 

passed him, without Jean's being able to get the least glimpr™ 

of his face. iat 
‘*T should know that individual, too,’’ muttered Torticolis, 

vainly, however, striving to tax his recollections. om 
With this sage reflection, he left the house, and 


* 
ad 


: 


aad 


against one wh» had so direly injured him. 
When Jean, after an hour’s walk, to calm his agitation © 


| mind, entered, he found his master and Graechas 
|| discussin ing the propriety of an armed struggle against” 


oe 





pression, 
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was for an immediate ery to arms, to which So was it in Paris.* Money had run away. It was ex- 
ciate Clement replied — ported with women and bonnet-boxes to Great Britain, 
ca There will be a struggle, Antiboul; but how it will end || or Germany, and elsewhere, and the stagnation whieh ensued 
gaccansay, But this is no question, when liberty and || produced, with an awful famine, much misery. The people 
ean trath are at stake. The blood of the innocent |} were half-starved, and when they got something to eat, it 
be shed thick'y, but it will, like the teeth of the dragon, || Was wretched black bread—earthy, mouldy, bitter. The 
yes new men to contend aguiant oppression. We may || court, pampered, fattened on the subsistence of the poor 
ue wea principle never.’ —who alone in those days paid taxes—instead of secking to 
Then Why,” cried Gracchus, petulantly, ‘‘ did you foree | allay this suffering, sent troops, and cannon, and ammunition, 
ran away before the bayonets of the Chevaliers du || to slaughter the starving populace, whose hunger made them 

5 Z F ready to rise at a word. A breath of insurrection ruffled 
Because the time was not come,’’ said Charles, calmly. | the agitated sea more and more every hour, The army, on 
“There i¢ a time when more is gained by retiring than re- which the court counted, was disaffected, and no regiments 
|| were sure, save the Swiss and German, and these were 











sisting.” 
Charles Clement was right. The cause of liberty and the || encamped on the Champs de Mars. 
ple is so sacred and noble, that cowardice itself is gre at-|| Thirty-five thousand troops were placed between Paris 


sees in their leader, if they assume cowardice from prine’ iple. || and Versailles, to overawe the people and their representa- 
To he admired, to be honoured, to be loved, is not the mis-|| tives. Twenty thousand more were hourly expected, 

sion of those whose task it is to guide the movement of the | It was under the influence of these ideas that, after walk- 
generous masses to victory. It is for them to bear odium, | ing through the streets, hearing the discussion in the Palais 
calemny, hate, misery, starvation, all, and care not, so there | Royal, and dining at hoine, on the evening which was to 


té less suffering among the poor—so the cause of freedom | precede the marriage of Count Leopold and the Lady Adela, 
maké some stride. ‘The flight of the word of truth ac srons || ( ‘harles Clement, and his friend Graechus Antiboul, were 
the ocean and abyss of possession and power is so slow, that | seated near their fire-place, in earnest conversation. Tt was 
many must fall dead by the way, unrewarded, unrequited, _ alate hour, and for a long time they were engaged in dis- 
sre by Him who rewards all according to their deserts. In | cussing the events of the hour, and in preparing various plans 
theworld, sneers, insult, falsehood, ignorant abuse, contempt, | | of resistance to the schemes and machinations of power, 
the outpourinzs of great insolence—in heaven, the smile of ||“ That young man whom we spoke with will go far,'* 
Him to whom the poor man is always welcome: such is the | ‘said Gracehus. ks ; 
grat reward of the heralds of democracy. || ** Camille Desmoulins,"’ replied Clement: ‘he will. Bat 
|| I have no great faith in either him or your dirty friend, the 
\|doctor. ‘The one is a patriot from temperament, the other 
|| from disappointed literary ambition—both bad recommenda. 
CHAPTER XIII. tions. Patriotism, to be great, must be the result of settled 
conviction.’ 
iad Wt ‘*Then you and I are great enough,”’ said Graeehus, 
Tax sceance royale took place on the 23d June ; and the | laughing. 
king, pushed forward by a selfish nobility, and a haughty and ‘*No man is little who is true,’’ continued Clement; “we 
imperious qneen, committed the extreme folly of reminding || leian not be great in the eyes of the world; this greatness fs 
the people of the despotism under which France had so long | as often the result of accident as of worth, but we shall do 
saffered. The commons were treated with haughty disre- || perhaps a great part unknown."’ 


speet: the king's speech was severe, and tyrannic—he broke || ‘‘ Cireatness is truly the result of caprice, not of dessert,’* 
altheir decrees, and ended by commanding them to separate. | answered Gracchus, emphatieally: ‘here is this dragoon of a 
The tone was mighty, the means petty. Conant’ Leopold will marry a charming wench to-morrow, 

The commons listened, and disobeyed. _ whom he does not deserve; while you, who love her truly, and 


From that moment, royalty became discredited in France. || deserve her, will be left alone and hop:less.”’ 

The consequences in Paris were varied. The rich, always||  ‘* Graechus,’’ said Clement, turning pale and speaking in 
timid, began to hide their money, to escape from Paris, to} a reproachful tone, *‘ why remind me of a misery I would 
cary their money abroad, and commit all those other fullies, || fain forget for ever ?"’ 

4 which gold is alone capable. ** Charles,”’ replied his friend, warmly, ‘‘ beeause, on my 

What a coward is gold ! Give him a summer sky, velvetty word and honour as a inan and a republican, this marringe 
4ens, a smooth carriage- -way, a fair wind, a never-ceasing || will not take place.”’ 
meastony of existence, and he is the most pot-valiant of|| ‘‘Antiboul! Antiboul !*’ said Clement, in a tone nearly 
bemes—wil! march at the head, play Hercules, flaunt his | of anger. 
2¢led armour on downy carpets, and take the lead, too, | ‘* My dear friend,’’ continued the student, taking thetwo 
ineverything. At such times, he is at the top of the tree, || hands of his companion, ‘* had I not been sure of defeating 
master everywhere; rules the roast in senate, council chamber, || the schemes of this cousin, think you | would bave been so 
and viilage, and way-stde ale-house. But, break up the mono- || stillf Not only will the marriage not take place, but thie 
‘ey, let a little rough wind arise, and blow the good ship||rival of yours will have to give up all elaims now and for 
*ret a little faster than he thinks fit—and gold becomes a || ever.”’ 
ae Acres; his valour oozes out at his elbows; he pa aE Se 

an seats sptaite below hie beanthy, ihe biden blair |. ssi, ws toe sects tbe, There wants, however, ene 


“et 
beeen altosether, and, in fact, plays the part of a mean, |! similitude. The wealth was then in few bands : it is ow ig 
metal, without a soul above that of a pigeon, pmany. Hence ultimate sa/ration, Verbum sap, 
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‘* Bat explain,” said the lover, shaking his mournful head. 

“My dear fellow, he is married already,’’ continued 
Gracchus, calmly. 

** Married!” thundered Charles Clement, rising, and look- 
ing wildly at the quiet physiognomy of Antiboul. 

** Married!’ repeated Gracchus; ‘‘ yes, married; and so 
fastly that nothing can untie the union. All we want now is 


to secure the proof.’’ 
** And how is that to be done”’ said Clement, almost 
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and Adela was neither right, nor just, nor holy, 
a sacred contract, not wholly for this world ; but if it nites 
us by the bonds of paternity, is a tie which is more } 
than any other known tothe world. When contracted jj 

or forcibly, or coldly, marriage is a crime. All are 
contracting parties, and those who aid, abet, and instigate 
But society has created laws as absurd as unjust ; and te 
breaking of a rash word is held more criminal thap og. 
demning a human being to years of misery. 





convinced despite himself by the calm manner of his old 
school-fellow. 

*¢ Put on your hat and cloak ; order Jean to fetch a voiture; 
and let us drive to the Countess Miranda’s, near the Louvre, | 





where you know she sleeps to-night.’’ | 

‘* utwhythe Countess Miranda ?’’ said Charles, more pale | 
than ever. 

Sudden hope is far more painful than despair. Despair is 
a quiet, sure, and positive suffering, which becomes less every 
hour; while sudden hope, buoyed up justly or unjustly, is full 
of keen sensations, which are more painful often than plea-. 
sant, and which become worse every instant, until the final 
moment arrives. 

** Summon Jean,’ 
a& Woman's wit in this affair, and I know no one so fit as the 


said Antiboul, in reply: ‘‘ we shall want 
Countess Miranda de Castelmonte.’’ 

*¢ Is it necessary to disturb her ?’’ said Charles, hesitating, 
he knew not why. 

‘* Tt is,’ continued Gracchus; ‘‘ and now, my dear fellow, 
will you leave everything in my hands? I will be ealm, which 
you will not be; I will be cautious, which you will not be ; 
and for this reason, you must not be surprised if I keep 
much secret from you unt! the decisive instant of action.’’ 

** Gracehus, my old and faithful sehool-fellow,’’ replied 
Charles Clement, ‘‘ I trust everything to you. 1 will follow 
blindly in the path you march, satistied that you will lead me 
fairly and we'll. 
this rival, Antiboul. 


*? 


But none but fair and honest means with 


[know you, mytriend, In your anxicty 





t® serve me 

** Charles,’’ said Antiboul, interrupting him, ‘* there shall 
be none but most fair and honourable measures taken with 
your cousin.’’ 

**T rely on you, Jean.” 

Jean entered on the instant with their cloaks and hats, 
besides which, considering the times, he brought two pair ot 
pistols. 

** Let us walk,’’ preferred the lover; ‘‘ we shall arrive more 
quickly than with a eoach.”’ 


** TL agree,”’ said the student. 

And they went out, followed by Jean Torticolis. who had 
not spoken a word. 

Tt was past eleven, and the streets were in that quarter 
nearly empty. tue St. 
Honoré, and following this, they soon entered the narrow 
street in which stood the splendid hotel of Miranda, and to 


A minute brought them to the 


which she had retired in consequence of the changes rendered 
necessary by the new suites of apartments needed for the 
young couple. Another reason, that Adela had been so un- 
well all day as to need a narcotic to make her sleep, and 
total stillness had been stated by the family physician as the 
only chance of her rising in a fit state to go through the fatal 
Ceremony of the next day. 

While it is a question, if marriage against the will of parents | 
be justifiable, at all events bencath a parent's roof, it is) 
quite certain that such a marriage as that of Count Leopold | 


The Countess Miranda sat alone in a magnificent sale. 
| It was all hung with tapestry, and adorned by rare old fe. 
| niture, consoles, and carved buffets, and pictures. She wy 
near a table, in a luge arm-chair that nearly hid her fore 
| By her side was a lamp, on which rested a book, but be 
|eyes were fixed on an empty arm-chair opposite, 


| Her gr 


was fixed and vacant. Her eyes were humid, as if sean 
were forcing their way through, and yet the aspect of be 
features was stern and rigid. ' 

She was thinking, and the lone splendour around her bad 
With youth, 
beauty, all the delights which wealth and luxury could pr- 
cure, she wanted the one charin of a//, sweet coupanionsbip~ 
the eve to admire her beauty, the love to welcome her youth, 
the soci ty which would have made her proud of her posses. 
sions, were all wanting; and the next day the only fries 
she had would pass away to the arms of a husband, and bk 


east her thoughts into a peculiar channel. 


come almost a stranger. 

Then a vision arose of one with whom, perhaps, Adeb 
would not have been a stranger ; and the Countess bluse 
crimson as her fluttering heart sent to her a hope whieh se 
wished even to think vain. 
| At this momenta slight noise in the apartment made be 
raise her eyes, and Charles Clement stood before her, bata 





vliand, pale and mournful. 
| **Monsieur Clement,’’ said the Countess, rising, whit 
| consciousness nade the blood come crimson to her cheek, 
‘‘ And my friend, Gracchus Antiboul,’’ replied the lover, 
'«*Thave very much to apologise for disturbing you at ti 
‘late hour, but we have believed you would excuse us ia! 
| good cause.’’ 
‘* Be seated, gentlemen,’’ replied Miranda, warmly, whir 
‘*T am too happy if! 
can he of the slightest use either to you or to your friend.” 
‘* At present,’’ said Graechus, gaily, ‘* being heart-whol, 
[have no need of your kindness; but I bring you hers 


she waved her attendants to retire. 


| poor lover, in whose ease you ean do much.” 


| **7,"? cried Miranda, blushing more crimson thaa befor 

‘and mach astonished. 

| ** Much,’’ repeated Gracchus, quietly, ** for with me ye" 
can prevent, to-morrow morning, the marriage of the a 

| Adela and Count Leopold her cousin. 

| ‘* Impossible,”’ cried Miranda, full of conflicting emotia* 

| ‘Tt appears to mealso,’’ said Charles Clement, sadly; “b 

| my friend Gracchus insists that 2 

‘« 1 told you before, my dear fellow, that you must, for 

| present, remain in the dark,’’ interrupted Gracchus; vile 

| Countess Miranda will favour me with ten minutes’ interW™ 


| T will explain all to her.”’ 





| ‘* Twill retire,’’ said Clement, shaking his head. 
‘*No!'’ cried the youug Countess, ‘‘ remain seated, Lp 
you; your friend and I can speak in yonder embrasatt, © 
doubtless your ears will not be too indisereet.”’ o 
Gracehus rose gallantly, and casting a triumphaat ga 
at his pale and anxious friend, led the Italian beauty. 
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farther end of the room, where an open window led into a 

Fuss tot nota moment. In a few words, his plea and 
jfeas were explained. When he concluded, Miranda breathed 
an involuntary sigh. ape . 

is Shall I have your co-operation ?”’ said Antibeul, looking 
at ber, almost coldly. 

«Monsieur Antiboul,’’ replied Miranda, firmly, while her 
eyes were meekly raised to heaven, which she called to her 
aid, to consummate the sacrifice, ‘‘ you shall have all you 


ask.” 


“Thanks! thanks !"’ cried Gracchus, triumphantly. 





« But why not explain to Charles; he must suffer martyr- | 


dom, poor fellow,”’ said Miranda, anxiously. \] 


* Because I know him well, and know, too, that he would, | 
in his own case, refuse to accept the plot, which he would 
pot object to practisa, himself for auother.’’ 
‘We must send him away, then.’’ 

“ Decidedly,’’ replied Gracchus. 

“And you?” 

** Must remain here,’’ said the student, «juietly. 
“You are irresistible, Monsieur Antiboul,’’ replied the | 


Countess, with a faint laugh. | 
“A general complaint of the ladies in iny quarter,’’ said | 
Gracebus, complacently 
With these words, the student and the Countess re-entered 
the apartment. as she turnetl away 
from Antiboul her expression was ghat.tly, but she had no 
selfish 
ment tarnished the victory over sel’? which she had just | 
achieved. | 
“Monsieur Charles,’’ said she, kiadly, advancing at the 
same time, and placing her hand ger itly on his arm, ‘* your 
friend has richt on his side. 
“ Madam,”’ and looking ra- 
dant with hope, ‘‘ your words are r ich manna in the wilder- 
ness, and [ place myself wholly in y-our hands.”’ 


Miranda was very pale ; 


instant of hesitation—no 


be hop ful for to-morrow.’ 


rising, 


exclaimed Clement, 


**Of course,’’ said Gracchus, lav ghing, ‘tall my promises 
brought but doubt; the Countess speaks but a word, and you 
are as happy as a school-boy.’’ 

“ But you do so love me ”’ exe laimed Charles. 

“And [,’’ said Miranda, involuntarily. 

“Cannot, as does my old friend,’’ replied Clement, with- 
et noticing the confusion of the young Italian. 

“Nay, I contend not with a schor ifellow,’’ she faintly 
amewered. ** Bot now, Monsieur Grac chus.’’ 

“Bid him co home and go to bed,’’ replied Antiboul, 

‘You hear,’’ said Miranda, smiling. 

* And ober."’ 

“In the morning.” continued Ant iboul, ‘‘ rise early, and 
od to the Rue Dominique, accordi a¢ to promise. Never | 
Bind how far the preparations have yone: have faith and 


hone, and trust in our dey otion to ve ur interests..”’ i 

“9 o “2 

Ithank you both, and if your gv od offices fail, I shall ne- |! 

r ~~ ‘ : ; a 

er have but one senuument coneernh s¢ your wishes. You arc | 
Wy friends - 


in you, after heaven, ‘ put my trnet.’’ 
And Charle« (‘le i 


ments, absorbed jn his one idea, went out 
Vehout notici 


ng that both Antiboul and his servant Torticolis | 
retmained behind at the hotel of the Countess Miranda. For 
the white our lover had but one ide a. 
Ts shout ten minutes after lis « leparture, Gracchus Anti- 
in tonducting the young Italian , and Jean, escorting her 
Rowe, left the house in a dir tetion very vimiler to that 
fired by the hero of this eventfi Ul narrative, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE WEDDING DAY, 


Never did brighter morning dawn upon the marriage union 
of man. The month of June, always charming in Paris, was 
unusually so. The sun rose in the horizon of a sky wholly 
free from clouds, and all promised a lovely day. At an early 
hour all the servants of the hotel in the Rue Dominique were 
astir, as the wedding was to take place in the mansion itself. 
Monscigneur, the Archbishop of Paris, was to come in full ea- 
nonicals, he being a relative ; and such was the importance of 
the family, that, despite the few nobility in Paris, nearly a 
hundred guests were invited, who would have been offended 
if they had not been asked to the ceremony. 

By ten o'clock a magnificent breakfast was laid out, the 
chapel was prepared, and every minutiw attended to, 
Alone in the salon was the Duke de Ravilhere, 
|pale and thoughtful. To a father, the resigning of a daugh- 
ter must always be matter, at least, for serious thought, but 
to the old nobleman it was far more. Adela was the child of 
his old age, his one, fond, only offspring, and to part with her 
was a sorrow, however necessary, none the less real. Be- 
sides, a whisper, he would have fain not heard, eame to his 
heart, which told him that this young girl was not being led 


He was 





thiought for one mo-|| 


‘leared she / 


|| promised to be there, tarries yet. 


|| to happiness—but prejudice, the killer of more noble things 


‘than any other moral scourge of humanity, stifled this sensa- 


‘i tien, and a word, unwisely given, weighed more than the hap- 


|| piness of a life. 


And Adela! She was in her chamber, being decked already 
‘forthe bridal. Never did fairer victim, or more paleand wan, 
prepare for the sacrifice. She had slept, but unsoundly ; her 
|eyes were hot and weary, her cheek pale, while a fietive and 
| heetic flush marked its centre. Her gaze was fixed. To think 
| of what was to come was nothing; her truant-thoughts dwelt 
| on the happy dreams of the past, and on another bridal which 


would have caused emotions so different. But her maids went 


‘lon decking her for the hour, when in falsehood and heart-rend- 


f : , 
‘ing sorrow she should stand up to unite love, honour, life to 
lone who should, by rights, have been the very polar-star of 


cher existence. Brave society, which is so perfect, that those 


'who dare even to suggest amelioration, are treated as knaves 


and fools. 

| Vainly her maids asked counsel of her taste. Did this 
flower suit her hair, or that ribbon her complexion, or did this 
i style of hair please her ¢ To ali she answered, Yes. What 
He, for whom she was decked, she would gladly 
‘have appeared before utterly hateful and hideous. 

| Lut the hours come ; they go and pass, and Miranda, that 
A message from her father 
bids her hurry; and several young and lovely friends, who 
| were to grace her bri al, come to asset and chatter, and be 
| merry and joyous on such merry and joyous an occasion, 

| Merry and joyous it should be never, this solemn and seri- 
ous thing, but still less on oceasion such as this, when indif- 
ference is to wed with hate. 

It is mid~lay, and neariy all the company is colleeted. A 
\wervant announeed that Monseigneur had arrived. 

| «My Lerd Duke,’’ he added, ** will be glad of your pre- 


|| sence, madam, if your ladyship be ready."’ 


Adela bowed, and then, supported by her young frienda, she 
hastened to the salon. 

Near the huge fire-piace stood ber father, conversing with 
the jovial-faced head of the metropolitan chureh; and Adela 
shuddered, fur he was but ome link in the chain of ber aierry, 
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Behind, in mineing talk with two celebrated court beauties of | 
the last reign, was the Count Leopold; and Adela shuddered | 
again, for here was another link inthe chain. Behind him | 
was the notary with the contract, and Adela grew dizzy as she | 
gained sight of the fatal parchment. 

At that instant her eye fell upon a figure which roused all | 
her energies, and made her strive, as far as possible, to con-| 
ceal her emotions. 


It was Charles Clements, more pale and 
cold than the marble near which he leaned. 

The Duke no sooner caught a glimpse of his child, than he 
hurried to meet her, and imprinted on her white soft forehead 
a tender and affectionate kiss—more tender, more affectionate, 
if it could be, than usual. It was a father’s last unfettered 
caress. 

** Monseigneur,’’ he said, addressing the Archbishop of 
Paris, ‘‘ allow me to present to you your niece and child, the 
Conntess Adela de la Ravilliere.’’ 

** My child,’’ 


pompously, ‘this is a happy occasion for me. 


old man, somewhat 
I always looked 
forward with pleasure to the hope of uniting you in the bands 
of marriage.’’ 


exclaimed the worthy 


The excellent and reverend personage who spoke omitted 


to add, that he had resigned himself to thiscontingency, after | 
a vain attempt at winning his niece and her fortune to the— 


arms of a holicr and more fitting spouse—in his opinion. 


Adela, however, meekly bowed, and went round to reccive | 
the felicitntions of the whole assembled company. 


‘* She is lovely,’’ muttered some of the men. 
said others, 
ae Leopold isa lucky fellow,”’ 


** Charwning, though pale,’’ 
observed several. 

** She is very thin,’’? put in a fair one, of a certain age, 
whose charms had received the advantage of gradual develop- 


ment. 


“That but adds to her beanty,’ 
girl, by the side of the speaker. 

Meanwhile the notary mended his pen, and looked perfectly 
delighted at having prepared the contract for so charming a 
bride. In this troublous time, too, bridals were rare oecur- 
rences. 

But in her round, Adela had reached the spot where stood | 
Duke 


cing, but his daughter, inst: 


Charles Clement. The would have hurried by him 


ad of do 


She could not, om that solemn 


without speak ng so, made 
a halt before the young man. 
hour, refuse him the consolation of a word. 
Count Leopold, before in anxious converse, but whose eyes 
never were off his intended wife, 
and put on such an air of triumphant and insulting pity, that 
all near him at once guessed the true position of atfairs. 

‘* A rival,"’ said an old Marquis, with the air of having 
made a profound discovery. 

** And a favoured one, 
the futare husband to hear—for in all the sex there is an ceprit| 
de corps, which arms them against those who marry them | 
against their will. 

Count Leopold bit his lip, and looked scornful, but the trar¢ 
went home, 

** Monsieur Clement,’’ «aid Adela, with an angelic smile, 
but with a more gay air than she had yet assumed—for she 
knew her sufferings would be more poignant to her generous 
lover than his own—‘‘ you have then done me the honour to 
be present at my bridal ?"’ 

** T always intended to be,’’ replied Charles, with an ac- 
cent, the anguish of which he could not conceal. 


Adela seemed stung with grief at the tone, 
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‘* Charies,’’ said she, in a low and trembling voice, ty y 
few minutes I shall be separated from you for ever; | am eee 
free, and may’ say, that I give my hand ; but, until the tie bs 
formed, my heart is yours. Once married, I am his, and shar 
learn to forget.”’ 

And she mov 2d away, leaving Charles Clement 
at her generous avowal, her mingled modesty, and firmness 9 
| will. 

The little Adela was now a woman. 
‘‘ But the Cou.atess Miranda,”’ said she, looking an riowsy 
round, by way of «liverting her own thoughts from the memer; 





"said a young and lovely) 


paused in his conversation, || 


replied a lady, sufficiently loud for |! 





‘of him to whom sie had just spoken. 
” replied the Duke. 
‘*T amready, my Lord Duke,"’ said the notary, with abey 
‘Yes, Monsieur 'Tirson, but my daughter expects her bosem 
friend and bridesmaid.’’ 


‘* This is very strange, 


‘‘The Countess Miranda de Castelmonte, and Monsigw 


‘* 


Gracchus Antiloul,’’ exclaimed the valet at the duor. 
Miranda, move majestic even than usual, entered qnietly, 
led by Graechus. whose air of studied coolness and Politeness 
He, however, became grave, as his ey 
rested on the face of Charles Clement; and leaving our heroine 


to join Adela, he j:urried over to his friend, 


was somewhat e4 mic. 


‘* Your promise,’’ said he, faintly, without daring toew 
press hope, even in the tone 
replied Antiboul, gravely; ‘* this 
marriage cannot take place.’’ 

said Count Leopold, advaneing gi- 
lantly, ‘‘ I think Mor. sieur le Due only waits for you.’ 


exclaimed a voice from the doorway, “bat! 





’” 


‘‘Is kept, my dea; boy, 


‘* Monsieur ‘Tirsot, 


‘* Pardon,”’ 
have a duty to perforr..”’ 

Every one started at this strange interruption, and looked 
whence it came for an explanation. 

At the door was M. Lbrown, the secret agent of his Maje» 
ty’s police; behind him, Jean; and, behind him again, a de- 
tachment of the vrchers of the police. 

‘* What means this?’ cried the Duke, angrily. 

o My Lord Duke,’’ re, lied M. srown, advancing politely 
into the middle of the rooin, and bowing low, ‘‘ I am grieved 
to interrupt you, but my orders are imperative. I haves 
mandiat Uarret against the Viseount Montbar, commeniy 
called Count Leopold de la ‘Tour Neville.”’ 
and sank on the bosom 
and trembling, could scare 


Adela started, turned pale, 


Miranda, who, as jrale as her, 
support her. 


looked wildly at Gracchus for an exp 
nation of this, to hina, 


(Charles Clement 
astounding event. 

The Duke remained as if struck suddenly to stone. 
‘A trick of somer 


ival,’’ cried some of the women. 


‘4 paltry fellow,’’ responded the Marquis. 
‘‘Come, Monsieur the exempt ; this isa joke,’’ said s0- 
other. . 

‘* For what do you rarest him?” inquired the Duke, om 
ing for breath; for the preparations were to him toe serous 
for him to believe it a pdeasantry, x 

‘* Asa thief,’’ replied the spy, coolly, and greg 
his men to cut off the retreat of the Count, 


thundered the Count Leopold, who, omar? 


‘iia, 


slight quiver on the ents ance of the spy, had not flincbed. 
‘My Lord Duke,”’ con tinued the police agent, coolly, “a 
recollect his misadventuie of the first of March.’’ oat 
“| do,’’ said the Duk+:, mechanically, and looking aneasl 
him for support in this tirying moment, Charles warty ® 
side, pes 
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brought home. With a man who had rebbed his uncle in 
the night, stolen vour ward's jewellery, and title-deeds, and 
offered to sell them back for 100,000 livres, I could have no 
delicacy. In a shooting- 
* & thief,”’ said Charles Clement, ast tounded. match, 1 secured the one proof of the charge, and last night, 
«+ Jasolent scoundrel’ continued the Count, *‘ your proof. |and this morning, I induced the Countess Miranda to iden- 
of this foul calumny. 4 | tify her property, which the police found in the Count’s vadise, 
“Jn the first place, here are the jewels of the Countess 
Miranda de Castelmonte, and all the deeds of her Italian | 
eaates, found in your luggage, up stairs.’’ {| 
« Falsehood,’’ said the Count, still calmly 
+ But here is the damning proof,’’ continued the immove- 
able spy. | 
And he held up the odd pistol, which Gracchus Antiboul 
tad so handily won in the shooting-match in the garden. | 





MIRANDA : 


# The thief was Monsieur and your black servact, Four- 


— ene 


= Athiel,”” muttered the fashionable crowd, falling back. 


= & thief.” the Duke. | 


I took my measures xecordingly. 








in her presence.” 

Monsieur Antiboul, 
‘*and still more for having saved my 
Monsieur the 


‘*T thank you, for your frankness,"’ 
said the Duke, 


|} clold from wedding a felon and an outcast, 


warnily, 


do your duty. 


cried the Count Leopold, bitterly, ‘* may 


/exempt, 
** Silly old man !’’ 
/you never repent this ready credence of those who have 


planned my ruin—a suppositious cousin, a beggarly student, 


“Let none else speak,’’ said the spy, in a commanding | and an Italian adventuress, with, by way of pendant, an 
voice, advancing towards apne: ‘¢ will madam do me the | unbung bandit.”’ 
favour to identify this pistol ¢ ‘“*Unhung! ves, unhuag!” thundered Jean Tortieolis, 


“Jt is that won by Monsieur Gracchus Antib: -y of the losing patience, ‘but, no thanks to you, who once strove to 


Coent Leopold, a few days since.’ | 

«Do you know it by any mark, madam ¢” | ‘* You, fellow, 

« By this notch, cut at the request of Monsieur."’ || 

“And this,’’ said the spy, holding up its exact counter- | 
part. 

“Isthat,”’ said Jean, ‘‘ found by me on the steps of my Lord 
Duke's carriage, on the night of the first of March, and laid 
there by Monsieur le Comte, while bursting open the vehicle.” 

The whole company, to the anecdote was well- 
known, remained silent with astonishment. 

“But, why concealed you this?’’ said Charles Clement, 
gravely. 

“Because, if I had then denounced the Count, 
would have credited me, and ] should have been considered 
the thief.*’ 

“Nephew,’’ exclaimed the Duke, recovering his com- 


hang me, after robbing me of all.” 
” said the Count, insolently—‘‘ 1] never saw 
you before.” 

Aud waving his hand, the Count Leopold signed to the 
police to do their duty, and he went out, 


whose politeness of manner, and sueering look, were greater 


escorted by the spy, 


punishinent than all, 
‘** You should have accepted the 50,000,” 
és Ne, le ; ~ ha 
The Duke, 


called around him the whele company, who scarce knew what 


he whispered, 


said the Count; and he spoke no more, 


whom 


after a moment's pause to recover himself, 


, , : 
to do, after so brusque a termination of the wedding party. 


none ‘*My friends and relatives,’’ said the old man, selemuly, 


‘‘you came here to witness an act of injustice and tyranny, 
which the hand of Providence has mercifully prevented, Nay, 


when that un- 


child, let thy father speak. Many years ago, 


posure, and advancing towards the Count, who stood un- happy boy was a bold lad, 1 and his noble father affianced our 


blushing and audacious between two ofticers of the quet, ‘* is children—mine was a smiling infant babe— without knowing 
al) this true ”’ or caring if community of taste or fitness would make them 

* Ask your daughter, your other nephew, and his friend,’’ || Lappy. My brother died ; and I the more held to my pro- 
mecered the Count, ‘* who, with the Countess Miranda, have , mise, that after a while my nephew, an orphan and poor, 


seemed to remind me of ‘ar brother, whose word given 


At 
and I, while adjourning 


g% ap this comedy to suit their views.” my d 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ replied the old Duke, gravely, ‘‘ before |] 
condemn you, you shall have a hearing. Adela, child, 
have heard what the Count Leopold has said. Kuew 


of this coming obstacle ?’ 


| would have been sacred to hin, as | held mine to me, 


vou | length the Count claimed his bride, 


you | their union, contirmed my promise. Meanwhile another ne- 
| phew, the child of my sister, came to me, wound himself round 
and, ignorant of the dared love my ouly 


my heart, compact, 


“Nay, my dear father,’’ said she, natve/y, having recovered | 
herself some little, ‘*or I should have been somewhat more || child, who—lect this be a day of frankness—returned his af- 
gay and cheerful.’’ for | came between and severed all hope. 

Without noticing this unwitting blow aimed at his paternal || My promise explained to them, they submitted unmurmur- 
astbority, the ingly. He, y, warned mine we were in troublous mes, 

“ And you, my worthy nephew ?"’ he asked Clement. | ‘and hurried me to wed my child as | had engaged, though 

“My Lord Duke,”’ replied Charles Clement, readily, ‘* I || then crushing the warmest hope of lis heart. Acting aceord- 
bad been told some days back that the Count Leopold would | li ing to this advice, and beeause, old and infirm, I wished to 


wer marry your daughter; but I placed no credence in the | see my dauguter protected befure I died, I fixed for this day 


‘fection. Fatal love! 


Duke continued. noble be 


Promise. It came from my best friend, but I believed it | ‘the marriage. You have come, my friends, all to the wed- 
m. So much was | ignorant, that I believed the obstacle to! ding. It has been fatally interrupted ; but I iavite you all 
be a former marriage.’’ | to stay; for, casting from me, as nove of mine, the felon and 


“*Aed you, Monsieur Gracchus Antibool ’ said the Duke. | thief, | here publicly affiance my ouly child, Adela de Ravil- 
"Oa me,"' answered the student, bowing, ‘‘ rests all the | liere, to Charles Clement de Ravillicre, her cousin, and my 
repousibility of this scene. Somedays back, | became aware, | most noble nephew."’ 
a8 unwitting revelation of Jean Torticolis, that the}| Loud was the applause of the astonished party at this second 
weber of the first of March and the Count Leopold were dramatic denouement. 
4 Por certain reasons, which you, my Lord Duke, may}| Adela held dowa her blushing head, all tears, and smiles, 
*, I was most anxious that this accusation should be || and roses. 
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Charlies seized the hand of his unele with a look of inex- 
pressible delight, and sprang, Athena-like, all armed with joy 
and happiness, from the very slough of despond. 

Gracehus Antiboul rubbed his hands, elapped them, and 
gave way to a scries of antics 80 uproarious, that many present | 
doubted his sanity. 

And Miranda? A deadly palour moved across her noble | 








| 
and expressive features; her lands were pressed haifa second | 
on her heart, ready to burst with anguish and joy; and then, | 
crushing her own sorrow and hopelessness, as selfish and un- | 
generous, she moved beside Charles, and, conquering every | 
trace of emotion, spoke 

** Said we not rightiy,’’ she said, kindly, ‘Sand that ye 
had friends who would work well and steadily 7’ 

‘*T am too happy,’’ exclaimed Charlies Clement, pressing 
her hand quite fondly, and quite ignorant of the anguish he 
was causing. 


‘*Come, come," said the Duke, still trembling with emo- | 
tion, but striving to hide it, ‘‘let us forget all save our pre- | 
sent happiness.”’ 


** Monsieur le Due est 2ervic, 


, 





cried Germain, pomponsly, 
on a sign from his master. 
‘*Now, my friends, to breakfast. Monsieur Antibonl, you 


deserve it, lead up my daughter; and the Duke took that 
of the noble lady near him, and led the way. 

Antiboul, with a provokingly triumphant glance at Charles | 
Clement, took the »rm of the lovely and half-bewildered Adela, | 
while his friend, whose palour had given way to a cheerful and | 
sunny glow, offered to escort Miranda, who freely accepted | 


his courtesy. Nor did she lean lightly on him. She needed | 
support ; for she trembled like a spring leaf on the ru’e Mareh 
breeze. 

Monsecigneur said grace in the least possible time in which | 
grace could reverently be said ; the Duke took the upper seat, 
Adela the lower, with near her Charles, Antiboul, and Mi- | 
randa. The guests arranged themselves down the sid: of the 
long table, more contented and happy than they hid been tor 
} 


a long time. Come to be present at a marriage, they had 


witnessed a drama, and had experienced almost real emotion, 
a thing which, amid the rich and idle, is a novelty, espe ially 
when, by charactor, education, and habit, they ar 
pared for its reception. 

Though a tinge of sadness at the painful cause cf the dis 


PERPETU. 


Tar Sun and the Moon they sing together, 
And with them the stars, the farthest apart: 

They sing—** We glorify boundless other, 
Through joy of the Universal Heart. 


‘* We thrill with the pulse of the masses living: 
We brighten before the Eternal Eye: 
And our course evermore is a glad thanksgiving— 
A heavenly anthem along the sky. 


**A time there was that we slept unmoving, 
Till goodness gladdened us into birth: 
And now we are hailed by myriads lovinz— 
* Fatherland—home—and mother-earth.’ 


‘We turn to our Maker, springs and summers: 
We show forth His wonders that endiess are: 
And joy in the tread of His angel-comers, 
Who ply the blue depths from star to star. 
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rupted marriage—and none piticd Count Leopold £0 tach 
his affianeed bride—pervaded the reunion at first, the = 
dency of human nature to accept the present, and to look ts 
the future witbout caring for the past, soon prevailed, ani by 
degrees the party grew gay. The lovely fiancee, the 
husband in expectancy, were frecly complimented, in ate 
which was gallant thea, but which would be indecent now: 
and Charles replied, and Gracchus defended him ; while Mi. 
randa alone could not shake off her gravity. On the whale 
however, the mect ng was one of contentment and gaiety, ang 





| and, thanks to lleaven, these predominate. 


little pre-|] 


the old Duke was happy. 

And such are the halevon days of life—such hours spent » 
es, ts CTUMA, 
its follies; but it has its charms, its pleasures, j ic htness 

° 4 ble its, ! ra ak St . its bright 


And it is suck 
| things that theorists would deprive us of —of social intercogne 


| 


such company. cicty has its faults, its vie 


! 


ot love, of courtship, of the natural atfegtions—to SU OStitute 
| categories, cut-and-dried humanity, cast-iron vestalat, and 
other vagaries, the offspring of brains that would reduce be. 
man ty to machines, to a mere animal, tor whom every wag 
As God made w 
Let us not forget that we ca 
improve, that we can complete, that we can attain near te 
but let us ery retro Satanas to the men who woul 
substitute a dry sense of duty for religion and faith, mere ees 
nomy and prudence for love and affection, the paternity of the 
state for the paternity of the family, and who end all by de 
priving us of the only zest of industry and labour, the desire 
to give to those whom we love, cherish, and on whom rest our 


is provided by rule, series, and sections. 
and inspired us, so let us be. 


perfect ; 


sacred, private, and homely affections. * 
But the breakfist is over, and the guests rise, and we with 
them, for we have arrived at the termination of the first part 





of this eventful record. Of Clement, and his part in the gress 

struggle, of Adela and her lover, of Count Leopold and his re 

ward, of Antiboul and his republicanism, of Miranda and he 

tate, of Jean Torticolis and his secret, we have yet to speak, 
END ‘OF THE FIRST BOOK, 


* | have ne hesitation in adding, that I mean this to app 
ito the Socialists, whose doctrines make me hesitate to dee 

| whether they be more wicked than foolish, or more fooime 
than wicked, An avowed admirer of republican insutavam, 
and a lover of extreme democracy, I may be allowed to 

| warmly of doctrines wholly subversive of liberty, religion, 

| society altogether. 


AL SONG. 


‘Onward our course is, onward for ever, 
Through dark eclipse, through heavenly glow: 
Nicher, nigher—then farther we sever— 
Without a care of the way we go. 

‘We never may lose, as though unacquainted 
With limitless freedom, our erystalline way: 
But, true to the ineasure by wisdom appointed, 

Our steps are the splendours of pight and of day. 
‘Bright craves are we of the millions who slumber, 
Billows of life that broke on the shore: 
And who our ages of death may number— 
Wave after wave evermore. 





| ‘‘Poor mortal doubter, who gazest and sighest, 
Vast »* our space is, thy science beyond— 
Goodness as infinite dwells with the Highest 
O, lift up thine eyes to our light, nor 
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JACTITATION OF MARRIAGE; OR, THE WEDDING IN THE FOG, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PLOT AND A PEERAGE,” 


rROM THE NOTE BOOK OF CHATHAM PITT FULLALOVE, LATE OF THE “ WOODS AND FORTSTS, 


Waar language can portray the agonies of hopeless and | 


ynestinguishable love! In solitary gloom let me—me miser- 
ahie—stretched on the rack of an inevitable error, syllable 
cue penitential prayer to the vision of that injured anvel, 
eho, but fur an execrable blunder, originating in the atmo- 
spheric density, the vile pernicious vapours of a November 
aorning, would, ere now, have been wedded to Chatham 
Pitt, instead of to Desolation. Penelope! thou sainted one! 
st the remembrance of thy immedicable pangs my spirit 
eraneth inwardly, and tears, scalding tears, gush from the 
deepest land-springs of my soul, But Jet me collect, tf pos- 
sible, my scattered senses, before, with deep abasen nt, | 
enter the literar) eonfessional. I am suffering from a con- 
gestion of emotion, a sentim ntal apoplexy, and must write 
freely, boldly, fer nothing can save me from distraction but 
the pen, that ready instrument of mental phlebotomy. 
Favoured by the spontaneous patronage of Lord Palmoile, 
for whom, on his election for the ancient borough of Stump- 
downe (since most shamefully disfranchised), my fathtr polled 
the tenth and last plumper, I was appointed to a post of pro- 
fit in the “Woods and Forests,”’ where | have ever since re- 
mainel, doing my duty in that station of life in which it has 
pleased! a noble Lord to place me. It cannot, there fore, he 
denied (if T may use the popular phrase) that my “lines have 
fallen in pleasant places.” 
tion sedentary, but not very laborious—intelligent chatty col- 
leagues, with congenial sentiments—all staunchly conserva- 


A flourishing revenue—occupa- 


tive—imy Utopia was realised —I sighed for neither principa- 
ities nor powers. A social unit (how much better that sounds 
than vulgar bachelor!) from convietion— my mind calm and 
ckar—-my bosom exempt froma the beavings of tumultuous 
lwe—-a stranger to dyspepsia, [ ate well, T slept well—my 


hour of r lay 


flute and m\ ph osophy. 
deous!, engaged in the « omup sition of an claborate treatise 


ition being pretty equally divided between my 


For Inany years I had been asst 


@ “Female P rfectability,”” a subject profoundly interest- 
"Ry to all, but esp cially to those who ure hovering 


as it 
were, ou the awful brink of matrimony—one, | will add, re- 


luring ‘ 1 


pet 4 its treatment high di grew of moral courage, 


randour, and sagacity., Not that I ever contemplated test- 
ing my speculations by experience, although I entertained 
the firmest belief, that woman, by sound and judicious educa- 
ton, might have her understanding sufficiently elevated to 
enable her to survey and appreciate the illimitable intellec- 
tual expanse of him whom Nature had ordained for her im 
per “ lord and master, Notwithstanding this liberal con- 
cessiom—/ Note-Look quite legible. ) 

Vane evening, having, in company with Lobkins of the 
“Stamps and Taxes,” disenssed my chop and pint of sherry, 
l entered an omnibus at Charing-Cross, little dreaming that 
*aongst the lumps of stolid humanity there collected, was 
hidden &® gem of ** purest ray ™ rene,” a woman whose moral 
Mucophy harmonised with my own to a T. 

lam bot superstitious——far from it—but the moment I 
Senees of the passengers in the * bus,’’ I felt by an inde- 
snauie imstinet, that the arbiter of my de stiny was there. 
language is all too weak, tuo vague to express my emotions, 
ce Juss as we reached the foot of Maida Hill, the last of 
= $ (a Mohiean, in Cadonian phraseology, is a 
remendensly heavy man, who rides five or six miles for six- 


. 


WHITENALL. 


pence) having alighted, I found myself alone with the Peri 
of Paddington—the Pearl of Pentonville. 

As she sat at the extreme end of the “ bus,” calmly 
watching the oscillations ef the conductor's badge, the effal- 
rence of the lamp above her shed a mild lustre on her sedate 
countenance, and gave additional prominence to the green 
-pectacles by which her intellectuality was asserted and her 
Her figure was tall (with Byron, 1 hate 
t dumpy woman), and somewhat attenuated, as is customary 


Mn aut t nhanee d, 


with these in whom the reflective faculties predominate over 
the organs of sense, and in whom the substance (so to speak) 
is neutralised by the spirit which burns so brilliantly within 
it. She had a book in her lap—could such a woman be with- 
out a book ¢ 
form lav beside her. 
the parcel rolled off the seat and fell among the straw, by 
which her sandalled foot was protected from prying curiosity. 
I hastened to assist in searching for the fugitive packet, and 
snecveded in’ restoring it to its grateful owner. “She 
thanked me,” as Othello says, and [| was about to venture 
an apropos observation on the subject of aerolites and other 
falling bodies, when the red-whiskered conductor thrust his 
head within the window, and exclaimed, * Vheat-Sheaf, 


and a small brown paper parcel of evlindrical 
By a sudden oscillation of the omnibus, 


eee 


Marm; ve don’t go no furder ! 
“No further /" ejaculated the lady, with dignity and 
astonishment; ** I desired you to set me ‘.wn at St. John’s 
Wood ¢ hapel 
I will not describe the distressing altercation that ensned 
-to sce your soul's idol wrangling with an uneducated om- 


The lady, indignantly vindieat- 


this is abominable,” 


nibus ead is excruciating. 
ing her locomotive claims, insisted upon being conveyed to 
the place of destination for which she had expressly stipu- 
luted, Monsicvr le Conducteour, cool, hindepe ndent, and ag 
gravating as usual, intimated that, “ifthe lady vished to 
sleep in the *abus,’ they vould cheerfully drive her into the 
vard, and charge her nugin for the night's accommodation,” 

This impudent proposition having been resented with be- 
coming spirit, and the number of the * bus” correctly noted 
and registered, we quitted the vehicle in disgust ; and my 
road home happening fortunately to be in the same direction 
as that of my fair inamorata, we walked together along the 
St. John’s Wood road, our conversation naturally turning 
upon the audacity, insolence, and illegal recklessness of om- 
nibus conductors generally, and the recent specimen of that 
monstruin horrendum in particular, From this topic, by an 
easy transition, | passed on to the unfortunate position of 
worman with no chivalrous champion to protect her from Ca- 
donian impudence and imposition. In her reply to these ob- 
servations, my companion took a much more comprehensive 
view of the subject, and descanted with singular force and 
eloquence upon the wrongs of woman, considered not alone 
as an omnibus traveller, but with reference to her political, 
social, and parochial rights and privileges. She pointed out, 
with sarcastic bitterness, the anomaly of the highest functions 
of government being performed by one of her own sex, and 
yet that that sex should be disqualified from holding any ju- 
dicial office, or exercising any authority except in the imme- 
diate sphere of her domestic relations, I was about to 
urge, in oppesition to my charming interlecutor’s peremp- 





tory demand for * grand jury-women” and “ relieving over- 
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seeresses,” the incompetency which is induced by our present 


defective system of female edneation, and which is treated of 


at length in my manuscript essay, (pp. 485 to 620,) before | that l abandoned the task in dismay. 


alluded to; when my companion paused before a little green 
gate, on which was a brass plate bearing the inscription of 


“ Miss Penelope Phipps’ Establishment for Young Ladies,” 
| 


As fortune would have it, at this critical moment a few 1 


drops of rain, the prelude of a smart shower, warned us to 
seek some place of shelter, I had noumbrella. Need T say 
more? Shall! I ever forget with what considerate kindnes- 


JACTITATION OF MARRIAGE, 


Miss Phipps profiered me the loan of one ? My fate was | 


sealed. We all know—all!l whose hearts are not case-har 


dened by the sneers of a cold and callous world —what um- 
brella courtship is— how fearfully voung hearts palpitate be- 
neath the agitated ribs even of an unsophisticated gingham. 
I borrowed Miss Phipps’ umbre!! 


return. 


i, and left with her my “ first 
love,” as security for its safe 
Mark the inconststenev of human nature. 


rate dissertation on “ Female P 


In my elabo- 
rfectability,”’ pp. YOO to 
J017,) I Jaid it down as an axiom, that a complete know- 
ledge of * Woman as she is” could not be attained in less 
than fen years. There is no roval road to mathematics 
that we all allow : neither is there any short cut, which a 
prudent person might take, to the glittering temple of con- 
nubialism. But Penelope was an exception tothe rule, Two 
months had scarcely elapse] from the commencement of our 
“ambrella courtship,” when in Penelope Phipps [ discovered 
the realization of all my poctie fancies, the embodiment of 
ali my philosophical speculations. Ts it surprising, then, 


that, without further hesitation or delay, I popy 
tion 7 Need it be told, 


wed the ques- 
that the answer was a sich, a tre 
mour, and a biash ¢ Can any one di ibt that J pressed her 
unresisting hand to my lips, and urged her to name the day, 
named the Uth of November 
fatality, this affair, which Td “ir 
keep as “dark as treason,” got whispered about, nearly a 
week before the tim: Pudd 


| | bore t “ale hap- 


an early day? She 


By some strange 


appoimted for its exceution. 
combe, whots my Visaa 1h th; Wow |. it! 


pened to detect a letter from Penelope, in which [had un- 


candw oh and thich enabled 


wittingly wrapt up seme ham 
him to guess with tolerable accuracy the plan of our int 
operations. Penelope was much annoved at this discover 
and so Wiis I : and to batt the CULisity at our friends, 
we determined to manage m 
We arranged it in ¢! 
half- past nine, from Belle- Vue Cottage 


nibus to Marv-le-bone Chureh, where I 


itters as quietly as possible. 
lis wav: Penelope was to start alone, at 
» and proceed per om- 
re Twas to be in attend 
ance, to receive my © |’ etant brid . ene lope Wi uld then 


enter at the south dl mor, I at th 


ie rth, * oonosite lads and 


i 
i 


advan ¢. jon h nds,” ac, ae, bere Pavi 
sh clerk had 


genteman 
“First Set of Quadrifles.” N.b.—The pari 
kindls promised to act as a fath ‘rT tous both, 
November iv the brunette of months: and the ninth, being 
Lord Mayor's day, is almost invariably arraved in the deep 
est mourning which a Londen foe is enabled to supply. Tt 


was this consideration which induced Penelope to appoint 


the ninth for our nuptials, a delicacy which eannot be too 
highly commended, werugee its disastrous results. 
I awoke about five a.M., romsed by insp riting chorus 


of “hail smiling morn,” from a band of homeward-hound 


revellers. On looking forth between the eurtair 


-. I per 
ceived that my chamber was filled with an amber-coloured 


Vapour, as palpable almost as calfs-foot jelly. 


spent m iy? propriate reflections on the creat chan oe whi h| 


my moral organization was ahout to undergo 


tried to shave ; but in the nervousness engendered by mm 


emotions, [| inflicted such a horrid gash on my 

Oper % 
4 lon “Tiowd: 
whe the “i Ale xander th ic ire at woul: i hi “uve hi id d: ar ng 
to shave himself in such portentous obse urity. Hays 


I que sf 


however, at length finished my imperfect to‘let, breakfast 
and taken a small glass of cogniac, to brace My system, J 
sallied forth, and, attended by a link-bov, directed my 

towards Mary-le-bone Chure h. 





After esc aping by A mide 
from being run over by a light spring van, knocked of th 
curb by an irritable basket woman, and thrice unwittip: 
embraced a re} pulsive lamp-] ost, I reached the pore h of the 
sacred editice. 


oh 
Heavens ! how my heart palpitated, i? 
glanced around in search of Penelope. She was net there. 
in attendance—gl 
| things were in readiness, excepting the bride, and she ‘peer 
dear !) was lost, irretrievably lost, in thie fog. As I stood 


at the ves trs door, straining mv aching eves, to penctrate 


The clergyman and clerk were both i 


| the gloom which enveloped the adjacent tombstones, ¢ el 
| pe rspiration bedewed my forehead—the damp vapour cys 
talised on my eyebrows—I looked at my watch—it wanted 
but five minutes to eleven, and still no Penelope ! Agitated 
iby the direst apprehensions, I was thrice about to rush & 
ito Belle-Vue Cottage, and thrice was restrained by the fear 
lof either losing myself, or of crossing each other on the 
way, Suddenly, when [ had just finished biting my nails to 
ithe quick, I he wa the rustling of a silk cloak—visite, ear 
idlinal, or polka, I turned reall 
jand O ! what words will express my transports Penelope 
| stood before me, ina large leghorn bonnet, a green veil, a 
prabbit muff, and a corresponding boa, Instinetively—spas 
i modic ‘ally —lI yrs isped } and conducted 
cher to the altar, The holy man had already taken his 
place there, the smiling fee-expectant clerk stood beside us; 
jot aninstant was lost. The reading of that beautiful, that 
touching, that deeply impressive ritual commenced—med 
of its eifect, h; wever, Iweinner destroved by the fog which, 


I know not—beside me. 


wer trembling arm, 


haat ing cot down the reverend gentleman’s trachea, caused 


ills Vouce 


to languish away within him, in a dving-swan-like 
cadence, which can be more easily conceived than described. 
Mis agitation during the ceren 
dur-t scarcely look at Penelope ; 


opacity of the 


iOnVv Was sO eXeessivEe that I 
_ notwithstanding the 
by the dependent 


erest sympathy; 


atmosphere, | coul 1 see 


vell, that her blus] 
and T should have been a brute—a Bosjesman, to have a 
tempted to disturb their appropriate palladium. The se- 
and o bedienee, having beet 


reluctance, whic 


hes demanded man’s tend 


vice concluded—love, honour, 


pean with that feigned monosyllabic 


he d to the vestry Tin 


fe proces 


pact. But, O my reeling brain ! 


mn, to ratify the sacred (Oa 
I had taken up a pes # 
ithe i the Tis autograph in the parochial register, when th 
suppose Penclope lifted her sea-green veil, that sere 
of human pertidy, and a Gorgon steod revealed. It vas wih 
Preucloye. Vt was a short, but fearfully fat woman, with s 
face 1 ke » the sun's rubicund orb which at that moment # 
struggling through the fog—the very incarnation of 3 fall- 
le nuth portrait | once saw on the outside of a caravan 8 
dropped the Ste for breath 
became convulsed with horror—ther by a sudden, 8 ® 
Lagi rhuman effort, I clenched mv hat, od made one sprity 
Ito « door, and fled, as if a roaring liou was mnenacing 


iCamlberwell fair. J 


\fter some time | with immediate and utter dissolution. 


I reached ms lodvings—how , | know not —when, T how 


1 roe, and | wt—I threw myself on the sofa, nv mind a perfect 








W ty 
a4 
eed, 
aston! 


. 


Ctrate 
°. cold 
crys 
janted 
‘tated 
sh of 
\e fear 
m the 
ails to 
e, Car- 
round, 
nelope 
veil, a 
—?pas- 
ducted 
n his 
de us; 
1, that 
—Inost 
w hich, 
cansed 
n-like 
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that [ 
ay the 
endent 
peathy 
ive at- 
he sf 
g wet 
which 
jieatt, 
d com- 
pen ta 
en th 
screes 
was wil 
withs 
nt wa 
‘a fall- 
van # 
breath 


se 


spring 


ing a 


1 knw 
ered, 





sod burying my head beneath the pillows, in the agony of 
+h, gave yent to a passionate 
gli-reproach, gave ve 


dicars. the maledictions which 1 heaped upon my own 
ble stupidity: 0 how bitterly 1 chided that fatal 
* Flow savagely I derided the pusillanimity of people 


fg : 


bohave pot couraze enough to perpetratematrimony in bread 
¥ S 


and hysterical tlood 


god open daylight, but must sneak to the altar under cover 


3° ’ ~ > F *- 
of amurky circumambient « loud, abashed and cowering, as if 


ther were 
ijlow-creatures, and 
ae _T 

ported, for the term of their aturai ilves. 
As soon a> I regain 1 some smnall portion of my native 


about to commit some heinous fraud upon their 


’ } } . 
shud lt red at the Maca OL being trans- 


trapguillity, [sat down to write a letter—the outpourings 


of a penitent heart—to iy muclew ronged Pene lope. Thrice 
have l made the attempt—tliree sheets of bath pust, gilt, 
beve | destroved—and thrice | have paused, paralyse 


have 


1 by 


dhe phantoms which crowd upou my heated imagination, 


® © * Woethinks [see her reading my abject pro 


rse—a virtuous indignation kindles in het 


wsiatious of rem 


“at i— shi —hark : there ‘sa knock—a double, tre ble, qua- 
druple kneck. Jleavens! it is Penelope herself{—L hear her 
deisive footstep on the stairs. 

One o'clock, P.M.—'Tis past ;—we have met. Phoo! I 
fel like Chabert, the fire-hing, just emerged trom half-an- 
hour's repose In au oven, As seon as poor Miss Phipps en- 
tered the reed hi ‘r fe lings secined ty overcome her—shie 
risbed into iny arms, unabie to utter a svilable ; my agita 
tion also Was cAcessive, and, my strength failing me, | sunk 
down on the DUiil, pliysicalls incompetent an longer ot sus- 
winiag the burden of my forlorn Penelope. She drew forth 
ber handkerclict, and, fur some minutes, wept uurestrainedly. 
Idid mot attempt to interrupt her, as [ fancied an cflusion 
d this nature, Ly opening the tHood-vates of >) mpathiy 9 maig hit 
maderate the a ria mV 4 tf her Peprou lies. 
“Oh dear?” she sald, with a deep sigh, and pas sing a 
foger across her pencilled eyebrow, * what a dreadful tright 
vo have causal me, Chatham; 1 was afraid, by you not be- 


Mg at the cuurch at the time appointed, that sors thing pc- 


ruus had ht pypcne 

She wa d that omething serious had happened ! |. 
Were any truth in Mesmerisin¢ could she, by any species of 

mld pl forescen the terrible calamity which no 
MUle uid avert ¢ 

“Is bit hater, ale ar, tor the cere OS tv take place to- 


» 7”? i ‘ a: } - : { 
= vpn, eA“ tilip el Vilkdiretle iyo hes 
uVv-embroidered blue satin bay. 
- . 
[look uu Wilh at my patent-leath r buots, and was dumb. 


put off ull to-morrow, Chatty, dear ¢”’ in- 


» With a languishing smile, that made mas 


Opie irom sf ‘i le it, t 
7 "» . sees ’ ‘ ** . ’ . 

aa 8 te Waaarried alter tweive, | said, opeulny Hy 
Meh, aiith it how twenty minutes purot. 


“Heigho ! returned Penelope, shading her eves with her 
Dr, 


hand; ** what beautiful lines those are of 


i . ‘ , . 
cc Wise to-day—~ tis inadness to deter - 


Ne 
tT . 


Aa the fatal precedent wil plead , 
n til wisdom is push ‘d out of life’”” 


Reeenet. 1...1 Uf ; 
afeeiy had Miss Phipps concluded the quotation, w het 
Vt Vere rt lex} 

Sere startied by a fearful rat-tat-tat-tat-tat at the street , 
Coy, 


* Gounds 


FURR Te-am mn ’ 


. gracious! Mr, Fullalove,” exclaimed Miss 


| * Rie can that be ? 
’ j ‘ . +? 
“ abunt to protest my ignorance, when Mrs, Chisel, 


1. LY — Yr} CLKXII! 
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jmy landlady, entered, and announced that a lady wished te 
speak with me, “ very perticularly.”” 

“* A lady é” erled Penelope, in astonishment ; 7 o luly, 
Mrs, Chiselm—what lady ¢” 

* She won't give her name, Ma‘am,” replied Mrs. Chis- 
elm, turning round as a heavy step without arrested ear 





united attention. 


| * There must be some mistake,” said Penclope, with an 


| lair of disgiving; * do you expect any lady, Mr, Fullaleve ¢” 


i Le 7. Mura, tuere is solic mistake,” exAC vumed a shrill 


vuice on the landing-place, ** and a wery pretiy mistake it 
*) 


but I'l] 


: ae , : : . , . 
And, with this threatening prochimation, Giere sailed into 


= 


Is loo; Soon iearn the rights on it, 


a ie 
our presenee, ke an overiagen Dutel bast liudiaman, avery 
big, peony-like woman, ina flaunting Leghorn bonnet, to 
h Wi 


laide boots, and a muth—the tout ensenibde bearing a striking 


whi is attached a limpid Vi il, a green satin cloak, Ade- 


resemnblance to that celebrated portrait on the exterior of a 
travelling caravan, Which has vcarly excited the admiration 
ot thousaueds at \ aml rv li Fair. 
. ’ = i. * } . 
* Your names Fullalove, arn't it 2" she said, addressing 
ine with a menacing eye. 
*Ttis,’ T replied, as soit as velvet. 
the ** Wonder of the 
. a a } ° ° 
over her evhausted e\piration, 


sg Well, ‘pon Ti\ word,” returned 
Fair,’ taking a seat to ree 


“things is come toa pretty paos. This willain he re, Mum,” 
she coutinued, addressing Miss Phipps, ** comes to Mary- 


i 
! 


bone € laure hi, alia pibose laissest r { plana iow bottom, 


‘s . - 


who commands the * ’eorriwinkle’ steamer, wot runs from 
Odd swan Pi r to N ath bie lils. 
“Ts it posstbic said Miss |’ Upper, Lane redalously. 


* And “cons (uence 0 Mun Pg pure d the bi 


, uw 
Wolnan, arawing ferth 


wr handkerchief, aud weeping ad 
Lihitu, ll all over.” 


o. 26 , , 
. iy ' , ‘ 
dig . [ Gidla & Gitsaiver it thi it 


* All over!” exaciacmed Miss Vij pr. ba state of ime Te 


ent frenzy; * vou do not—vou cannot 


- We ‘ 


Ta ine unbridled 


o* . ' ‘+ } ! 
jilted Cogetiber, Mum, relurheu tac big wolual, 
ope to he r 


until death us do part, 


orict, °* as ltet as houses— 


better or worsd) 


Per pur Pia. Lhlers tiple (Sen to the ce bidayr, and, with 
ib lait slirfiek, SULLA sctis ke S» inte iy wri 

Sal sulatile, and other stimulants, wet 4 in requisition, 
and, l! i ul nilues ~ 1s vpe once hice awoke 

> ck seul a ‘ ke Lie 

\ ! tile er from my iemembranee the mmpres- 
sion of that starthng lige ch lad taken place im her 
vonce serene and amiable physioguomy. The brightness of 
das had been succeeded ivy the biachuess of uight—and a 
stormy night, to thunder, hail, and lightning. 


'* she cried, shaking her 


= (hy voll double ret ee ‘i Jauus 
ression of conceutrated mahice that 
‘eaused mv ** chill biood to linger in its course’ 2 son think, 
] 1 } , 
hele WONG Is WEAR ald dt (bal you can plas 


ithe deceiver with impunity; but | will trustrate your subtle 


ivad aut me with ane ‘] 


‘ . 
ets bia hae! 


tuschinations; you shall pay the penalty of a breach of pro- 
Inne, and shall be compelled to acknowledge, ou your knees 
iu a dunge On, that, while there is law and justice in the land, 
lu woman’s heart is not to be shet at like a target, for the 
Wanton amuscment uf a scorpion in man's clothing.” 

Aud with this litte bit of fulminating powder, Miss 
Phipps whipped up ber parasel and reticule, and flounced 
out of the apartinent with an duwteus that po living actrees 
coud poss. bly bave eaceiled, 

I was left alone with the big woman—m) heart beating 
secunds audil!y agaimet my ribes 
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“* Asa widder,” soliloquised this unhappy person, gazing 
abstractediv on the hearth-rug in a deeply sorrowful reve- 
rie, “ with eleven blessed orfuns, the youngest, in a manner 
0’ speaking, 

I waited to hear no more, but rushing from the room, 
made one spring from the top of the stairs to the street door, 
and fled like a hare, both in point of terror and velocity. 

On reaching the first convenient corner, I paused, partly 
to recover my breath, and partly to ascertain if my unhap- 


79 





but a ba bby 


py consort would, after mature consideration, retire from 
the premises; or whether she was determined upon keeping 
possession, and asserting her conjugal rights aa privileges. 

After Iving perdu some time, I observed the big woman 
come out, with considerable warmth in her expansive coan- 


tenance. As soon as she was fairly out of sight, I hastened 
hack to my lodgings, it being my intention to pack up my 
things—leave at once and for ever the detested nelohbonr- 


hood, and bury myself and mv afflictions in the secluded 


district of Balaam Hill. I was busily engaged in filling ms 
CArpet- -bag y, when, to my inexpressible ANNOVIANCE, “Paddi- 
eombe, my confrere at the “ Woods and Forests,” broke in 
upon my privacy, with a white waistcoat, a blue eoat, a 
erlassy Pret ch hat—the heau-ideal 


of a diner-out and a beef-eater. 


shining red face, and a 
* Chatty, my boy,” he exclaimed, grasping, with — 
tv, mv boy—TI wish vou 

,ou varie 
° % 


remarkably well, non the whole it a Serious thing to 


ating eordiality, my iev hand, ** Cha 


Ye 


fov—heyday !—where’s the lady ¢—’pon my so A 


‘ 


enter the ring—and vou soon tind vour mateh, when vou're 
brought to the serateh.” 

* For Heaven’s sake, Puddiecombe.” eried [. with severe 
lispleasure, “do give mp that contemptible habit of rhvm- 
mye and prrnainy -it’« th diserrar efou man?’ 

* So | do as much as | ean. 

Who professes to have a grain of sense,” 

*’Pon my honour, | meant no offence,” he rejoined, sit- 
ind resting his arms on the back ; 


* but tell me, Chatty, seriously. how ///7 the affair 


ting astride of a chair, 
eg otf? = 
an exbibition of ay ratte, As 


slight «prink!: 


ne of tears 
the deetors sav, LT enppese > bot what a sly doe vou are 
“Slyabout w hat?”’ [dem nd 1, with} wereasing netulance, 
“Why, in tving the lover’s kno‘. replied Puddicombe, 
plunging his forefiy i toamy rths with a playful etacula 
tien, somewhat resem e the “eaw ” of a re 
* |] have tied no knot. mv dear fellow. 
* Not married * zound~'" exclaimed Puddicombe, “ what 


thy nD, of tl pewse euplhontous ~ und wt 


1* the mMeanine, 

He pansed, and listened, It was -—there could be no mis- 
take about it—the clang of marrow-bones and cloavers, 

Giraspive mv arm, 
to the window, and t) . surrennded by anu 
swinish multitude, were three impudent butchers, onergeti- 
cally emploved in displaving their pecntiar powers of instra- 
mentation, 

Puddicombe threw up the « wh. and toseed them a shil- 


ling, upon whieh the mob burt forth with a deafining cheer, 


while the smaller fry held op their « ups, and, like Oliver 


Twist, made application “ for more.’ This pleased Puddi 


comibe vastly, and, seattering a handful of halfpence amonest 


them, he nearly split his sides in lauehing a the urchins 


rushed headlong, reckless of mud and danger, into the thick 


cst of the utters im pursitt of the precious metal. 


ut sfetimer tr ls eve t] nh these were m store fir me. 


| pass Over the miseries of a sleepless right. | reme hemuyuid, 
Uepressed, nt ned Aiel et = W ops 


vd ehast! arrive at the 





| practice, 
| vinally 
b suspecting that 


olfered to Introdus ele toa prs fessional 74 


} kore sts, 
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and Forests” till a quarter past ten. As soon as ] emaed 
the office all my colleagues eame forward, and, shahing my 
hand in the most lmpress ive manner, congratulate mn ge 


; wi ditiea, 
Not content with this, Puddieuinbe—that invete »} 
Tule joker 


the happy change which had taken place in iny ¢ 


will certainly be the death of me—sent for two bottles ¢ 
champagne, and proposed the health of Mr. and Mes, Fully 
love, in a speech fuil cf absurdity, and to which all present 
responded with the Kentish fire—hip-lij hurralh—burpah 
—hurrah !” 

I bit my lip till the pain was in-upportable, and, to egg 
Post.” 
cally my eve fell on the following paragraph :—* 
Yth in=t., at the Church of Mt. 


Fullalove, Eay., of the Woods and b orests, 


ceal my chagrin, took up the * Morning Mechs 


i iw 
Marvy! ‘hone, Chatham Poa 
Whitehall, y 
Miss Penelope Phipps, ot Belle-V ue Cottage, St, John's Woed 
Road.” ‘ 

Words ean convey no adequate idea of the burning rag: 
which possessed ns hos Mb oh rea ling this AtTTOC\OUS ‘abn. 
cation, For some minutes I stood paralysed in a som @ 
dreamy stupor. 1 cast my baleiul eves upon its Consciene» 

suddenly the thirst of Ven cea lce—the 


suggestions of natural just 


stricken authors, 

ieo—seemed to rise lito my Uhpoay, 

and his confederates shewld 

I rushed out of the ** Woods abe 

a and spring hig into a eab, aire cted the fellow w 
Theta 


rive to Grreat Knight Rider Stre« Pe ee tors’ ¢ ONL ORS, 


and intimating that Puddieonbhe 
sutter tor their temerity, 


Mr. Cocklebury, who eccupied chambers in the chivalry 
hemerale just lit ntioned, Wits a proctor ot coun reputation and 
For the honour of his acquaintance, 1 was om 


Paul's { hain, she, 


} 01 idea) 


indebted to a ticks t-]' piel, it 
| reanired it matrimonial licence, 
nileman, of whom 


he spoke In terms of unqualiiior comuuendation, and fa 


i . , . ‘ . , . ° i 
which introduction | presented lim, having no smaller 


with hall-a-crown. Of a biand apd gem 
Aah ¢ Xpbess wole Ot si’ }pannaac ur ti the bem 
,vou could net leos epa® 


coin about me, 
countenance, with 
volent twinkle of his littl: grey eve 
Mr. Cockiel iry without the convietion that a proc le v's hiewas 
calculated lo exeite tf eiings of « vcusable elivy. 

\nd Mr. Cocklebury was to be envied. lrre ~pective of the 
incluments whieh his practice produecd (and they were be pe 

ams ce 5}? call 1, (cack le ry Wis honoured with the cumh- 
dem Co— Wik, TTC, tive ia CObDiesoor of suspicious earls ais 
jeal MUS COUntesscs his car was the chosen depositary “4 


CTELS, unfathomable as the My tere of 
Dav after day, the hi beautiful, ee 
yuent, and dignitied vietim of coijugal intel CHEN, would sith 
into Cocklebury’s easy-cushioned chair, and conte plating 
iefin her jeweled famgeety 
by which a spout, 
‘iverted trom his b gitimate sphere * the potups and vanities 
down her afflicted 
spirit into a lomge< \pectant and inevitable tomb. 

Mr. Cocklebury reecived me with much ye litcness. Ho had 
just given audience te a young, but tall, and | apparently 
‘dark, ltalian cyes, wh v, stepping 
nto Au Clogant britzha, where a pet ~pairi «| was re posuig @ 

last new nevel, was driven off by two sp lendid hays, jae 

s TNV ab set medown at Cockk bury’ »~ athice. 


Lhe artful oh) proctor’s exe had a peeuliar lee r, and there 
which be 


traves! the distinctive character of the narrative le 


he had just been lending his urbane and sympeshweg 


hew, Pd 


" } rey 
aeep, quark, abatta 


v hi-minded, 


| do'p! 7) 


teariubyvtheiaes ordcred hatdnere 


would bewail the wrongs and sutterings 


| ° ' ' 
(f this Wiesed world, was slowly bearing 


ch-spirite] lady, with larg 


a> A peri of impel sone ( Luchle j inh hi] is throat, 


wT, rf 


eal ¢ 
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*T come to solicit your advice and assistance, sir,’ | 
said, a8 soon as Mr. Coeklebury had closed the door, which 
eas fisted from top to bottom, so that not a sound could 
escape —“ your adviee, sir, under very singular and painful 


” 
# Singular and painful, eh ?’ returned the old gentleman, 
looking me full in the face. 
#Can the mouth of calumny be stopped, sir?” 1 de- 
manded ; “can a report, as malicious as it is unfounded, be 


- by any process, ecclesiastical or otherwise #—the 


fete are these——”’ 
«Go on,” said Cocklebury, rubbing his hands with plea- 


arable anticipation, “facts are stubborn things: but there’s 
mthing like them, is there ?” 
“You may remember, sir, about a week since, I obtained 


a ” 
sreace———— 


* «What name 7 

“ Phipps— Miss Penelope Phipps was the lady’s name. 
Now, by one of the most melancholy blunders that ever 
mortal man could possibly fall into, instead of being united to 
the object of my affection, I find myself yoked to a lump of 
grossness and vulgarity, who, on my conscience, | believe is 
neither more nor less than the notorious ‘ Wonder of tlic 
Pair.’” 

“Gad? said old Coeklebury, with a lively smile, “ vou 
have tombled, then, over a paragon of female exeellence.”’ 

“By fair, sir, | mean Camberwell Fair. Now,-imagine 
my horror, sir, on finding myself harnessed for life to an 
individual who is made a public exhibition of, and who is 
old enough to be my mother.” 

“But you were harnessed with vour eyes open, | sup- 
pose 

“Yes,” I exclaimed, with bitterness; “ but of what use 
are eves when opposed to a London fog on the 9th of Novem- 
wr’ But I have not yet told you the worst, sir: not only 
am { leguily bound to love, honour, and cherish this penny 
ethibition of obesity—not only am I threatened with an ae- 
tin for breach of promise by Miss Phipps—not only am I 
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married, which the other party denying, and no adequate 
proof of the marriage being brought, the offending party ia 
enjoined silence on that head.” 

“1 don’t know,” said Cocklebury, closing the volame, 
|| whether that will apply exactly to your case.” 

“It only requires, like a new glove, sir, a little stretch- 
ing, LT replied, with implicit contidence in the notorious flexi- 
bility of justice; *tand | rejoice greatly to find, sir, that after 
all the senseless and malevolent abuse which has been levelled 
at our courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, they are no lesa 
deserving of veneration for their compliance withthe demands 
of suffering humanity than any other pillar of our glorious 





and imperishable constitution.”’ 


Having given utterance to these sentinents—the firm con- 





viction, be it remembered, of a liberal and unprejadiced mind 


—I left Cockleburv, with instructions forthwith to issue a 
Bartholomew Puddicombe, as the 
Oh, talk 
about its blessing both the drawer and 


* Jactitation against 
| greatest enemy to my tranquillity and reputation. 
not to me of merey ! 
the acceptor. Revenge is a bill that is never dishonoured ; 
and why ¢ because it is invariably paid as soon as it is dae, 
| (hn leaving the worthiy proctor, I directed my steps towards 
Pani’s Wharf, intending to return by one of the penny steam- 
ers to Westminster Bridge, when inv purpose was frustrated, 
‘and my life placed in the most imminent jeopardy that ean 
| possibly be conceived, 
| It was a bright and cheerful morning ; the sun, as if to 
| celebrate the restoration of peace Wo my lb som, bestowed a 
'general illumination upon the rippling Thames, whose tide, 
like that in the affairs of provisional-committeemen, was at 
|low-water mark. Numerous barges floating down the river 
‘under the urgent guidance of stalwart lightermen, whose 
| shoulders seemed in momentary danger of dislocation, formed, 
(by their austere appearance, a striking contrast to the little 
insignificant wherries which, riding saucily on the undulat- 
‘ing biliows, seemed to deride (like many conceited little up- 
| start people I could mention) the grand locomotive powers 
‘to whieh they are indebted for their factitious elevation. 





doomed to writhe on a bed of thorns whenever the recollec- 
tion of my own stupidity presses upon my brain, but, to crown | 
i—to make me a perfeet and hopeless maniac—it is an- 
soanced in the public prints—in the daily journals, sir, that, 
on the Sth instant, Chatham Pitt Fullalove, Eaq.,of the W oods 
and Forests, Whitehall, led to the hymeneal altar Miss Pene- 
pe Phipps, of Belle- V ue House, St. John’s Wood Road ; and 
wherever I go, people rush upon me to congratulate me ac- 
crdingly. In vain [ protest it’s no such thing— in vain | 
tlemnly assure them that I am not united to Miss Phipps— 
that Mise Phipps is not Mrs. Chatham Pitt F allalove—thev 
veut believe it. Now, sir,as for every wrong thereis aremedy, 
I presume that the law——omnipotent and beneficent as it is 
—will hot hesitate to afford me some relief for this erving— 
this intolerable —this trulvappalling grievance, Am I right, 
“ft, Or am I not 7” 

The sagacions old gentleman tapped his forehead with his 
forefinger and, after a moment’s reflection, observed—* It 
mast be so—Plato, thou reasonest well.” 

“Name it,” I exclaimed jumping up and grasping Cockle- 

' ’ bn) 

Ys hand with vindictive exultation ; * name it, and, if it 
cont me a thousand pounds, I will make these tattlers rue it.” 
Taking a large solemn-louking tome from his book-case, 


Cok! 
wklebury opened it, and, aided by his eye-glass, read as 


ee 


“Iaetiranion OF MARRIAGE.—A ewit ia the Ecclesiasti- 


a Court, 


W hile I Wis standing on the “dumb lighter,” waiting the 
arrival of the steamer, my attention was arrested by a female 
voice, exclaiming, “So we've found you agin, have we ¢”* 
and turning round, I beheld, to my di-may, that tremendous 
and unhappy woman to whom my hand, but not my heart, 
was irrevocably linked, attired im a faded sea-green silk 
cloak, and stupendous leghorn bonnet, with snow-boots, and 

“supported by a shapeless mass of umbrella. To increase 
her attractions, sle was accompanied by half-a-dezen chil- 
dren—there might have been more—all of whom were busily 
engaged in the mastication of certain dark-coloured sweet- 
meats, with which their cheeks and fingers were horribly 

tattooed. 

| Before | could concert any measures for my eseape from 

this awful visitation, the Periwinkle steamer, with its sturdy 

and bluff-looking commander on the paddle-box, came along- 
side, and the first object that caught my att ntion, AUD Y 

‘the steerage passengers, was Miss Penelope Phipps, aceom- 

‘panied by a thin elderly gentleman, in a straw hat and nan- 

keen gaiters, who politely held a parasol over those interesting 

| features, whieh he regarded with a teuderness out of all pro 
| portion to his age and infirmities. 

| Here was a dileroma! Penelope before me—behind, that 

miserable wornan who called herself my lawful and inesti- 

‘mable wife! 1 was pent up between two hostile forces—re- 


sistance useless —retreat unpossible. I was just beginning 





when one of the parties asserts that he or she is 


Ito perspire at every pore, when the six pledges of affection 
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just alluded to, suddenly clapping their hands, with trium- 


* . ? 
ray’) Scarcely had the tartling announcement reached nis 
cars, when Captain Rowbottom, a corpul: nt, purple-nosed, 


so] 


phaut joy exclaimed, * There's ( a] tain Rowbottom—hoo- | 
a } 

| 

big-whiskered man, in a blue jacket, and a polished leather 
hat, and wearing a galvanic ring on his rosy little finger, 
34 tle ju venile Ouyre sation, he 


turned round, and recoyuisin 


. ? , * , . 
sprung from his paddle-box on to the dumb-lighter, and, in 





another instant, was locked in the embrace of that infatuated 
f., | ‘ loam he i} >» ¢ho wroew loy have | 

i Miaie, LO WildThh tie WOU Ol Clit pit VlouUs «. ’ Lave youn 
united in the holy band 
vapours which di si Vt d his arrival at the place of assivhbation, 


aud rendered me hi 


Ui Wetulwch, but for those navdgnant | 
+ uUnCOnSsclous Tepresentative, 


: ‘ ci ‘- ; a _. * y 
Vast hea liye. «cried the captain, panting lor cvreath, 
i 


and striving to disengage himself from the chubby arms of | 
his betrothed ; * cheer up, Mails * Vater- | 


} Sta) 
cheer up, nv jitti 


lily—ju t let vo the vard-arim. Half-turn a-lhead !—LEase 


eo 
lier ° 
This last injunction was addressed to me, but paraly seal 
} - 7 ; t . a ¢ : 
by the nature of my situation, I was Incolnpeteul to atiord the 
ae 
required assistance, and between us the unhappy woman slid 


downwards on the deck, WV hile Row bottom It carded me with 
such a scowl, for inv ungallant inhumanity, as T could only 
compare to hean, in Sir Giles Overreach. 


“Oh, Henery !” sobbed the ex-widow, addressing Cap- 


tain R., “why—why didn’t you come to Marry-bone Church ¢ 
—didn’t I not wait for a whole hour te vive vou my nuptial 
wow 6” 

iss Tide Wis agin That ag re ple 1 ( aptain iow bottom, heav- 


Ing a sigh of twenty tons burthen from his manly chest, 
“and afore I got to Pickle-herring Stairs my biler busted.” 


¢ 1 +? 1 - ; _ 
‘ohtiracted the oivaginous ite 


A spasm—a bitter spasm 
i i 
tures of Widow Miltee, Phe captain grew ile asa (rouse - 
berry. 
* Henery,” said the ex-widow, with an impressive and 
agonising look, * Pua the wi 


that for has 


inn of nil pla ed { tatiede nee— 
civen Ie to anotli te 
* Vot other?” demanded the captain, while his herculean 
frame was convulsed with in 
* To him vith the sandy vhishers,? ri plied the ex-widow, 


]* nting at mv laiserabie 


‘* , . a | ‘ ° 9 

iz unnot «de riln noe mortal Wi ter could—the rapid and 

‘ 
, iH ‘ Ls 4 bs ry - 
appalling evelts Which elstied Upon Uils annhounecment, 

ct. P } e 6) ’ AT 
Suddenly, with the rapidity of thought, I felt my collar grap- 
! } . " ’ 
pled by the horny hands of Captain Rowbottom ; ther vs 
“a strugvgic ii deter nied but most unequal Lruasris tucre 
i 

were shri a }? CTcuiy siillea tr hh tiie ladies on de Ch, tha 

baer lice } rath } ' . bass 
cneers, lusty cheers, Irom the coai-whippers on sliore—we 


were on the edge of the dumb-lighter, and in another instant 


we tumbled headlong into the nauseous flood, There was a 
} oo P _ . ‘ ’ } 
rush of impure water down my throat—I hicked—I roared 


1 j 
a | SUNR——tCoOr JOUSHesSS Wiis jist ja Aihies Ine, Wheh tortu- 


THE FOUNDING 


Rhegrum, uow Lik Was fouls mt 1 tl t ¥ 
fe e ’ ae ‘ ’ i ‘ Abate ‘ a hd i> : ‘ ® ©, we 


p . sow al | mal on P ws —— neat « . agi — 
EAS Were sled, and sounas of ail heard, upon hubaa’s 


strand, 
For the famine fearfully was raging through the stricken land: 
And atancient sea washed Chaleis were assembled « nthe coast, 


With their Bibbs shoal abd i 


by, ch Sierras Voutinul i st, 


nately the drags of the Royal Humane Society arrested the 
process of gravitation, I was drawn up to the euriace like 
an exhausted Barbel, and, overcome by thankfulness for gy 
preservation, I fainted away. , 

When sensibility returned, I found myself extended omth 
tloor of the saloon of the Periwinkle steamer, No one ¥a3 
near me, but a lady and gentleman were sitting at the ag 
of the apartnient, in close and apparently loving conversatigs 

I raised my aching head and recognised Miss Phipps, and 
the elderly gentleman in the straw hat and nankeen gaiters, 

* Penelope!” [ murmured, as soon as the removal of i 
reign substances from my windpipe would adinit of disting 
articulation. 

She heard me not. Her hand was locked in that of ke 
attenuated protector, and with averted CVCs, she siniled as 
she was wont, when we sat together after tea in the arbour 
of Cremorne House—when I spoke liky Utheilo of most dis. 
astrous chances—when she loved me for the dangers I had 
passed (iu in daily progress tuo and from the 7 W oods and 
Forests’’), and L loved her that she did pity them. 

Hearing some one descending the companion-ladder, | 
made another essay to arrest Penelope’s attention, 

* Miss Phipps,” I said, in a voice broken with emoticg, 
“do not forsake me in these trying moments; pray don't.” 

The elderly gentleman in the straw hat and nankeen gzi- 
ters approached ime, and assisting me to rise, he said, with 
creat civility, “ You called that lady by her wrong name, 
sir—there is no such persull ds M.ss Phipps in this place— 
allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Timothy Frecbone.” 

I subsequently discovered that Penelope (my lost one) had, 
that morning, bestowed her hand upon this slender old get- 

leman, in the straw hat and nankeen gaiters, who, for some 
time previously, had been a solitary lodger al Belle-V pe 
Ifouse, and up to the period of my fatal blunder had suedand 
sighed most perseveringly, but mm vain. 

What became of the big woman tu whom my troth had 
been so mysteriously plighted, 1 know not, but on inquiry ef 
the curate of Mary-le-bone, L found that Captain Rowbettes 
had waited upon him to know whether our union * stow 
cvod in law ;” and on being informed that it did net, in Ct 
sequence of the ceremony being incomplete by the yartie 
omitting to sign their names in the parochial register, inti- 
mated his intention to lead Mrs, Mary M*Ree, widow, te 
the altar on the ensuing Sunday—an engagement whiek, | 
doubt not, he duly and faithfully performed. 

| ‘The union of Miss Phipps with Mr, Freebone having bees 
la lvertised In the Post,” I was at once relieved from the 
‘aunoyauce Which impelled me to grasp at that knotty brane 
of ecclesiastical law, a suit of “ Jactitation,” whose acer 
and properties are, I fancy, involved in as great obseurtlys 
the travical event to which I was indebted for my know kedgt 
OF its ¢ Alstence, namely, The Wedding in the Fog.” 
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by a colony from Chalcis in Eubeea, who emigrated in consequem® 


y uf (atee ¢, Vv l. bii., pape Wi. ; 


\nd the tender mother, sobbing, to her bosom wildly presse 

llun whom once her breast had nourished, and ber lous; 
arms caressed : ' 

/And the father, wailing loudly, clasped the children w be 


biecart 


All prepared, their fatherland forsaking, o'erthe deep to roam, || In whose features his were imaged—in whose sports he tes 


And in tar aud unknown recions of the west to fiod a Lome. 


Every one thatdweltin Chalcisonu the beach was gathered then: | 
Little children, youths and maidens, aged matrops, grey: | 


haired men : 


i] aA part: 


| And the sister, weeping, kissed her brother—bim for ea 


at night 





buruivg bright. 


She so often long had watched, and kept the hove? 
¢ ss? 








Gr 


the 


¥ 


BPE 


_ oo 
Be ¥ 


ale 


® 
we 


When the long em 
Gazing on 

: | : 
Sorrowing most, because they hoped not e’er to see the love: 


“Fondly did I hope, my son! that thou shouldst he 


And the monarcll of the forest stands despoiled of al 


Noug 


Where the forked lightning flashes, where is felt the healthful air 
Or where shine t 


“Go, ve Greeks ! 
Telling of our n 


For the bloo 
~Your 


oe | 


40 were sad, thongh some were hopeful; but the old, with 


silvery bair, 
despair, 


Till at last the reverend father of the voyagers’ daring chief 
Raised his voice to bid farewell, although his speech was 


hoarse with grief :— 


solace yet, 


And that when I died, my locks should by thy filial tears be 


Bat the senate and the people call thee westward fir away, 
And at public duty’s summons, even the greatest must obey. 


“When the Summer's glow is ended, and in Autumn's how 


ling blast, 


Leaves like rain are falling, then the acorns from the oak are 


cast; 
eI ® 
i dis 


leaves, 


Till the hand of gladsome Spring again a robe of foliage weaves; 
And at last the tiny acorns, which the tempest thus did sow, 
Jnto tall and shady oak-trees, worthy of their parent, grow. 

Such a fate may Heaven to Chalcis grant! that when this woe 


is past, 


Which is raging now around us, like a fierce destroying blast, 
Future years may yet her former happiness and power restore, 
And that you, who now in sadness leave your loved, your na- 


tive shore, 


Ilence expelled by publie sorrow, for a land bevond the sea, 
There may build « city, worthy of her parent, great and free! 


“Exiles ye are not; ye still are men of Chaleis, for where’er 
In the world’s wide circuit Greeks have built a city, Greece is 


there. 


—Thrace is on the banks of Strymon; Egypt, where the Nile 


oerflows ; 


Babylonia, where Euphrates through a mighty city goes: 
Lybia, where the southern waters parched aud burning regions 


lave ; 


And Tartessus, near where Phoebus rests his chariot on the 


wave 


Bat the glorious name of Hellas over all the world extends, 
Where the Grecian tongue is spoken, und in prayers to heaven 


ascends, 


“er ° _ . . or . 
fe, then, build a Grecian city on Italia’s distant shore: 


arthe arts and arins of Hellas where barbarians roamed 
before ; 


Turn the wild beast's cloomyv forest, and the savage robher < den 
Into fair and mighty erties—homes fur freeborn Grecian m 
Sew the fields with wheat and barley, plant the olive and the 


Tine, 


oa to every god that Chaleis worships, dedicate a shrine: 
w, though far may be your wanderings through the world’s 


remote abodes, 


he but crime can make you exiles from the presence of 
the gods, 


‘ 


he summer sunbeams, live the gods to answer 
prayer. - 


wd and in your meinory bear the songs of other 
. ; 


, 

ation’s heroes, and their never-dy ne prais a 
Lela dae ~ 

lofmighty heroes, brethren, rans along yourveins, 


descent is of the noblest that the earth’s wide orb 
contaiuas, 


Ob, be wore} ¢ 
~ oe w rthy Or vour fathers’ and when danger presses near, 


ad souls to lion-eourage—east away unmanly fear, 
oe se ; on those heroic ancient ball uls, where is told 
50, sow with ss a . ith Asia onthe 7 rojan plain of old. 
tongue. wa you bear your native worship, and your native 
the memory of the heroes that survive in ancient song: 
ert —_ he exiles, but shall bear your fatherland 
ort may ie ane arther ' tothe world § remotest strand 
¥ be that vour city shall, in fature generations, 
hat, f Voyagers and settlers to the earth's most distant 
sn 4, 


a? bey ’ 
r ud where Cum sittoth by the Tuscan ocean's foam, 


aw . 
a4 fly the fearless sea-birds, or the Tyrian sailors roam! 


“oe 
Bot, wherever you may wander o'er the ocean fierce and 


Seer 
ae 


; : 
brace was ended, stood in dumb and blank | 


the boundless waters of the deep and treacherous | 


} 


, 





hy 


—(rmnard them, O ve Po 
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Learns to sonnd the name of Rheeiam, teach it that of Chalets 


ton: 


And let every guest from Chalcis be received with honours due 
To a parent, when, in future years, within your city's walle 
He shall come, and with his presence grace your boly festivals: 
So the silver cords of love shall be for ever twined around 
Rhegium’s heart, and like a daughter, hold her to her mother 


bout d, 


‘* Now, farewell, my son, mv brethren! I will sacrifice and 


pray 


| To the viewless powers above us for vour safety every day. 
Now, farewell! and oh! forget not the beloved you leave be- 


hin i: 


| —I could talk and weep till evening, but a light and favour 


ing wind 
‘rom the north is gently blowing. and the billows softly swell. 
wers of Eieaven'—Ciuzens beloved, 


farewell! 


Then once more embrace}, they shedding manv an unavailing 
tear, 

And the emigrants embarked with mingled sadness, hope, and 
fear. 

On before the breeze they elided. o'er the waters wide and free: 


Overhead, a dome of sapphire; umderneath, a sapphire sea; 
Saw the .E 


pean s well huown islands in the sunshine caumiy 
«! Ding 


And as dear Eubea vanished, swelled the ocean with their 


war lr rycr 
wr eping. 


But, when they had left the .f rean, soon a mighty wind arose, 
And the pitehy clouds appeared the windows of the day to 


ec} we 3 


Like a moving snow-topped mountain seemed each crested 


billow’s form: 


Fearful cliasms between them gapiog, footprints of the rag- 


ing storm 


And before the tempest’s fury fled the waves, and roared, and 


dashed, 


And the good ships’ oars and rudders creaked, and strained, 


and erneked, and crashed. 


Vain was then the strength of rowers or the pilot's skill to save, 
And the well-manned vesee!s drifted at the merev of the ware, 
Till at last the storm abated, and the cloudy curtain broke, 
Showing ever-burning Etna, casting forth hee tire and smoke; 
And the sun appeared in heaven lo the northward then they 


sailed, 


And by sunset's magic splendeur first the wished-for land they 


hailed: 


For the c! ruds were turned to armber, ar 1 the sea, 118 wrath 


’ 
? ‘crete r 
DOrgpectili 


Slept around Trinaeria’s island, like a jewel's golden setting; 
And the amber changed to rose hues, melted in one burning 


plow : 
Glowed like tire the heavens above them — glowed like fire the 
ive below; 
Only then Trinaecria’s coast was like a fragment of the night, 
Floating in the orange sunset larkness islanded in light: 
—Then the foremost sailors shouted, tugged again the weary 
o*¢r, 
Onward through the red reflexion 5 ling to Italia’s shore. 


‘here, while thousand stars above them all night long their 


viv7il kept, 


On the bearders of Italia’s unknown land the Greeians slept. 
Southward was the wayto Hellas amd the eily once thetr own ; 
North were Secyila aud Charvidis, and the Tuscan sea up- 


known 


Some were dreaming of the dear ones they had left beyond 


the sea ; 


Some of their own future city an«d Italian's forests free ° 
Some were dreaming of their comrades and the perils of the 


; 


vyave, 


| And the awful fire of Etna, and the Cyclops’ bloody cave : 

; ~ 

Till at last a sailor, waking at the mnorn’s first flush of light, 
i Climbed the leader's mast, and slouted—All our vessels are 


in sight! 


Then the Greeks wore cheered, amd hastened to obey their 


leader's call; 


Ere anotuer night descended, they had traced their city's wall, 


| Thus of old was Rhegium founded by those brave undaunted 


men, 


—Six-and-twenty hundred years have rolled into the past 


einee then ; 


| And the ancient fame of Hellas is bat known in history's pages, 
And Italia speaks another language than in former ages; 
Andtne starof Rome's world empire has arisen, and darkly set ; 


your mother city! When the lisping tottering | But, through ali these mighty changes, KRbegiam's tows on 


dureth yet: 
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FRANCE.—POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE MONTH. 


BY PERCY B. 8ST. JOHN. 


Tue month of April has been an eventfal month 
in the history of the European revolutionary move- 
ment, that, like the sirocco, sweeps over the whole 
Surface of this quarter of the globe. To any one 
who has studied the progress of the human mind, the 
events which are nowoccurring, and which, from their 
complexity, vastness, and novelty, will long oecupy 
our attention, cannot be unexpected. From the hour 
when printing abolished the monopoly of know- 
ledge, and when the Reformation gave full flight to) 
the reason of man, the struggle commenced between | 
brute force and power against truth, justice, and the | 
true principles of Democratic Christianity. As long 
as the kings, princes, potentates, and powers kept) 





the people in ignorance—as long as the pen and || 


the book were merely the tools with which a few rare | 
and patient students worked for the benefit of future 
millions—as long as man remained in the trainmels 
of a mere ceremonial, dignified with the name of 
religion —despotisin was not only possible, but inevi- 
table. But the man-child once awake—printing at 
work—reform penetrating the convent, the monas- | 
tery, and the palace —Protestantism alive—philoso- | 
phy labouring — 


won to him the middle classes, still connectip 
names of Marat and Danton with the Republic, 
Louis Philippe on the throne, they again set to work 
and, as every onc knows, after an unceasing strappy, 
—never for a moment giving cessation—of 18 years 
have succeeded. 

In the present work, I have undertaken, as far gs 
possible, to narrate, month by month, and almos 
day by day, the progress of the Revolution in France, 
and Lurope generally. On the spot—in daily inter. 
course with the different parties, mixing with Ita. 
lians, Spaniards, Germans, Poles—I have mapy 
opportunities of knowing the truth. To this one 
word IL hope closely to adhere, «I believe in the Re. 
public ; I have never concealed my sentiments of 
‘dislike to monarchy in any form. I believe the 
doctrines of Socialism and Communism as pestilent 
aud injurious as they are impossible. I believe them 
utterly subversive of the first principle of demoeraey 
—liberty ; but I shall endeavour to be just to all 
parties in the state. As I have before said, I shall 
seck to tell the truth above all. 

] shall not go back farther in the history of the 


economists caleulating—the result | present French revolution than the present month, 


soon was, that the information, knowledge, and ,|in order to adhere strictly to my plan, and because 


thought which thenee arose descended among the||the materials are amply sufficient. 


people. The masses once instructed, the very sha- 
dow of any divine right of kings and aristocrats to 
rule became exploded. 
in foree. In England, Cromwell against Charles) 
was the first dawn of liberty against the holiness of 


kings; then came the American Revolt, and finally | 


the French Revolution. 

The French Revolution failed. Whvr? Because 
it was violent, sudden, and etlected by a people yet 
immersed in the ignorance and barbarisin which 
Besides, all 
Europe was against Franee, beeause the peaceable 
termination of the revolution would have shaken 
every throne. Thenee arose war and the sword, 
and a mighty man, who crushed liberty under 
the iron heel of odious glory, and who paved the 
way for re-action and counter revolution. The 


monarchy had left them as a legacy. 


French were conquered, and Paris oecupied by the 
allies, because Franee was we iry of fighting fora 
man. With all my nationality, I feel persuaded 
that, had she been a Republie, and every man 
fighting pro aris et focis, instead of deserting the 
eause of a usurper, of whom all were weary, we 
should have never «een Paris, 

The Restoration once tirmly seated, the reaction 
in favour of Democracy was natural ; and as soon 
asthe savage terrorism of the early days of Louis 
AVIIL. were over, the Republicans set to work. In 
France there was still a lingering love for the great 
Convention which did such wonders, but which fell 
from intestine war. Daring Louis XVILL.'s reign, 
the Republicans wrote, conspired,and re- popularised 
themselves. Under Charles the Tenth, they became 
powerful, and when the mad sehemes of that mo- 
narch and his friends raised the storm of July 1830, 
would have triumphed, but for the able intriguer 
who had purchased several of their chiefs, and who 


| refer my 
readers, who are curious relative to the actual events 
of the insurrection, to another work of mine,* my par- 


The pen hourly increased || pose now being to record the results rather than the 


causes, 

The struggle between the moderates and ultras 
the disturbed provinces, the Socialist conspiracies, 
|the split in the Cabinet, the ideas of the parties—are 
_all matters which have come prominently out in the 
| present month, to say nothing of the elections. The 
| principal event of the month is, 





| fHE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE TWO PARTIES. 
| When the Government of Louis Philippe was over 
‘thrown, the Provisional Government which Was 
| formed in its place was formed of two distinet par- 
ities, the Republicans and the Socialists, The Re 
/publicans—the statesmen, the men who wished # 
‘organise a great commonwealth on the old basis of 
| society —preserving all which was good, but reform 
| ing, amending, substituting for egotistical laws tho 
}of equality and fraternity, and providing, in as far as 
-human legislation can, for the poor—were Lamar 
tine, Arago, Cremieux, Marrast, Garnier Paget, 
|Marie: the Socialists, the promisers of Utopia 
the poor—the men who wished totally to disorgaaw 
\the society of ages—to substitute a square and a 
gular society of their own for it—whose war was De 
avainst bad institutions and bad laws, but agaia# 
society, the family religion—these were Louis Blase. 
-Flocon, Ledru Rollin, and Albert. But their pe 
sence in the Provisional Government was necess@q 
at first. Lamartine, representing the great De 
mocratic principle as taught by Christ, loving peas, 
hating discord, wishing to create something gre 
| noble, sublime, having a statesman’s acumeD, a post’ 


‘jenthusiasm, and love of the beautiful and the 
eileetiiaeat a en’ at 
* The Three Days of February, 1448, London: Beadey. 
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though sapported by the unselfish of all classes, 
wanted at first the support of the mere mob against 
the anti-democratic tendency of the bourgevise. Be- 
sides, the poor, half ignorant, and suffering popula- 
tion, not the thorough artisans, were the men who 
had won the victory, and their choice was sacred. 
Thos, Ledru Rollin became Minister of the Interior, 
pecause, had he not, his opposition might have been 
dangerous; and Louis Blanc, the theorist and 
dreamer, without experience, without any practical 
knowledge whatever, was placed with Albert at the 
head of a commission of labour, where, above all, 
should have been men of stern patriotism, impartia- 
lity, and vigour. Dut not so. Louis Blauc, not a 
judge, but an advocate, had to decide between the 


masters and’ workmen, the former of whom he con- | 


* sidered thievea the latter as victims. A man who 
paints all the rich as miserable wretches, fighting 
duels, committing suicide, and hunting dangerous 
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Minister of the Interior received assurances that 
moderate men alone had any ehance in the pro- 
vinees ; that if ultra-democrats of the old revolution. 
ary school were put forward, Conservatives would be 
elected. Louis Blane, meanwhile, found that he 
had against him not only the masters, whom his 
theories seek to deprive of their hard earnings, but 
the better class of workmen, who were disgusted at 
the prospect of equality of salaries for the good, bad, 
and indifferent. Perhaps his diatribes against the 
industrious who put money in savings’ banks tended 
‘somewhat to this. He thus speaks of this admirable 
‘institution :—*“ Blind and authorised receiver of a 





|| crowd of illegitimate profits, it receives, after igno- 
||rantly encouraging them, all those whe present 


themselves, from the servant who robs his master, 
to the courtesan who sells her beauty.” The fact 
is, Louis Blane is against every one who has auy- 
thing, and against every institution which creates 


wild beasts to kill exvw:—-who describes competition, property. The one sided views of this apostie may 
as tyranny, and the enemy of commerce, as well as be judged of from this :—-‘* Saving, let it be well re- 
the extermination of the people—who tells us that) marked, combined with individualism—saving en- 
every ric trader is secking to ruin his neighbour— | genders selfishness, competes with alms, dries up 
who believes that laws can be made to fix wagesand| impereeptibly in the best natures the sources of 
force consumption—who abuses society, because she | charity, replaces by a greedy satisfaction the holy 
has instituted laws against theft—who conceives | | poetry of gitt.* Combined with association, on the 
property itself a robbery—who describes every work-| contrary, saving becomes respectable— becomes of 
man out or employ as dying of hunger—who joins |, sacred importance. To save but for onesell, is to 
the insensate ery against machinery—who looks) show want of confidence in our fellow-ereatures, and 
upon railways as a calamity, facilitating the move- tin the future; but to save for others, as well as for 
ment of agricultural populations to towns, hideous || oneself, is to make use of great prudenee—it is giv- 
lazars themselves, and causing a dearth of hands in||/ing to wisdom the proportions of devotion,” [t is 
the places where they are wanted, while they abound || incredible, that in a country where there is some 
waere they are not—who is blind to the vast employ- | common sense, such nonsense and mis-statement 
meni they open up—who declares that one in nine ot | should be swallowed, with the hint that money 
the: population are on the verge of starvation, and all | spent in the wine-cup is better spent than in that 
the result of comprtitioa—this man was placed where || Which is in purchasing some little interest in the 
@wiser and less egotistical person would have feared || national stock. Besides, who ever saves for him 
totreal. But behind him were the Socialists, the||self¢ Young men save to furnish houses for their 
anarchists, all the enemies of religion in the family, “wives, to commence business; fathers to provide for 
everything sacred and human which exists ; and the | children, or for old age. 

Government were at first foreed to bear with him.|| But such is the man who, with Rollin, Cabet, 
Letasdo Louis Blane the justice to say, that his || Considerant, and others, is to disorganise, to re 
It is for this reason alone that 
The project of this party 


‘ympathies are with the poor—that he sees the evils || organise society. 
of bad laws: but while his mind is te dena pel, snagging nagsencany 

painting what is wrong in things that are, he is|| was to keep the army from Paris —-to send violent 
Mery incompetent, theoretic and Utopian, when he '! commissaries to the ds partments—to have Socialists 
comes to apply the remedy. He neither understands || and sans-culott. 
the cance ner the rere ly. 


eleeted—to have a majority of 
|| Working men, the minoi ity, aud large minority,of the 
But it was not these ideas alone that made this || nation—and, when the country showed signs of re- 
party dangerous. Lamartine and his friends, loving ||jecting them, to adjourn indefinite ly the elections. 
their country, and wishing to rule well and nobly )Uf course, it was necessary for this purpose to deery 
until the Assembly took the labour out of their || the majority of the Government—firm, decided, and 
habs, wished not ouly to hurry the eleetions, but to || patriotic, “To work they went, the J’resse, reae- 
leave the eountry to decide freely and honestly, whe- || tionary paper, and the Populaire and Ane du Peuple, 
ther for Monarchy, Regeney, or a Republic. ] ultra-Socialist orgaus. They whispered there was 
Lamartine sincerely desires a Republie, but would || treason in the camp, and, as much as possible, di 
not fran the best possible government on an unwil- i}rected their arms against Lamartine. Wilule the latter 
a People, Not so Ledra Rollin and Louis Blane, || would perhaps have not been sorry to see many of the 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins of the new re-| able meu whe were always combating at lis side in hi» 
tihlution, They were Republican Socialists, and struggles aguinst despotism, the latter party were curious 
every bod y else must be Republican Socialists also. ie their appreciation of the merits of the new legislators. 


' 


7 *ery soon found, however, that the country | ities 


vee Against them. How the Communists were | o = | » “ " ind we ide la vant 
int the provinces will shortly be seen ; but iD || du bien Sait! The aeeahiea i wo ehaeeed for any w 
Meauline we may mention, that every day the | | fauhow. 
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To please the party of Ledru Rollin and Blane, it was | 
necessary cither to have fouglit at a barricade, have been | 
imprisoned by Louis Philippe, have been a conspirator, | 
a poor suffering man, a declared Republican, or a So-| 
cialist. Most of these qualities had their merits, but. 
none of them of necessity promised to give good repub- | 
lican legislators to the country. They were, however, | 
the only ones received by the Reforms, and that party | 
who treated all new-comers as intruders. The whole of 
France was, in their ideas, a kind of park for the fighters 
of the Republic, and we heard every day all men who 
dare invade their doinain pitilessly denounced. On the 


report on the affair of the 12th May, 1839, made 
a member of the Secret Society to the then Minister 
of the Interior. It denounced all the secrets of the 
Société des Familles, and was at once put on the 
shoulders of Dlanqui, whose credit at once failed him, 
while his club almost fell to pieces. However, after 
a certain interval, he published a defence, the gist of 
which was, that Taschereau, and the editor of the 
Revue, had between them forged the document gy 
put down an incorruptible republican. But his de. 
fence is so curious, and attaches itself so much to gah. 
sequent events, that a brief analysis of it is necessary 





other hand, the Vafiova! aud its party brought forward | He denies, first, its authenticity, and boldly charges 


its men, stern and true Republicans, men earnest, sin- 
cere, aud full of patriotic sentiments, loving their kind, 
wishing to raise the poor, but never entering into vapour- 
ing abuse of those, by the better administration of whose 
property the poor will be the greatest gainers—lI mean 
the rich. But at once they were libelled—in the Com- 
munist clubs, in the anarchical Mountain, in the club of 
Cabet, of Blanqui, of Raspail: while Rollin and Louis 
Blane were lauded to the skies as very good Socialists 
and Communists, Lamartine was brutally attacked, de- 
nounced as commter-revolutionary ; and now, as conspir- 
ing to briug in Henry V.; now, as wishing to proclaim 
the Regency; now, as favouring the claims of the Prince 
de Joinville to the presidence of the Republic. very 
hour, too, the provinces were denouneed in a linnp, and 
with justice, for the violence of the Paris ultra elubs 
frighteued them, aud the circulars of Ledru Rollin raised 
feelings of hatred and resistance. It was said that in 
the departments there were chatelains and hoberaur 
barbed with armorial bearings and illustrious in es- 
eutcheons, who kept the peasants in servitude and 
misery. Democracy frightened them, and Socialism 


‘the forgery on the National, which at once makes hus 
| defence suspicious ; this journal not only being in- 
capable of such an act, but it being not worth their 
while. The whole of several pagesds taken up with 
ishowing how the revelation could not be his; he 
denies the style, writing, &c., and asks how, after 
thus betraying his colleagues, he was condemned with 
then’ Having done this, he seeks to fasten on the 
Provisional Government the odium of a forgery, and 
makes his defence a vehicle to rouse the mob agains 
‘the new Republic. He pretends, that ever since the 
I2th May, 1839, all those republicans who did not 
turn out on that day had vowed his destruction, 
especially the Vatsonal, He asserts, that on the2 

February, when in the midst of his joy, he arrived 
| amongst the victors full of enthusiasm, he was treated 
with coolness, Very likely ; for the political victors 
of that day knew him as an obstinate and ult 
‘Socialist, capable of spoiling all by his insane the- 
ories. He confesses that he was at once suspected 
of conspiring against the Provisional Government, 
j}and almost allows that he was suspected with good 





made them shudder, anid ho wonde ,. Democrat “As ] | reason, Hesays—* the strugglenow began; the Societe 
am, republican as I avow myself, Leouceive the despotism | Republicaine Ceatrale attacked with energy the te 


of Russia more tolerable than that of men who would 
deprive man of every liberty, take from him the im- 
pulse of industry, destroy home and the family, replace 
religion by reason, and make of mana mere machine of 
the state, to do the will of a committee ruling every- 
thing social and political | 
but the violent were either laughed at, or hissed 
in most of the clubs, while bie Mo intaimn SfLW it presi- 
dent taken lip as a felon. The facet is, while the true 
Republicans laboured on honestly, zealously, with since- 
rity and good faith, a band of spies, of anarchists, of 
schemers, who wished to tra le in 1) ities, took the lead 


in the demag ymrue Clubs, and by mere force of nose 
succceded int eetting notori 

Among the ios turbulent of the clubs was 01 of 
which L. A. Blanqui was the leading member \ner 


alté, one of the conspirators who had opposed the Go 
vernment of Louis Philippe froin the vert commencte- 
ment—who had fought, and conspired for nearly twenty 
years —he was now as inunical to the Government of the 
Republic as he had been to the monarchy. He was 
ever denouncing the majority of the cabinct as re- 
actionary, mouarchial, aristocratical, anti-social, and, 
in fact, was a kind of jackal for Messrs, Ledru Rollin 
and Louis Blane. On the first of April, however, 
there appeared in a periodical® a report, which 
created a storm in the club. It was an anonymous 


oe  - 


* Revue Retrospective, ou Archives Secretes du Dernier 
Gouvernement. 


trograde acts of power. The preservation of the stamp 
on newspapers, the non-destitution of the old magit 
trates, the bad choice of commissaries, the disastrous 
decrees on the alienation of the State lands, the pre 
payment of the quarter's interest on the debt—were 
measures prepared by me.”* He then intorms us that 
the great demonstration of the 17th March was g@ 
up by him, to induce the Government to adjourn the 
elections, and adds—* The day of the 17th struek 
with terror the merjority oF the Provisional (rover 
ment; itthought that ithad escaped a great danger by 
amiracle. Absurd reports, perhaps the consciousness 
of its faults, persuaded him of the existence of pre- 
jects of reaversement and ‘armed violence.” He 
says, ‘* that suspicions fell on him who had always de- 
manded the adjournment of the elections, and that 
the Government made efforts to come to an updet 
standing with them. These failing, they forged 
and published the piece in question.” He grounds 
this accusation on the fact that the following 20# 
gave him warning on the 24th, It was a pare 
graph which appeared in some well-informed cout 
try papers, and which Auguste Blanqui ; 
the .Natimal of being too cowardly to pe 

in its own columns. ‘*We could name the p® 
sident of a club, who, fiery democrat, has bees 


his political friends in order to save his life. 
Provisiopal Government has many pieces in 





unfortunate enough to have betrayed the secrets of 
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hands, andl he can crush at any time those who would 
<A at the same time the social order which rales us 
po substitute therefor a bloody chaos under the name 
of fraternity. It will be disdainful and magnani- 
mons until the day when it shall be forced to use re 

sui,” But the most curious part of the detenece 
of Blangui is that which proves, that while Lamar- 
tine and all the statesmen of the Cabinet treated him 
sith contempt, Ledru Rollin and his party were 
letting with him. Messages passed, Blanqui was 
affed and flattered, until the day when ‘Tascheran 
pablished the fataldocument. Blanqui concludes by 
sddressing the following words to Lamartine and 
his friends :—‘* Re-actors of the Hotel de Ville, vou 
There are royalists among yoa, but | 

But Blanqui, despite his big words, 


are cowards ! 
forgive them.” 


gid not clear himself, and the accusation still hangs 


over him. 

Why the Communists, Socialists, Labour-organ- 
jens, attacked with such virulence the pillar of the 
Republic, the only man of genius, save Arago, amongst 
the Cabinet—why Lamartine was accused in clubs 
and society of conspiring to restore the regeney, is a 
question not difheult to understand. — His genius and 
popularity alone were sufficient to pain and anger the 
envious inediocrities whom accident had placed along- 
side him; the universa! demand of France to see 
him president of the Republie galled the ambitious, 
whoknew that Lamartine would accept the post, not 
from ambition, but devotion ; but beyond this, his 
eloqnence, his reasoning powers, militated against 
all the insane theories of the Socialists. And the 
rankling dislike of Louis Blane is explained by the 
followiug, published by Lamartine in 1844 :—** Do 
you mean by organization du travai that political and 
learned communism which consists in seizing, in the 
name of the state, property, and the sovereignty of 
industry and labour; in suppressing all free will in 
the citizens who possess, who sell, who buy, who con- 
sume; to create or to distribute, in an arbitrary man 
ner, the products; to establish the marimum, to regu- 
late salaries, to order work: in a word, to substitute 
inaltthings the State as industrial proprietor for the 
dispossess. d proprietors (We think that vound per- 
fone with bold ideas and energetic character allou 
themselves to be seduced for some time by this illusion, 
which makes that appear grand which is auantic, and 
“rong that which is only audacious, This system is 
nothing else than the ‘Convention’ applied to labour, 
and lopping away fortunes instead of cutting off heads 
w democratise the revenue, These yvouna theorists, 
Struck with the dithiculties and the inconveniences of 
the liberty ol industry, suppress them in place of regu- 
lating them ; they dream of an 18th Brumaire of la- 
bourers, They have the sentiment, one could almost 
“aythatthey have the fixed idea, of Governmentalism: 
they are the ultra-governmentals of the time. 
Wish that the (rovernment, so that it be democratic, 
thould dare all, do all, hold all. 
6 them appears exeerable from on high appears to 

excellent from below: they forgetthat despotism 
does not change its nature in being displaced, and that 
if the tyranny of kings and of aristocracies is insolent, 
the tyranny of the people is odious. Weare astonished 
at bat one thing; itis, that those solid thinkers do not 


P&sh their principles of ultra-government to its ex- 
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The tyranny which | 
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|treme consequences, and that they do not suppress 
the faculty of discussion, and the liberty to think and 
to write. That would be logical; for, since they wish 
that the democratic government should possess, in- 
struct, adore, labour, produce, sell, and buy, for all 
citizens, why should it not undertake to speak, and 
write, and think for everybody ¢ Unity would be more 
complete, and servitude better assured. We have 
just expressed the word ; this system would be that of 
servitude. And thus it is, that it will not long seduce 
the noble and masculine minds which now preseribe 
it. These voung men will retire before their work, 
when, in place of liberty and organization of labour, 
they have found at the bottom of the revolution and 
of the democracy the monopoly of government, the 
dispossession of the citizens, and the servitude of the 
workman. <A false idea may, for a moment, seduce 
their minds; a 
It was the possession of property which 


legrading system will never seduce 
their hearts. 
made citizens of the slaves of antiquity and of the 
sertsof the middle ages. In rendering the State sole 
proprietor, what will they do?’ The citizens they will 
re-make, in reality, serfs and slaves to the State, The 
State alone will be free, the individuals will be all 
What, progress! This will not be the 
triumph, it will be the madness of the demoeracy. 
As tothe organization of labour by the fixation of 
salaries, as the salary is only itself regulated by the 
price of products, and as the price of products de- 
pends exclusively on offer and demand, as variable 
in their nature as the wants and ecaprices of the con- 
sumer at least—to tix the consumption by authority, 
how shall we regulate the salary without ruining the 
producer, and without instantly annihilating labour ¢ 
It will then be necessary to fix also the value of the 
elements of labour, the raw materials which are used 
-raw silk, cotton wool, wool, the 


prol terse, 
4 


in the manufactures 
harvest of hemp, of indigo, of tlax, of grain, and of 
the vine; it would be necessary to command the 
the the 
earth, the laws of population. The amount of sa- 
What infallible 
every day this terrible 


teinpest, to govern seasons, the heavens, 
laries depends on all these things. 
hand will undertake to mak 
equation between the hunger of the labourer, the 
circulation of specie, the demand of the consumer, 
the productions of the seasons‘ ‘Lhat alone, how- 
ever, eould fix the amount of the salaries, and or- 
ganise the labour. 

Besides, at what point will that which you call labour 
organization of labour? 
Who is there that does not work, and who will not 
have, according to you, the same rmght to demand that 
society sliail regulate, fix, and assure the price of his la- 
bour or of lus salary?’ From the highest functionary to 
the workman, 1s not society an uninterrupted ladder of la- 
bourers—intcllectual professions, advocates, physicians, 
artists, cultivators, writers—you! |'—who does not 
then work for his part of the social salary’ Must we 
assure clients to the advocate, patients to the physician, 
| harvests to the labourer, purchasers to the artist, read- 
ers to the writer’ Hut to regulate the labour and sa- 
laries of all who, under one title or another, work for 
an uncertain salary, would be to regulate society en- 
tirely, from the sweeper of the street up to the mii- 
nister of your altars. This would taryfize the world. 
The absurdity of the consequences proves the absurdity 


SLOD, a id. c msequently, he 













































































































































of the principles. There is no other organization of 
labour but its liberty; there is no other distribution of 
salaries but the labour itself, rewarding itself according 
to its works, and doing to itself a justice that your ar- 
bitrary systems will not do. The freedom of labour 
in the producer, in the consumer, in the salary, in the 
workman, is as sacred as the freedom of conscience in 
the man. In touching the one you annihilate produc- 
tion, in touching the other you destroy morality. The 
best governments are those which meddle with ueither: 
every time that they have been interfered with, an in- 


dustrial catastrophe has at the same time struck the go- || 


vernments, the capitalists, and the workmen. The law 
which governs them is invisible at the moment that 
makes it a written law—it has disappeared from under 
our hand. 

Let us then cease to seek for that which cannot be 
found ; let us cease to agitate those empty ideas before 
the eves, and in the ears of the masses. These ideas 
are only sonorous, because there is nothing within 
them—they are only winds and tempests—they will fall 
to pieces in the hands of all those who wish to press 
them. Do not, then, give these hopes of a foreed or- 
ganization of labour to the workmen, which will deceive 
them, and which will make them find the realities against 
which they struggle more erucl, by the contrast with 
these chimeras which you produce with such splendour 
before them! Do not pretend to know a secret, when 
you have only a problem—-do not make men thirsty, 
when you have no water to give them—do not make 
them hungry, when you have nothing to give them to eat. 

In conclusion, we wish that society should acknow- 
fede the right of labour, in extreme cases, and under 
definite conditions. 

We are not acquainted with any other possible or- 
franization of labour, in a free country, than liberty, 
requiting itself by competition, by capacity, and by 
morality. 

Meanwhile the menacing threats against the Chamber 
not yet elected continued. Encouraged by the ciren- 
lars of Ledru Rollin and his hot-headed bulletins, dated 
Ministry of the Interior, the clubs discussed the ques- 
tion as to what should be done if the Assembly were 
composed of an anti-Parisian majority. In the moderate 
clubs the question was adjourned, in the ultra ones it 
was decided that such an Assembly should be driven out 
at the point of the bayonet. Encouraged by these facts, 
and secretly aware of the willingness of certain gowrernans 
to aid them, the Socialists set to work. The Communists. 
headed by Cabet, contented themselves with discussing 
their theories and abusing the Government; but the 
Fourierists, a sect which wraps community of property, 
community of children, and legal prostitution in fine 
words, determined to go farther. Their schemes are 
correctly stated bythe correspondent of a daily journal :— 

** There is a party in France, represented by the Demo. 
evatie Pacifique, who speak a language understood only by 
themecives, ond who are called Fourierisis Phaiansterians, 
é@c. Of this y I knew little, and cared less, until lately ; 
but I hare taken the trouble to get at them, and from their 
OWN mouths to get at their ideas. On paper, their schernes 
Gre dreamy, vapid, and absurd: their actual wishes afe 
wicked, despotic, and insane. The Phalansterians are at 
oe~ engaged in forcing themselves on the Government, 

Me ry, Vg theories down their throats. They de- 


by a decree, the executive should take the 
into their hands, without any regard to the 
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week, by a decree, the Government should 
the property, houses, lands, &e., &e., of every indigj # 
France, and, having committed this act of robbery, gh 
earry it on for the benefit of society in general " Netting 
more. The faet is, with all their fine words, the 
sterians are a set of social disorganisers, utterly Withog, 
principle—Utopists, who care for nothing, so their plane 
accepted. . . . The Democratic Prcifique cries erety 
* Bankruptcy, ruin,” in order to produce it. Can Anvthing 
be conceived more infamous? The desolation of families 
misery of the poor, stagnated trade, suffering, tamnine, death 
so that they may try their insensate and absurd pripe 
But they must be exposed. Let the world know that thes 
are the blind tools of some secret high personage, whe 
and has found them, money for years, and they are leg 
| Yes! The Phalansterians and their gang are serving the 
| selfish ends of some one man, unknown, rich, powerful ; by 
'who, is a mystery kept too close tor gue 60 pierce, 
| ** Cabet, the communist, shows more sense than these mem 
He asks a slice of waste land to carry out his plans on. Ba 
|the Utopias of Cabet, Considerant, and Louis Biane, o& 
find their level before discussion. Already the workmen@ 
talent and industry are crying out against equality ot salaries 
and they are right. The theories of Louis Blanc are for th 
benefit of the idle, the profligate, the ignorant, the drumkard; 
but they are utterly subversive of the man of talent asd 
| industry.’’ 

This party, which before the Assembly will find it 
level, had discovered that their theories were daily al 
hourly received with less good grace. The generous and 
sincere Republicans, who would found the reign of 
'great and sublime democracy, scouted these theorists, 
‘and they found that terrorism was their aie 
Mighty, wonderful, awful, in the hands of Danton, Rot 
| spierre, Couthon, Carnot, terrorism became farci¢al ft 
ithe hands of the Fourierists. But they deluded them 
selves into the belief, that because their paper, pamphiét, 
and books sold, they had an irresistible force in the tot 
try, and nothing would persuade them any other. 
_actually talked of ¢arfving all the National Guard dé 
ltions. An account of these will show the result. 





| THE ELECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD, 
| The elections of the National Guard was one of the 
‘great events of the beginning of the month. The timid 
looked forward to this day, the 5th of April, with the 
| utmost alarm, while the alarmists did their utmost # 
aceredit the idea that matters would not pass without 
_ bloodshed, or, at all events, would be accompanied by mé 
aud tumult. The application of the sufirage toa 
wholly unused to the exercise of the franchise, bitherte 
tan aristocratic privilege, was feared as something hom 
ble. More than 200,000 men had registered themselv® 
;upon the lists at the different mairies, and to this large 
body the variows caudidates had to appeal. Prelimiaay 
meetings were held in theatres, concert-rooms, rdimg 
schools, and other large éocales, where, from the midd 
of March to the day of election, the merits of the dill 
revit claimants were discussed. They were usually 
attended, and conducted with great order and proprie® 
all classes of citizeus being treated with equal favom 
|The candidates were at first Socialist, Republican, Med 
rate, and Conservative ; but after the first few days, a 
Conservatives wholly disappeared, to make way for) 
Republicans of all parties and sections—more di 
than perhaps any other section of a great party. Iu met 
legions, the Communists were treated with marked 
‘favour. In the first legion, there were three candi 
_ whose claims were treated as serious, and who were looked 
upon as the men who would divide the suffrages. ‘Ta 
















shareholders, They thea insist that, nest 








were Tracy, an ex-deputy and moderate republions; St 
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gman of the National party, and a sub-secretary 
Foreign-office ; and Cantagrel, a Socialist of the 
Founer School—that is, a man hiding his idea of the 
aaminity of property, children, and to a certain extent 
omen, behind fine words and big phrases of fraternity, 
ipotherhood, and equality. Another feature in this can- 
Gdate's history was his having been imprisoned under the 
iste Government, not for a political offence, but for pub- 
in the Democratic Pacifique an indecent and im- 

moral romance. 

It was not at first generally known that Cantagrel was 
ge of the Socialist party, and his candidature was far 
from being ill-received. Possessed of much ability, and 

by an energetic and clever republican, Theo- 

dore Bonas, Who did all the speaking for him, he was re- 
eared with favour even among the middle classes, while 
the working men supported him strongly. Soon, how- 
ever, this fact got wind, and it is interesting to remark 
the feeling which ensued. At once his candidature was re- 
: “no Communists,” ‘‘no Socialists,” were the cries 
inallthemeetings. Inthesecond legion, Clement Thomas, 
editor of the National, was brought forward against De- 
jag, and Fourneyron, a Socialist and Moderate. In 
every legion, in fact, the Socialists made an attempt, and 
everywhere the miserable failure of their eandidates was 
most re-assuring to friends of peace, order, and property. 

The day arrived: everything became bustle in 
Paris. The walls were everywhere covered with 
placards, containing the various lists of persons 
fering themselves to the electors. No canvassing, 
however, no personal solicitation in votes—a_pro- 
¢eeding not at all well received by the sovereign peo- 
tlein France. To facilitate the taking of votes, 400 


. yy 








polling places had been provided; and the elections || 


Were so arranged as to take up a very great deal of| 
time. On the first day, the elections of the colonels 
were to occupy from seven in the morning until eleven, 
when the bullot-boxes were shut. The afternoon was 
to be devoted to the lieutenant-colonels, the next day 
t chiefs of battalions and captains of the Etats 
Magis, ot staff, and so on. But a moderate amount 
of electors presented themselves, and the whole pro- 
eeedings were conducted with remarkable order and 
quietness, chiefly from the jadicions division of the | 
polling booths, and because the ballot-box, keeping | 
the secret of the election until finally closed, pre- 
vents that excitement which exists at our elections, 
from the hourly publication of the state of the poll. 
In the courts of the different mairies, I noticed at 
different times a dozen or so of individuals, and no 
more; for as each man came up and deposited his 
bulletin in the urn, he went away, and attended to 
hit business, In tho first legion, however, eonsider- 
able excitement existed. M. Cantagrel, by a de- 
on that he would not march with his legion to 
the frontier if required, had gained suddenly much 
“apopalarity, in addition to the cireumstance of his 
MZ & Socialist. The extreme party, therefore, 
PAt forward two other candidates, Jules Bastide, a 
Repablican of the Lamartine school, and Kersaurie, 
# Sotialist, though taking care to conceal this last 
{Walification. But the first legion, Conservative and 
st, could not be expected to choose any but 
* very moderate man, and the violent altras deter- 
© have recourse to an extreme measure. At 
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their views, a section intimated that if Tracy did not 
retire, they would find means to make him. Under 
these circumstances, M. Tracy, to prevent distur. 
bauces, resigned his claim in favour of Jules Bas- 
tide—-a measure not at all satisfactory to the Ledra 
Rollin and Louis Blane party. The electors, how- 
ever, disgusted with this piece of daring intimida- 
tion, insisted on the name of Tracy being atill kept 
as candidate. The result was satisfactory, as far as 
showing that intimidation was of no avail, though 
the election of Bastide would have been more satis- 
factory in a Republican sense. The voters were 
10,254. 








@ Meeting, where Bastide and Tracy both explained 


Tracy ove 200 _ 6,062 
Bastide ... pee one 1,201 
Kersaurie ~ oot 1,689 
| Cantagrel 00s one x2 
Clary eee ove - 406 
Votes thrown away... 237 


Very many of the working men were highly 
éxasperated at the defeat of both Cantagrel aad 
_Kersaurie, the representatives of Socialism, and 
efforts were made to produce an armed demoustra- 
| tion against Tracy, now colonel, The efforts, how- 
ever, came not from the blouses, In Paris, it is a 
better class who incite to violence, It is the froek- 
‘coats that always stir up the blouses, thoagh ia 
‘general they leave them afterwards to bear the 
brant, to re-appear only when victory is assured to 
their party. In general, the artisans in Franee are 
sensible, quiet, and disposed to remain so. The 
turbulent are a small body, but led by men of a 
superior grade—they are dangerous, and awkward. 
However, they are very inferior in aambers and 
force to the sans-culot/es of 1793, because their 
sufferings are no longer the same, and because 
education, so much detested by aristocratic pride in 
France, has softened and improved, 
| In the second legion, though 15,055 voted, 
nothing was decided, It is necessary, in France, 
not only to head the poll, but to have a clear half 
of the votes, and one over. Thus, out of 15,0566 
votes, it was necessary to have 7,528. The poll, 
however, gave 


Thomas ... sa bat 7,407 
Delage... -_ ove 4,288 
Fourneyron _ _ 2,766 


The next day, however, several thousand work- 
men voted in favour of Thomas, and the National 
got command of the second legion, by a majority of 
/3,000 votes. It is curious to remark, in other 
legions, the almost unanimity of votes for some ean- 
‘didates. In the third, the successful candidate had 
5,000 out of 6,000 ; in the fourth, 3,000 out of 4,000; 
| in the fifth, 8,744 out of 9,769; in thesiath, Forastien, 
Republican, was elected by a bare majority ever 
Lagrange, a Republican Socialist ; in the seventh, 
7,024 votes out of 7,345 were given to one candidate ¢ 
in the eighth, 10,050 out of 10,832, and so on, The 
election of Barbes for the twelfth was a 
fact. Condemned to death under the eld Govera- 
ment for the insurrection of Jane, his life was saved 
in exchange for long and weary imprisonment. A 
more deadly enemy of monarchy does not exist, ser 
4 man ready to go to more extreme lengths in favour 
of the Republic. f 

When in the evening the result of all the elections 
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was known in Paris, not a rumour of any consistency | 
caused tumult to be dreaded, and one of the bug-_ 
bears of the alarmists was removed. The elections’ 
lasted, it is true, several days longer, but while they 
were everywhere in the thoroughly-democratic sense, 
they were no longer of any very deep interest. In_ 
fact, so little attention was paid to them at the last, 
that 42 corporals were elected in one legion by two 
citizen electors who condescended to come to the poll. 
This presented the curious figare of — 
Number of voters, 
Absolute majority, he 

An examination of the whole elections shows that, 
despite the large number of working men who voted, 
very few were elected officers. The artisans, while 
polling for Republicans, everywhere chose men be- 
longing to the superior grades of society. Thus, the 
colonel of the first was a gentleman of fortune, while 
amongst the other colonels we find Thomas, a lite- 
raryman; Barbes, a lawyer; Quinet, a professor of, 
history; Pyat, an old general of Napoleon; Trelat, 
a medical doctor. Nor was this confined to the 
higher ranks: not only were the lieut.-colonels, 
chiefs of battalions, and captains, chiefly men of sta- 
tion, but very many of the corporals and sergeants 
were clerks and shopkeepers. It cannot be denied, 
that hitherto the working men of France have shown 
great abnegation of self. They want only good laws | 
and assurance against tyranny, and if theorists de- 
ceive them, it is only fora time. Already the elec- 
tions of the National Guard have shown that the 
Communists and labour disorganisers find little fa- 
vour with them. 


to to 


CONTINUATION OF THE MOVEMENT AGAINST THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


But despite the clear manifestation of the popu- 
Jation of Paris, despite the fact that everywhere the 
National Guard were commanded by moderate men 
—by Republicans of the old school—the ultra- 
elubs, the anarchists, to whom republican govern- 
ment is as hateful as monarchieal, continued their 
schemes. The most violent measures were brought 
forward, discussed, and sent up to the Government | 
with menacing hints. The seizure of the Bank of 
France, of the railways, of all companies of life and 
fire assurance, were insisted on. The Fourierists 
demanded immediate sequestration of property, 
while all—equality of salary men, Socialists, Com- 
munists—united in abusing the Government ma- 
jority and the National. The Government resisted - 
the National was pitiless in its exposures of the 
more violent of the leaders, and it got wind that 
troops would soon be brought into Paris. Indeed, 
two regiments entered the capital after a short 
parley with the mob. This party, ready to subvert, 
but never willing to construct, took alarm. Plots, 
conspiracies, were spoken of, and the most extraor- 
dinary rumours were afloat. The Hotel de Ville, 
Tuileries, and all the Government offices, were 
guarded with extreme care every night. The first 
had nearly a thousand men under arms, day and 
night, while cannon was posted at every issue. 

At length the moment appeared to have come. 
Blanqui's defence appeared on Thursday, the 13th. 
The same evening it was read at the clab of which | 
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he was the chief amid perfect silence, Ones" gag: 
cluded, it appeared satisfactory to his friends, wha 
carried him in triumph through the streets and 
along the Boulevards, crying ‘* Down with the 
Provisional Government!” ‘* Down with the Ng: 
tional!”? The more hot-headed of the Fo 
party also thought the moment opportune; and it wag 
finally determined on the Saturday to overthrow the 
Provisional Government. The majority were to be 
expelled—the minority, whom they knew would offer 
no resistance, were to be preserved. It was 
that a Committee of Public Safety should be chosen: 
and it was. It was composed of the minority of the 
Provisional Government, of Blanqui, Raspail, Cabet, 
Sobrier, and other extreme demagogues. Time will 
fully explain the matter, but I believe that a corres 
idea of the day of the 16th April may even now te 
given. Messrs. Louis Blane and Albert called 
ther for the Sunday a vast assemblage of workmey 
in the Champ de Mars, to elect fourteen staff-officers 
of the National Guard; another working man’s 
assemblage was to take place in the Hippodrome 
The materials for insurrection were thus got together. 
It remained for those who had the courage to come 
forward to induce this assemblage to act with them, 
All Saturday night, the acting members of the 
Committee of Publie Safety sat in council ; the ultra- 
clubs met in secret seance, arms were prepared and 
distributed, and every preparation made for the in- 
tended insurrection. The morning arrived. Froman 
early hour the working men began to assemble both 
at the Hippodrome and at the Champ de Mars. The 
agents of Blanqui and Co. went among them, and 
everywhere endeavoured to persuade them that the 


| majority of the Provisional Government were re-ae 
'|tionists, royalists, and traitors to the revolation 


But meanwhile the scheme had got wind. The Pre 
visional Government in council sent round estafettes 
in all quarters to rouse the National Guard: at halt 
past ten, the rappel began to be beat in the streets 
The twelve legions of the National Guard at onte 
obeyed the summons, and not only them, bat thee 
gions of the banlieue. By one o'clock, 130,000 armed 
men were in the streets of Paris. Of these, 50,000 
went down and surrounded the Hotel de Ville, while 
50,000 others occupied the quays and bridges, with 
20,000 of the garde mobile, whose alacrity, good order, 
and discipline, were the subject of universal admire 
tion. It soon became known that the Executive was 
aware of a plot against its existence, and everywhert 
the most enthusiastic wish to defend them was math 
fested., : 
Meanwhile, the conspirators found little sympathy 
from the workmen, who agreed to march t the He 
tel de Ville to assure the Provisional Governmett 
that they had no intention of any kind against them 
Blanqui & Co., in fact, found that it was a failare, 
their grand scheme of usurping power under the title 
of a committee of public safety. At the Hippodrome, 
the number of workmen—less than 5,000—were very 
loud in their threats, They talked of marching ® 
the Hotel de Ville, and deposing Lamartine, 
Marrast, and Garnier Pages; for whom they would 
have substituted Blanqui and his friends. Butt? 
attitude of Paris was too united, sublime, and mens: 
cing, to render the movement of any avail, Inf 
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armed out, and remained from ten in the morning. 
aptil ten at night, to defend not only the govern- 
nt they had chosen, but their homes, their fami- 
Les and the true principles of liberty. Besides, on 
that day the very basis of society, property, was in 
r. Had the insurrection succeeded, France 
would, for a few hours at least, have endured the 
flicity of being governed by men who conceive pro- 
ya robbery. An army of more than a million 
would, of course, have risen around Paris to crush 
them ; but in the meantime the national debt would 
have been swept away, the bank seized, property se- 
questrated, and many parts of Paris subjected to pil- 

e and burning. 

Still, the Blanqui gang made a march separate 
from that of the Champ de Mars’ workmen to the 
Hotel de Ville ; but meeting on their way with a de- 
tachment of the National Guard of the banlieve, they 
were forced to retrograde, and finally dispersed. 
That no doubt may remain in any one’s mind, it is’ 
well to give a report of the sitting of the club of this 
party in the evening, as published by the Union :— 


“On Sunday evening, the attendance at cit zen Blanqui’s 
Ceatral Republican Club was not very numerous, though it 
was expected that the proceedings would ve more than usu- 
ally interesting. Dianqui presided. The first speaker, one 
of the bureau, began by saying—‘ To-day we have been 
vanquished, and ] come to speak to you as conquered men, 
that is to say, with hatred in the heart and vengeance in 
thehand !’ He then went on to say that, when the work- 
pen were assembled in the Champ de Mars, a message was 
brought them on the part of the Provisional Government, to 
the effeet that the Hotel de Ville was threatened, and that 
their assistance was required. ‘ But,’ cried he, ‘oh! what 
Weasou: Whilst we were thus being called on, an appeal 

tus was made to the National Guard, and the National 
suard also were told that an attempt was to be made to over- 
throw the Government, and that they were required to de- 
fend it!’ In compliance, he said, with the demand, the 
vorkmen hastened to the Hotel de Vilie; but their astonish- 
Beat Was great, on arriving at the Pont St. Michel, to see 
the Motel surrounded with bayonets. ‘This,’ be added, 
‘this, citizens, is the signal of re-action! There are men 
who have divided the inhabitants of Paris into two classes ; 
but woe to those who have assumed the responsibility!’ An- 
aher speaker said that the lesson which the people should 
deduce from what had occurred was never to descend into 
the streets unarmed. A third demanded that, in order to 
enable the people to assemble rapidly, which was at present 
impossible, an organization similar to that of the old secret 
secieties—that of the Droits de I’ Homme, for example— 
sould be adopted. Citizen Blanqui said that that bad not 
done, because such measures recalled the times of 
Hraany, and that it had been hoped that under the reign of 
liberty they could dispeuse with such assistance. But he 
he that, ‘as the eounter-revolution was being organised, | 
would the bext day nominate chiefs of sections, and esta-— 
the Societé Centrale Républicaine on the basis of the 
secret societies, A formal proposition to that eflect was 


Meauw hile, not the slighest Opposition Was offered to 
We adh ace of the column of workmen to the Hotel de 
» Who, after electing their officers, and having been 

4 tO wake « demoustration in favour of Louis 

* Organization of labour, came to offer a sum of 
aw Ue result of a collection, to the Provisional | 
eo They came down from the Champ de 
= having on one side of them all the way the Na 
Wel.Guard ; on the other, the Garde Mobile, Every 
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scene Was magnificent. Nearly 150,000 men, || now and then, they would raise their guns in the air, 

. banker, ex-duke, and ex-king—for Jerome || and cry, Vive la Garde Nationale! to which they 
6 j . ? - " . 

; was one—to the poorest working-man, || replied as heartily, Vive la Garde Mobile. The work- 
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‘ : 
‘men, who took the hint, replied, “ We are not with 


| Blanqui; Vive la‘ Republique!” They must have ex- 
|perienced considerable gladness at having so wisely re- 
fused to join Blanqui, im his insensate seheme, when 
ithey saw the tremendous display which was made 
‘against that party, and which would have been put into 
‘action at the first act of violence. Arrived near the 
‘Hotel de Ville, the delegates were admitted, and were, 
as usual, well received by the Provisional Government. 
‘To show how warmly the better portion of the Provi- 
sional Government were supported by the masses, I sub- 
join the report from the .Moniteur, of several deputa- 
tions which went up. The first was that of the pupils 
of the Polytechuic School, who, ou being told that the 
| Provisional Government was in danger, immediately re- 
paired to the Hotel de Ville, to place themselves at its 
disposal. M. Lamartine addressed them. 

| M. Lamartine next received a deputation from the 
| pupils of the School of Law, and warmly thanked them, 
‘in the name of the Government, for having joined in the 
manifestation of the citizens of all classes of Paris, “a 


| manifestation (he said) the most honourable, the most 


| patriotic, and the most admirable of all, since it would 
have for its result to preserve order and save society.” 
The National Guard also sent in « deputation to the 
Provisional Government, with an offer of their services. 
M. Lamartine replied to their address. 
Meanwhile the Ouvriers continued round the Hotel 
de Ville, endeavouring to induce the Garde Mobile and 
National Guard to fraternise with them. But though 
they both showed the most friendly fecling, no one left 


‘their ranks. It was clear, that amongst the vast mass of 
lartizaus there were many inciting them to violence; but 
after several vain attempis at sedition, they were com- 
pelled to give up their schemes tor the day. 
The good feeling of the majority of the J’roletaires 
‘may be judged of from the fact, that an emissary of the 
Blanqgui party anioug them, who was unusually violent ia 
his demoustrations aud exclamations, calling them cow- 
ards, knaves, poliroonus, because they would not make a 
‘dash at the arms of the National Guard, and drive them 
before them, capture the Hotel de Ville, and proclaun 
‘a Directory of Ouvriers, was arrested by the people 
themselves, and handed over to the new re publican guard. 
He attempted at first to make some resistance, bat was 
| soon Overpow ered. At the ( OUCTUCT UE he Was recog- 
| nised both as a Socialist and a convict, in rupture of his 
| ban. 

This scene over, the Ouvriers retired to their homes. 
The National Guard, however, remained under arms; 
and in order to make a farther and more glaring show 
of their strength, began at five o'clock in the evening 
' detiling before the General Courtais, andother membersef 


‘jthe Provisional Government. It may be imagined 


what the number was, when they had only finished be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock at night. Along the 
| whole line of the Boulevards, the scene was really mag- 
inificent. I scaree ever saw so prodigious a forest of 
bayouets. ‘his done, they marched off to their variods 
divisions, amid loud cries of A tas les Communistes! 
@ bas les Socialistes |! a bas Cealet! and still more 
significant, 4 bas Louis Blane! A bas Ledru ollin! 
So universal was the joy at the triumph of dew said 
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order, that the first spontancous illumination since the 
3d February took place. 

I have here recorded what I saw or heard myself. 
The effect of this day was wonderful. ‘The next morn- 
ing men met with smiles; the journals hith:rto doubt- 
ful about speaking came out boldly; and while defend- 
ing the Republic, warmly denounced, without pity, anarchy 
and confusion. Several more carriages than usual 
were seen stationed on Monday outside the fashionable 
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shops; more well-dressed people were noticed in the 
streets; business took an enlivened course, while on 
the Bourse the funds rose slightly. While all moderate | 
men, whether republican of old or new date, rejoiced at | 
the events of Sunday, but the Reforme organ of Ledru | 
Rollin sulkily refused to express an opinion, and the | 
friends of Louis Blane muttered that Lamartine was a 
re-actionist, a royalist, a regency man—everything, in 
fact, which their anger could make them think of. 
They, however, stoutly denied having had anything to! 
do with any seditious movement on Sunday. Oh, no ; 
no one knew of any such intention—no one had ever 
dreamed of such a thing ; and those who talked of con- 
spiraey were laughed at as old women by the ultra. 
But sorely at heart did they feel the check. It was 
announced that the clubs of the new movement would 
meet in great force—that the Committee of Public 
Safety (ridiculous mockery of the tremendous body once 
known under that name) would sit again on Monday | 
evening——that the Communists would avenge the in- 
sult offered to them by the Natioual Guard on Sunday. 

This is what is believed and generally known to have 
happened on the night of Monday. The Communists 
began about eight o’clock to congregate near their 
place of necting, the Solle Valentino, a dancing-room 
of some celebrity; they found, however, that the pro- 
prietor did not any longer mean toallow the club to meet | 
there. It was rumoured that if he did, the National! 
Guard would march im and expel the apostles of Cabet| 
by force. 
smaller and nore secret places of meeting. Meanwhile | 
the Club Centrale Republicaine, of which Blanqui was | 
the leader, declared itself en permanence for the night, | 
and from this centre of the attempted revolutionary move- | 
mont sent round their enissaries to the fanbourg St. 
Antoime and the Batiguolles. 
but mostly without arms. 
wuskets endeavoured to pass the barriers, but thev| 

Despite this, however, the scantily-armed mob, who| 
were despised to do battle in the cause of Messrs. 
Blanqui, Raspail, and Co., surprised one or two posts, | 
aud no doubt, had they been suffered to have gone oun | 
all might, and to have sounded the toesin as they had 
arranged at four in the morning, the result would have 
been, iu all probability, sanguinary, 

But the Government were on the alert. About one 
in the morning the indefatigable garde mobile were on 
foot, and patrolling Paris in every direction. Every. 





Some thousands obeyed, | 


where the crowds which had collected im the night} 


gave way before them, and the posts of the Batignolles 
were with the greatest ease re-captured. 

Desirous of not alarming the citizens unnecessarily, 
the rappel was not beat for the National Guard until 
past five. It was then heard in every qnarter of the 
town, and before eight o'clock more than 100,000 men 
were again on foot in Paris, while at a very early hour 





Furious at this check, they dispersed to | 


To supply them, carts of || 


the battalion of the dax/ieue had arisen at the Hotel de 
Ville. Several detachments were sent to the barren, 
and the two regiments in Paris were placed under arme 

The intended disturbers of the public peace were 
wholly disappointed. The fact is, the elements of jg, 
surrection were wanting. In the old revolution, whee 
the people rose as on the 14th July to capture the Res: 
tille, as soon as their work of fighting was done, 
retired to their homes and scattered themselves over the 
poor and miserable quarters of Paris, to suffer, starve, 
and die. Then there was always ready a wretched 
and miserable class to whom death was utterly des 
picable, who were hungry, ignorant, and ready to follow 
any leaders who offered themselves. « In this way all the 
| subsequent insurrections were effected. It was always 
the same tools who served the purposes of all good, and 
bad, and indifferent. A committee would sit in some 
obscure hole—not a dozen men would be in the gs. 
eret of the intended rising—and vet a few emissarigs 
to the faubourgs, a drum and flag, or, best of all a 
bold and active girl, not too ugly, would get up a 
emeute at an hour’s notice. But the Government of 
the new Republic had before them the great lesson of 
the old revolution, and their very first task was to de 
prive designing men of the tools to work with, They 
knew that the same brave and gallant set who rose te 
annihilate the Government of Louis Philippe, and who 
fought so well during the three days, might, if left im 
misery, poverty, and suffering, and even dispersed over 
the town, be made to join in a movement against them 
selves the day they could be persuaded that there were 
‘better nen at hand, and that their misery and distress 
were caused by the Provisional Government. Instead, 
therefore, of allowing this, every one is aware that the 
very first act of the Executive was to organise the 
vounger, more enthusiastic, and brave of the combat 
ants into a garde nationale, called mobile, in opposition 
to the others, who were sedentary, and can only be 
used in their own immediate district. This done, te 
workmen thrown out of work by the revolution were 
provided with employment in the national afedters, a 
wages quite high enough to give life and contentmedt, 
The women out of work were given 5d. a-day, with 
which it is just possible to live in Paris. 

‘The attempts at a seditious movement were, under 
these circumstances, contemptible and futile. All the 
| harm they did was to spread alarm and fear on every 





'lside; but so rightly were they estimated, and so truly 


| were their influence calculated, that the funds rose @ 


ithe dav of this second movement, and more still on the 


‘following. Men began to see that the word Republe 
‘was not so frightful after all; that once framed, this form 
‘of government is as conservative as ayy other ; and ida, 
| while jealous of the rights and happiness of the millions, 
while labouring principally for their benefit, it cam keep 
order, protect property, and put down anarchy, by 
‘strong arm of the law, as well as the most 
and most venerable of monarchies. | 
It is this knowledge that principally moved the ire 

of the anarchists. In overthrowing the gov 

Louis Philippe, the men of the Democratic Pachq™ 
and of the Populaire, hoped to upset also the reign 
society; they deluded themselves with the notion thet 


they were a party in the state, and were going toca 


before them with a high hand. When they 


“everythi 


‘found that under the Revolutionary Government le? 
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had foree, their aucer knew no bounds, the more so|| 


that their doctrines were never more rudely attacked, or 
«9 Jogically and nobly refuted. 


The day of Sunday and Tuesday so wearied the Na- 
tional Guard, though they expressed a determination to 
tam out every day if it were necessary, that on all sides 

was heard for the entrance of the army into 
Paris. At the Hotel de Ville and on the Place de laa 
Revolution, there were loud eries of Vive la Ligne! 
hile an eye-witness thus reeords a similar seene :— 


“During the morning the Nati nal Guards, who had as- 
gembied on the Place Venddmne, went under the windows of 
the Ministry of Justice, and called for M. Crémieux, A 
depatation, Cormpos d of the eldest chefs de battai on, and 
some captains, waited upon the Minister, and reqy sted laian 
te pass along the ranks of the legion at the same time as 
General Duvivier, who had arrive with his staff. The Gene- 
ral, having also wait d upon the Minister, they eame down 
together, and passed along the front of the legion. ‘The 
legion demanded permission to file off before the Muniste: 
and General Duvivier, who placed themselves at the foot o! 
the column. The legion then marched past them in the 
midst of fresh acclamations.”’ 


In fairness, I give an analysis of the defence of Ca- 
bet. He thus writes to the journals :— 


* Citizens—Several journals have announced that they 
mw me on Sunday in the Champ de Mars—the statement 
iserroneous. The truth is, that I was a complete stranger 
tothe demonstration, and that T was from one to three 
@elock in a meeting of shoreholders convoked to hasten the 
departure to learia. I have written to the Government t 
demand an juvestigation, and | send you a copy of my letter, 
begging of you to insert it.— Fraternal salutation.’’ 


In his letter to the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, M, Cabet says that he was occupied on Sunday 
shernoon in a general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Populaire, in discussing questions which concern the Tea- 


ran Communists, when he heard that the: rppel 


was being 
beaten, and that it was reported that the Commonists 
headed by him, were assembled in a mass in the Champ de 
Mars, and were about to proceed in arms to the Lfotel de 
Wile to overthrow the Government, and that they desired 
weendiarism and pillace. Notwithstanding these rumours, 
he and his fiends « Imily continucd their deliberations. I] 
Ads, that the National Gu ird. from 89,000 to 100.090 in 


ae . : . ; 
hemoer, cried all the day and evening, 


** Down with Com- 


ter 


wenism '*’ ‘* Down with Cabet! We must hang Cahet 
and that the threats against him were so violent, that in com. 
planes with the wishes of his friends, he and his wife left 
eeir home. M. Cabet then says that no one ever displiyed 
more love and devotedness to the working classes than he, 
afd that none « 
Morakzation. 


ver laboured more for their happisess and 
lie never, he declares, demanded the applica- 
ten of bis doctrines, which, he says, are those of the Gospel, 
My violence and constraint, but only by discussion, persua- 
Wm, and {ree consent ; and he says that, in order to change 
wAbing in France, his disciples bad jutended to emigrate to 
America, to try their system at their own risk and peril, an 
teat a number of their brethren had actualiy left. If, he 
*4ds, he bad Leen assassinated, his assassination would have 
Morn ®dezrace to the people, the National Guard, the autho- 
Mia, and the Government. Io conclusion, he calls for an 
mPKigation, to axcertain what caused so many threats and 
» aed spread so many calumnies and falsehoods. In 
. Pratocri to his letter, M. Cabe¢ says, that on Sunday 
Swe a band of five cr six hundred individuals went to bis 
) aad cred ‘Down with the Communists! Death to 
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Cabet!"’ That the proprietor of the salle in whieh the sit- 
| tings of his club (the Société Fraterncile) were bebd, had 
| declared that he could not let it any more.te hias, om account 
of the National Guards of the bandieue having declared that 
they would close it; and finally, that officers of the National 
Guard, at the head of their men, had waved their swords, 
cand eried, ‘ Down with Cabet!"’ 

| The next day was passed in peace. Every one 
| talked of the danger which we had eseaped, and of the 
‘fate of the next dav, when people, Garde Mobile, Na- 
| tional Guard, and troops were to meet in fraternal union, 
The funds rose both because of the past and because 
‘of the future. Men had more confidence after count- 
‘ing one another in arms; and being the first day of 
| Lonchamps, the avenue of the Champs Elysees was 
‘crowded with well-dressed horsemen, carriages, and 
The truth is, so far was confidence felt, 
that the Monarchists began to talk somewhat inso- 
lently. | heard HIANV say, the Republic is a Alaque, 
hand will not last three months; others declared that a 
Regency should be at once prockumed, and talked of 
cooking the people with ball-sanee, and such other 
ebullitions of the well-fed and well-dressed mob, which 
is, generally speaking, the worst of all. The hest of 
sharpers, the men who lived on playing and betting in 
society, the parasites, the diners-out, the sycophants of 
creat men, the faneurs and idlers of life, of course 
view with indignation a revolution, which takes away 
their occupation, while it in many instances leaves the 
‘awful prospect before them of being forced to do some- 
thine honest and respectable for a living. Some of 
these gentry have been reduced so low as to go into the 
None are louder in their denunciations of 
| Lamartine than this class, because they see in the sue- 
cess of the Republic ultimate destruetion to their hopes, 
while in violence and ultraism they discover a saving 
chance of bringimg back monarchy and its imealculable 
Thus it is a faet, that all the men about 
town—that woral pestilence of great cities —are rank 
rovalists or anarchists, both classes leaving a hope for 


| pedestrians. 


mobile. 


blessings. 


them. 

(m the other hand, the days of Monday and Tuesday 
| made many meu of timid character, who before cursed 
j the Republic in their hearts, staunch friends to it, for 
}now they began to see that it was, after all, a govern- 
jment hike another, and that its executive would put 
‘down violence and riot quite as readily as the Czar of 
| Russia would drive before him, aided by his Cossacks, 
| hits uumilitary landed nobility. 

The poor had some reason to rejoice also on Wed- 
nesday, for on this day appeared a decree taking off the 
‘duty previously paid on meat at the city gates, which 
placed this indispensable article of food within the reach 
of the humbler portions of the community. The de- 
| ficienes was ordered to be made up by a tax on all 


lodgers paying above $00 franes rent, on all wy: 
on dogs, and male servants above one in number. 
|may not find favour with all; but if the rich are quietly 
suffered to enjoy their riches, it should, at all events, be 
on the condition that they pay the heaviest portions of 
the state burdens. This » the true spirit both of Demo- 
eracy and Christianity. 

| ‘Thursday morning, the first fete day of the Repablie, 
arrived. All the public oflices were closed—the Bank, 
the Bourse—-and allthe civic troops were summoned, by 








the tattoo of the drum, to take part in the demonstration. 












































































































326 FRANCE.—THE FETE 
The morning was cold, and the rain fell in torrents. [| 
was in the streets soon after eight, and I found that the 
National Guard were, despite the gloomy day, assembling | 
in great force. All along the boulevards, from the Bas- 
tile to the Madeleine, they were lined with the molile, 
and numerous regiments of troops of the line, who, how- | 
ever warmly greeted by the young and old National | 
Guard, were not by the people, or rather by the mere po- | 
pulace. Another large body occupied the quars, while | 
others were stationed round the Place de la Revolution. | 

I, however, here insert a full account, supplied to me 
by an observant eye-witness of the whole scene ; 

THE FETE DE LA FRATERNITE, 

On Thursday the 20th, one of the most splendid 
fetes of the kind which has ever been witnessed took 
place in Paris. The object of this grand solemnity was | 
the presentation of the Republican flags to the National | 
Guards and troops of the line by the hands of the | 

The m 
A; 


tions had been made for some days previous. Lt the 


Provisional Government. st extensive prepara- 


Arcde Triomphe, a large platform, in an amphitheatrical 
form, had been erected for the accommodation of the 
members of the Government, the various deputations, | 
and the persons who had been provided with tickets of | 
entry. | 
On the important morning, the rappel was beat 
through all the streets at six o'clock, for the National 
Guard to turn out; and soon after, all Paris was in eou- 
motion. Unfortunately, the rain was falling i torrents, 
and, from the appearance of the sky, it was evident that | 
the disagreeable weather would not be of short dura- | 
tion. Notwithstanding, the National Guards and iroops 
coutinued to pour out from all directions: and ulthouch 
soon wet to the skin, to the yreat dani re ol their tine 
uniforms, they proces ded to cmbody themselves in then 


several le rious. \t nine O'( lock, the (uay 5. boulevards, 
and principal streets were densely crowded with both 
armed men and spectators; all of whom were proceed. 
ig to the great rendezvous at the top of the Cha Lips 
Elysees. 


streets leading into the Place de la Revolution were 


All Paris seemed to be astir, and the various 


cven al this early hour linpassable. ‘Lhe Wihawitants Gi 
Paris skis 


} } Dail - 
una several detachments ol 1 ruil 


the Various small towns li bhi Vichuaty ol 
scni their legions; 
) 


troops, which had bee li bable ted close to Lhe ¢ Liv, Als) 


‘ ula 
arrived, and fonmed part ol the immense 
The number of the National Guard under an 


Of the twelve | 


procession. 
S Was 
prodigious, gions, there were sev ral 
which numbered between 35,000 and 40,000 men 

The parties who composed tlils Vast demoustration 
consisted of 

Twelve legions of National Guards. 

The cavalry legion. 

Four legions from the banlweuwe or vicinities, with 
their cavalry and artillery. 

Twenty-tive battalions of the Garde Mobile. 

The Republicau Guard, horse and foot. 

The pomprers or fremen. 

The citizens belonging to the national workshops. 

Five regiments of the line. 

Eight regiments of light infantry 

One of carabincers. 

Three of cuirassiers. 

Two of draguons. | 

One of hussars. 

Une of laucers. i 








| | 
} 


| | very acceptable. 
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And three of artillery—forming a grand total of abun 
$00,000 men. 

‘To witness the passage of this vast anny, all Pans 
seemed to have come together; so much 0, that the 
streets which were at a distance from the scene 
action were completely deserted. On the ( 
Elysees, all was animation, and every window and honse. 
top was covered with spectators. Besides this, there 
were various erections from distance to distance, Where 
‘for a few sous, a place might be obtained, from whieh 
a view of what was passing might be had, 





The various members of the Provisional Governmes 
hay ing left the hotel of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 


‘larrived at the Are he Triomphe abut half-past ten, and 


immediately afterwards the distribution of the flags took 
| place. 7 

At this moment the coup dau was beautiful. Jy 
front of the platform stood the members of the Go 
| vernment, dressed in plain clothes, and with tri-coloured 
iscarfs about their waists. The space immediately behing 
them, and on either side, was occupied by the members 
of the various deputations, amongst which the lawyers, 
with their red robes and black caps, Were particulary 
conspicuous. Highly raised at the extreme end wasa 
large space, which was deusely filled by elegantly-dressed 
ladies. ‘The platform was gaily decorated with streamer, 
on which were imseribed the dates of the days of Feb. 
ary. The flags which were about to be distributed were 
halso arranged im various little groups. The beautiful 
and colossal monument of the Are de Triomphe formed 
a splendid back-ground to the picture. 

Ou the members of the Government having takea 
their places, The colonels advanced, in order to receive 
\t the moment of presentation, the corps 
| Was ordered to halt, the colonel ascended the platfona, 
pand the flag of the new Republic was delivered to him, 
jone of the members of the Government repeating the 
following formula : 

* Tu the name of God and the people, you swear t 
dele ad for « ver the flay of the Republic, which | conhde 
‘1 swear it. 


their flags. 





LO you r To which the col nel repli u, 





\ ive lia Lie publique.” 
| The 
bearer, and both rejoined their corps, which filed off te 
During the distribution, canmea 
were tired irom, minute to munute. The form of the 
flags distributed is quite new; the standard is si 
imounted bv a pike, at the bottom of which is a inedal- 
lion, on which is engraved in relief the Gallic cock; aad 
underneath thus medallion is an ebloi it plate, bearing, 
like the ensigus of Ron e, the imitial letters R. F. whack 
hare also engraved in relief. In the white part of the 

lag, in the centre of a crown, formed of oak leaves, & 
‘ Liberté,” “ Equalité,” * Fraternité,” are ® 
scribed in letters of gold. The word “ Unité,” in goad 


The words: “ Republaqee 


colonel then handed the flag to the standard 


himaane wav tor another. 
| ; 


Words 


. 


letters, occupies the centre. 


' * 99 . . . * > 
i] brancais’” are also inscribed on the flag, which is 


There were between 400 
The length to which the cerewony 
|the distribution reached was immense, and it was Ld 
‘coneluded till about ten at night. It must have booms 
| fatiguing day forthe members of the Government. 

ie ver, buffets containing the choicest viands were at 
| vided for the occasion, and which, doubtless, were fous 


_ } 
i irluged with gold lace. 
|. ) clstributed. 





The enthusiasm of the people was immense. 
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vars corps continued singing the “* Marseillaise”’ and 
the «Girondin.” Some idea may be formed of the great 


jength of the procession from the fact of its having taken 
gore than eleven hours to file off before the Provisional 


We may also mention, that while the head of it was 
st the Are de Triomphe, the extreme end of it was 
dretched along the quays beyond the Jardin des 
Plantes. The whole were under arms for sixteen 

and during a great part of the time it rained 

fast. The Champs Elysees were one complete puddle, 
sed each step that was taken was a plunge into a mass 
of yellow mud. The horses of the cavalry, scampering 
shout, raised a spray of this stuff, which, falling thickly 
on the uniforms of the National Guards, who -happened 
to be standing in the vicinity, spotted them over, so that 
they appeared covered with leopards’ skins. However, 
ll this was taken in good part, and every one hurried 
m, regardless of the sad plight in which he appeared. 
In full expectation of fine weather, every one had en- 
deavoured to appear as gay as possible; and all the 
were handsomely ornamented with flowers and 
ribbons, which had been thrown to them out of the 
windows of the houses as they passed along the streets. 
The swords of the officers were gaily dressed with 
crowns of roses, which had a very pretty effect. Be- 
sides being ornamented with flowers, the muskets also 
served the useful purpose of carrying the day’s provisions, 
ss many of the bayonets had a great piece of bread 
at their points. This, together with /a goutte, or drop, 
which was everywhere being sold, formed a very toler- 





able dimmer. The utmost harmony and unity prevailed | 
waongst all parties. Cries of Vice la Ligne! Vive 
Armee! were often and enthusiastically repeated, so 
that the army seemed to be received by the Parisians 
a brothers who had been for some time absent. 

About fifty of the veterans of the Imperial army took | 

part in the demonstration. They were commanded by | 
a old man, wearing the uniform of the Imperial Guard, 
who was said to have reached the extraordinary age of | 
102 years. Ile walked, supported by his cane, and | 
brandished his sabre with his left hand, as the bands | 
played the “ Marseillaise,” which seemed to bring back | 
recollections of his youth. 
_ Amongst the ranks of one of the legions of the ban- 
“ewe marched a woman with a red cap, and wearing a‘ 
incoloured scarf over a white gown. At her side| 
fated a banner, on which was inscribed “ Mother of 
Sixteen Children, wounded on the 24th of February, in 
tke defence of Liberty.” 

An accident, which happened through the careless- 
ness of one of the National Guards, alone made the day 
to be regretted. This man, to discharge his musket 
hile he passed the quay of the Carrousel, fired, as he 
@agined, in the air, but unfort unately the ball strack 
* man who was standing on the quay Voltaire, and 

him on the spot. Without this accident, this 
a would have passed off in the most propitious 





t 
The providing of eatables for the assembled spectators || 
“5 bY no means forgotten. Various tents and little 
P had been formed all along the Champs Elysees. 
table ovens had been established, and were in full 
Pastry-bakers were busily at work, in mak- 
M8 galette and other kinds of cakes in which the Pari- 
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while some parties making a speculation on a smaller 
scale, slung a small barrel over their shoulder, and sald 
its contents amongst the crowd. Numerous shows were 
also placed in the ‘Champs Elysees, which seemed to be 
well patronised. In the evening there was a grand 
illumination, which was truly splendid. All the publie 
offices, the Hotels of the Ministers, the Chamber of De- 
puties, the Are de Triomphe, &c., were brilliantly lighted 
up, while the Champs Elysees, with its thousands of 
lamps, appeared one complete shee’ of fire. These little 
dancing lights had a very pretty effect amongst the 
green trees, and made the whole appear as some fairy 
scene. ‘The crowd in the evening was nearly as great 
as it had been during the day, and every one seemed 
delighted with the beauty of the spectacle. The city 
was also splendidly illuminated, many windows contain- 
ing red, blue, green, and other coloured lamps. The 
number of people in the streets was very great, and 
the “ Marscillaise” and other patriotic songs continued 
to be sung during the whole night. 

Nearly ten million lamps were used in lighting up the 
vast city; and the comp dail presented by some of the 
principal streets was truly magnificent. The most strik- 
ig and best part of the day’s proceedings was the unity 
which prevailed. In the evening, the National Guard, 
instead of allowing the soldiers to go off to their bar- 
racks, took them away by force and gave them their 
suppers and beds in their houses. 

Nothing very striking happened on the Friday and 
Saturday which intervened between the fete and the 
elections, save that M. Ledru- Rollin put forth a mueh 
more moderate, or rather less insane, bulletin of the 
Republic than usual, which tended not a little to in- 
spire the public confidence, 


THE ELECTIONS, 


From the very day on which the Republic was 
proclaimed, this was the great question which oecu- 
pied all minds. The establishment of universal 
suffrage, the admission of every class of citizens to 
compete for the honour of representing the people in 
the National Assembly, brought upon the land a 





' 
i 
i 
| 








88% much excel. There were also various wine-shops ; 
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perfect chaos of confusion. It was felt by all parties 
that, on the good or bad choice made by the citizens, 
on this first momentous occasion, depended the sue- 
cess or failure of the Republic. The first difeulty 
was to register the ten millions or nearly of eleetors, 
who composed the sovereign people, and this was no 
easy thing. The labour was somewhat simplified by 
at once carrying upon the clectoral lists all the old 
electors, ard all the National Guard. It then re- 
mained for all those who were left out by these two 
processes, to claim their rights of citizenship by the 
lfth April. Lists were then made up, and deposited 
at the various mairies and schools ; and it remained 
for the publie to rectify any errors and omissions 
previous to the 20th at midnight. 

While a vast majority of the nation registered 
themselves, a considerable minority showed them- 
selves sufficiently careless or ignorant as to neglect 
this important duty. 

But the organization of the voters was as nothing 
compared with the selection ofcandidates. Neversince 
the invention of the representative seheme, did such 
a shoal of candidates ever pour down upon the de- 


voted people, seeking the honour of representing 
Z 
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them, Every club, every journal, had its list of can- 
didates, while hundreds came forward on their own 
account, doomed to catch the thirty-fourth vote of 
some friend, and to endanger perhaps the chance of 
some better man. It became astonishing what legis- 
lative wisdom there was in the land. It may be 
interesting to notice first the representative inroad 
upon Paris. First in the field were the Royalists or 
Carlists, determined to make a chivalrous and gal- 
lant attempt at being at the bottom of the poll, while 
some of the most distinguished of this party, playing 
a more desperate game, became thorough Republicans 
in their circulars : of these were the Marquis de La- 
rochejacquelin, Duke de Doudeville, who pledged 
himself to Democracy, and recanted at Royalism. 
The Church was not idle, but sent forth Father, 
Lacordaire, the Dominican Friar, the libeller both | 
of Republicanism and Protestantism, to ask for | 
42,000,000 frances, of which he alleged the Church | 
had been robbed. The Louis Philippists were very 
cautious, because few, and put forth none in parti- 
enlar, confining themselves, both Opposition and 
Conservative, to the provinces. The moderate men, 
whether ex-Monarchists or Republicans, placed all 
the Provisional Government on their lists, save Rol- 
lin, Louis Blane, Flocon, and Albert; while, on 
the other hand, the extreme men voted only for | 
these four, making up the other thirty of So-| 
cialists, such as Cabet, Considerant, and others, | 
and twenty workmen, in which they were aided and | 
abetted by Louis Blane and Albert. Then came | 
other lists of a most varied character: those which | 
inelude Blanqui, Raspail, Sobrier, Caussidiére, Bar- 

bet, and otherextrememen ; the Democratic Club list; | 
the list of the Voir des Femmes; the list of the Labour | 
Commission ; the Dramatic and Poets’ list, inelud- | 
ing Victor Hugo; the list at which Alexandre Dumas | 
stood at the head; and others, too numerous to men- | 
tion. Half of these were absurd, as having no chance | 
of uniting votes, as the men offered were wholly un- | 
known to any save a coterie. Coquerel, however, 

the Protestant pastor, received much favour. Writ-| 
ing, as I do, previous to the day of the elections, it | 
is hazardous in me to give any opinion; but the 














best list, and that which appeared to me to have|/ 


i 


most chance of success, was one very much circu- 
lated, and which found favour with the Nationa/, the 
Siecle, the Patrie, the Constitutionnel, and other libe- 
ral and requblican journals. It contained Lamartine 
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sional Government; but after that the 
mass of candidates sorely troubled them, I 
many men who pored nearly the whole day over 
the sheet of paper. They were quict stay-at-home 
men ; they were bourgeoise ; they were workmen; 
were ex-nobles; but none of them clubbish ; some 
scarcely ever read thepapers, and though they wished 
in the crisis to do their duty, it appeared to 
upon them. It will be a curious statement to 

but at the earnest request of several persons I made 


} 
} 


out their lists for them, They knew my opinions. 











and Beranger, as representing literature, to French- 


they believed that my avocations made me cognisant 
of the character of most of the candidates, and they 
took my word for the rest. I may say with trath, 
that, had my list for Paris been accepted, I believe, 
| that while the Republic would not have suffered, » 
neither would there have been any fear either of 
| Socialism or anarchy 

Some of the warmest Republicans I know, while 
they admitted even Ledru: Rollin, Albert, and Fle 
con, voted against Louis Blane, whom every mode. 
rate person now began to call the labour-disorganiser, 
I am nowise surprised at this, as I believe no maz 
could know his theory and not reject it. Ignoranee, 
envy of all above them, idleness, the wish for the 


'| unskilful to be equally rewarded with the skilful, dis 


like of talent, mediocrity, dislike of the rich—such 
were the motives which actuated those who voted 
for this clever young man, who, ten years later, 
might probably have been fit for the legislator of 4 
great country. 

The clubs, on Saturday night, were most thiekly 
attended, despite the evening being one of the most 
disagreeable I ever remember to have witnessed. 
In these, the eandidatures were again warmly di 
| cussed, and, to promote success, many were with- 
| drawn; thus to ensure men voting with more unas 
‘mity. The discussions were hot and furious. Is 
some, Ledru Rollin and his friends were struck 
-amid loud appkause; while at others, Lamartine et 
_perienced the same fate. Still, this eminent citima 

was the best received of any; for all knew him sia- 
cere, animated by deep love of his country, full of the 
true spirit, not of demagoguy, but of democracy, and 
anxious, above all, for the real welfare of the people, 
\of the masses, of the poor, who will always be the 
‘first thought of by all but mere trading and routine 
politicians. 
| But not only did the Paris elections occupy 





‘|attention: the departmental affairs came alse 2 
men the highest of-arts; Arago in science; Garnier | 


for a fair share of notice. Nearly every provinee 


Pages, W olowsky, Say, andother political economists; had its committee in Paris, while central clubs, o® 


Marie, Cremieux, Dupont, lawyers; several eminent | 
generals ; two or three ex-Radical deputies ; Schmit, | 


author of Cathechisme dea Ouvriers, an opponent of 
Louis Blane, and others of note. 

Paris, on the day preceding Easter Sunday—the 
grand electoral day of the Republic—presented a 
strange, an unusual aspect. The walls were covered 
with professions de foi—the newspapers were but 
columns of names, with notes upon them—every man 
talked of but one thing, and that was how to find out 
34 names which would satisfy his conscience. I had 
many opportunities of seeing how this duty puzzled 
its performers. Many found with ease a dozen 
names, by taking the moderate section of the Provi- 


|nected with certain of the journals, made up 
which they forwarded for acceptance. In this ¥8f 
innumerable central candidates were added ike 
local ones. Amongst these were a vast number 
editors, sub-editors, contributors to the newspape™ 
&e., such as Clement Thomas, of the National; Mai 
lefille, Girardin, Weill, of the Presse; Ribeyrolles 
Esquiros, Gouacte, of the Reforme ; Xavier 
ricu, of the Courrier Francais. These, with others 
appeared several times in the same lists; ; 
many of them will, in all probability, be elected 
over, the country will be put to the trouble of 4 
number of second elections, 


Of the means used to force candidates on the 
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whee giving a vote, Marrast was particularly ac- 


, chiefly by the commissaries and 
Giicies P Rollin pom his party—in general cho- 

from the yiolent ex-conspirators of the old reign 
mo which remind one of the acts of the old procon- 
sals, not 3 great deal need besaid. Still I mayremark, 
that the circulars of Ledru Rollin, the course pursued 
by his prefects, the Destitution Co., maires, and other 
officers, the proclamations of the commissaries had in 

ral quite a contrary effect from what was ex- 
in The dictatorship was in a great measure 
reiected, and the cause of moderate, solid, and rea- 





sonable republicanism gained largely in consequence, 
That the Royalists or Carlists did their most to | 
mote re-action, I am aware. This party can | 
never get rid of the illusion that Henry V. is the, 
chosen of heaven—the anointed of the Lord, who 
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tive in this. What the ultra section of the Govern- 
ment were at, it is worth examining. Messrs, Le- 
dru Rollin, Louis Blane and Co.'s dearest wish was 
to exclude Lamartine ; and they did their best to 
bring about this result. I receive from one of my 
collaborateurs the following sketch of the election 
manceuvre, derived part from personal knowledge 
and part from the press :-— 

M. Louis Blanc, at the present moment, occupies a 
large share of public attention. The power which he 
exercises over a considerable number of the working- 
classes is very great. He has promised them such a 
great amelioration of their condition, that it is not won- 
derful that the idle, the lazy, and the vicious should 
enrol themselves under his standard. It is not only 
‘in Paris where his doctrines have found admirers. 





e ry 
must reign ultimately—and great hopes were raised | rhey are more or less adopted, though almost always 
i} 


in their bosoms by the fall of Louis Philippe. That | 
the Republic is a, state of transition from the Orleans 
dynasty to the elder branch, is a delusion which very 
generally prevails, and the result is twofold. The 
sensible, the calm and patient Royalists remain 
quiet, let things take their course, and, for the pre- 
sent, are very good Republicans, and live in hope of 
the future. The second party—who love themselves, 
sho wait for the return of the Bourbons, because 
they, the Royalist gentry, will then bask in court 
fayour—too impatient to wait, address themselves ut 
once to conspiring. Under all Governments, they 
have been the same. But now they spend money, 
pash forward their candidates, and even in La Ven- 
dee threaten civil war. 

Still, nothing justified the cry of re-action of the 
commissaries; and the senseless measures taken by 
many of that body, under pretence of there being a 
general conspiracy to put down the Republie, recoil- 
éd upon themselves, as will be seen more fully else- 
where, 

Thus passed the time between the first organisa- 
tion of the elections and the eve of the eventful day 
Which was to decide the fate of France. 

Sunday, the 23d April, was, in Paris, bleak, wet, 
and cold, and in nowise caleulated, by its appear- | 
anee, to promote enthusiasm. The rain fell in tor- | 
rents at first; still, at nine o’clock in the morning, | 
I found that a very considerable amount of electors | 
had voted, while many other persons began to de- 
plore their negligence in having omitted to have 
themselves placed upon the electoral lists. The 
Reform hewspaper organ of Ledru Rollin came out 
om the very morning with its list, and, despite its 
tomnection with the Government, excluded every one 
bat the four violent and obnoxious members. Great 
indignation was felt at this; and many a man, in 
somsequence, excluded from his bulletin Flocon, 
the chief editor of that journal, 

Reveral complaints as to gross negligence and 
rg found vent during the day. In the 12th ar- 
rondissement, after making up the lists in the most 
fareless manner, the clerks of the mairie ended by 
giving 4way clectoral cards to all comers. In others, 
; 'y Fere sold to the highest bidder; but the Go- 
frament getting wind of this traffic, and of all these 

‘rors and disgraceful acts of negligence, took the 
Mom severe measures to prevent any voters from 








feebly, throughout the whole of France, and also ‘4 


‘Corsica. As a writer, a political economist, and an 


orator, Louis Blane holds a fair place; his doctrines, 
however, with regard to the organisation of labour, are 
such as can never be possibly carried out. The more 
intelligent of the workmen whom he has from time to 
time addressed at the Luxembourg are fully aware of 
the inutility of his system. Ambition is the ruling 
feature in the character of M. Blanc, and his founding 
anything which might give ec/at to his name, would be 
to him the height of felicity. 

Unpopular with a powerful party in France, he had 
some fears of the result of the scrutiny of votes for the 
General Assembly. No exertions were therefore spared 
to ensure his election. Nearly three hundred delegates 
passed the night of the 22d at the Luxembourg in ar- 
ranging the best means of assisting his canvass. This 
long and eventful sitting did not break up till eleven 
o’clock on the following morning. During the night, 
twenty candidates were chosen from amongst these 
three hundred. When all matters had been finally ar- 
ranged, the assembled delegates mounted horses, which 
they took from the stables of the ex-guard Municipal, 
to the no small astonishment and discontent of the 
Garde Mobile. 

The mission of these new cavaliers was to gallop all 
over Paris and the Janlieuc, to find all the distributors 
of lists of candidates, to take these lists from them, 
under pretext that they themselves would distribute 
them, and in their place to give their own ones, a million 
of which they had caused to be printed. 

M. Emile Thomas, however, was almost as busy on 
the opposite side. He made every exertion possible to 
hinder the distribution of the list of M. L. Blane. At the 
national workshops he is said to have offered two franes 
at the expense of the State, to the workmen who would 
proceed to St. Maur, and there replace the distribution 
of M. Blanc’s list by his own. The workmen, although 
thus bribed, refused to do so. This is, I believe, an 
error. 

In Corsica, all was perfectly tranquil. Although 
sympathising with the family of Napoleon, it had taken 
the republican form of government as readily as France. 
The commissaries, M.M. Pietri and Vogin, were received 
with much favoar. Every one was making preparations 
for the elections. The two Princes, Napoleon, son of 
Jerome, and Pierre, son of Lucien Bonaparte, together 
with M.M. Pietri, Abattueci, and Couti, appeared likely 








to be the successful candidates, 
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Louis Plane was also named, as he has some claims 
on the Corsicans, through his mother, who to her name 
of Veseovacci has added that of Pozzo di Borgo, which 
has no demoeratie mis-alliance with the ancient family of 
Pozzo di Borgo. 

M. Blane having learned that he had been put in no- 
mination for Corsica, immediately despatched a commis- 
sary-gencral, paid at the rate of forty franes a-day, and 
furnished with extraordinary powers, by which he might 
successfully vanquish all the obstacles which might be, 
placed in the way of his election. 

In the circumstances in which the electors were 
placed, both cunning and intimidation were required. | 
To flatter the Corsican vanity, it was necessary to Join 
the candidateship of the two Bonapartes to his own. | 

Should this means of conciliation not produce the 
desired effect, and in case that an opposition should be 
formed against him, the commissary-general was in- | 
structed to exact from M. Pietri, the actual commissary, 
and of M. Conti, the procureur-general, that they should 
resign their pretensions in favour of M. Louis Blane, | 
under pain of immediate revocation. 

A devoted agent being necessary, one was chosen | 
belonging tothe family. The commissary-general is M. | 
André Pozzo di Borgo, who is maternal uncle to Louis | 
Blane. This gentleman has been registrar for the last | 
20 vears at the civil tribunal of Ajaccio. Ile was ac- | 
companicd by three delegates, M. Robaille, son of a) 
chemist at Ajaccio ; M. Chiappieri, a young licentiate in | 
law; and M. Nver, an unfledged student. Besides these | 
persons, M. Delacroix, cousin-german of M. Louis Blane, | 
and head-master of the Lycee at Rennes, who had, the | 
evening previ us, been named rector at Ajaccio, also | 




















































formed part of the deputation. 

At Marseilles a steam-vessel, belonging to the state, 
was placed at their disposal, while at the same moment 
the nephew of the Emperor left as an ordinary pas- 
senger in the same packet-boat. 

The son of Jerome was received with an enthusiasm 
difficult to deseribe. M. Pozzo di Borgo would neither 
have him known or acknowledged, as commissary, with- 
out the intervention of MM. Pietri and Conti, and 
without the promise of an additional regiment for 
Aiaccio. 

At present Corsica is much disturbed, on account of 
the candidateship of M. Louis Blane, and his election 
is very doubtful, in spite of the support which he has | 
demanded from all the partisans of the late dynasty, 
and from the creatures of M. Sebastiani. 

It was already known on the 24th that a large body 
of working men had declined voting for Louis Blane. 


THE CLUBS. 
Or nothing have the Parisians taken so much ad- | 
vantage under the Revolutionary rule, as the liberty of | 


meeting together—a liberty which was entirely denied | 
them under the old regime. So many clubs have been | 
formed, that Paris every evening seems divided into thou- | 
sands of groups, all met to discuss the momentous affairs 
ofthe state. Should you have occasion to seek a friend, 
you go in vain in search of him to the cafe which has 
been his usual resort for the last twenty years, or to 
the snug little room, where he used to spend the even- 
ing in communing with himself. On making inquiry for 
him, you are only met with a look of surprise, which 
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seems to disclose the inutility of your visit, and to ask 
you in return, how you can imagine that a citoyen can 
be anywhere else than at hisclub? Is it possible that 
he can be supping cafe noir combined with eax d, vie, 
or playing dominoes, while the mighty questions of the 
state are being discussed? No; he is a better patriot 
He is at that moment at the tribune yuestioning and 
cross-questioning the worthy citoyen, who has come 
forward as a candidate to represent the interests of J 
belle France in her National Assembly. All amuse. 
ments, and the pleasing relaxations of life, are forgot. 
ton. He has entered a new career, he has becomes 
statesman. All his former conversation about balls, 
concerts, the opera, &c., are for ever banished, and 
politics alone is the field in which he break: a !anee, 
A club is thus formed. Three or four friends mee 
together in the little chambre garnie of one of their 
number. Propositions are made} seconded, and unaui- 
mously carried. A president and secretary are ap. 
pointed. <A popular name is fixed upon, such as the 
‘* Alliance,” the * Union,’’ the *‘ Democratical,”’ &e, 
A second meeting is appointed for a couple of days 
after, and the rush of adherents is so great, that the 
chambre garnie cannot contain the half of them, An- 
other place is now sought for, such as a school-room, 
hay-loft, or, in truth, any building which will afford 
them sufficient space to meetin, and the whole aflairis 
set in active motion. It is now that the elements of 
discord appear, and it is found, that out of the hundreds 
who have thus been promiscuously mixed together, 
scarcely two are of like opinion. Confusion and dis 
turbances of all kinds follow cach other, and it is per- 
haps proposed, that as nothing practical can be attained, 





ithe club be dissolved, and that every one should carry 
his doctrines wherever he shall think proper. Thus, 
two, three, or four new clubs spring up out of the or 
‘ginal one, and each of these being strongly reinforced, 


| it becomes in its turn the parent of many fresh ones. 
|For instance, the club des Artistes, which was orige 
| nally a very small one, has broken into eight party 
every one of which now far outnumbers the original 
parent. If we take the number of clubs at Paris 
to amount to one hundred, we shall certainly & 
within the mark; and supposing each contains 
about 1,000 members, we thus have a grand total 
of 100,000 men, who meet nightly to discuss the 
prospects and destinies of their country, The loss i 
flicted on industry and trade by these nightly meetings 
must be immense. The Maire of Paris thought # 
such a serious matter, that he issued an address dit 
suading the people from too often attending such 
semblies, as tending to no good purpose, aud wing 
often a loss of time, which could be much more ex 
fitably employed. There was certainly mach truth # 
this, as it is scarcely conceivable how a workman 
labour all day, and afterwards take a part in politi- 
cal proceedings till midnight, or perhaps until mom 
ing. Not only must he be physically worn out 

fatigue, but his mind being filled with agitating ** 
sations, he will be prevented from giving prop®™ a 
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tention to his ordinary duties. The address was, how- 
ever, of no avail ; and that every man should have his 
particular club, is as necessary to him, under existing 
dreumstances, as that he should be lodged and fed. 
But if the men have their clubs, why, under the 
equal rule of a Republic, should not the women have 
theirs also? To sit at the men’s clubs, and to be no- 
thing more than silent spectators, was not sufficient 
for the French female Republicans, and boldly eman- 
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One thing which we can say in their favour is, that 
they are conducted in the most orderly manner, and 
are productive of none of those scenes which are sub- 
versive of all sense and order, and which daily take 
place in the Parisian male clubs. 

In describing one of these scenes, we may be said to 
describe them all, as the routine is always the same, 
and the only variety is, that some evenings are more 
stormy than others. 
with an erection at the extreme end, called the tribune, 


The club-room is a large hall, 





cipating themselves from such thraldom, they esta- 
blished clubs for themselves. The reasons which they | 
gave for acting thus independently were at least plan- | 
sible, They said, that the men at their clubs talked | 
of nothing but of their rights and duties, never seeming | 
for a moment to take into consideration that they | 
were only speaking and acting for the one-half of| 
mankind. On their part, the women declared that | 
they had both an equal right to a say in the affairs of 
their country, and that they considered, with a little 
practice, they would become as good legislators as the 
males, Clubs of women were thus formed: a lady 
president and secretary were appointed, a newspaper 
alroeating their interests, and principally conducted 
by women, was established, and the §* voice of women” 
was loudly heard, both through their own sweet lips, 
and by means of their journal, which characteristi- 
eally took that significant title. The French women 
eount amongst their most zealous advocates, Miss 
Knight, the Quakeress, who came to Paris on pur- 
pose to assist them in organising their new society. 
Miss Knight, if we were rightly informed, never in her 





own country appeared as an orator; however, in 
Paris, she fairly broke the ice, and made a little speech 
Her particular re- 


which was immensely applauded. 
ligious doctrines, although not much relished by her 
French co-disciples, were passed over without com- | 
ment; her sincerity, and the exertions which she had | 
made for the cause, reconciling them to these little| 
eerentricities. While speaking of the women’s club, | 
ve may notice a memorable seance in which Madame | 
George Sand was proposed, and unanimously approved | 
of as a member of the National Convention. More! 
polite than the men, they did not cite the fair candi- 
date before them to answer questions, but at once tak- 
ing it for granted that she was a good citizen and 
Republican, they sent her the minute of their appro- 
od The fair and talented authoress, far from ac- 
“epung with pleasure and gratitude the intended 
honour thus conveyed to her, wrote a letter to the 
Reforme, in which she stated that her conviction was, 
- the whole affair was dittle better than a joke. 
“More, she told the ladies of the club, that not 
“en hee honour of being acquainted with them, she 

feel much obliged if they would in fature attend 
& their own affairs, and not give themselves any con- 
on & stranger. Thus, if the an of the 
an New be represented in the Convention, 
pr ~k out for some one else. Notwithstand- 


m the antipathy of Madame Sand, the meetings of 


A few seats are placed all around this, but to arrive 
at one of them is a happiness that must never be ex- 
pected ; so that the great majority of the audience 
'content themselves with bare standing room. At 
eight o’clock the president ascends the tribune, and 
endeavours to command silence, by violently soundi:. 4 
‘his bell. This being but of littie avail, he ceases, and 
the noise and confusion continue as before. At length 
he endeavours to make himself heard, and declares 
that he will immediately dissolve the assembly, unless 
immediate quiet takes place. All, however, is in vain, 
At length an agitation is perceived near the door, 
and cries are heard to give place to a gentleman who 
is elbowing his way with difficulty through the crowd, 
This is one of the candidates, and his presence at the 
tribune in a manner produces silence. The president's 
bell is now heard ; those who are fortunate enough to 
have seats are ordered to sit down, and those who have 
not, are told to avoid moving about, to take off their 
hats, and to listen to what is about to be said. The 
orator then makes his profession de foi, and on its 
conclusion, he declares that, should any one think it 
necessary to put any questions to him, he is ready and 
willing to answer them. 

Prompt advantage is taken of this liberty, and the 
candidate undergoes as searching an examination as 
if he were under the hands of Queen's councillors. 

It is astonishing, indeed, to perceive how well th 
audience seem to understand the great questions of 
jthe day. Their demands are made in the most clear 
land distinct manner. 
and no storm of disapprobation will cause them to give 
up their point. Difficult, indeed, must it be for the 
candidate to answer all their questions. A shoemaker 
asks him a question about leather, a grocer about su- 


Their confidence is unbounded, 


gar, a teacher about education, a social economist about 
divorce. Each of these questions causes roars of laugh- 
ter. Lach is perfectly understood by the interrogator ; 
and should the candidate not answer ‘* categorically,” 
the question is again put, and explanations demanded, 
The citizen Wolewski, badgered by these and like 
questions for nearly two hours, at last fairly gave in, 
declaring that although he would do his best to inform 
himself on all the questions ou which he might be called 
to vote, if returned to the National Assembly, still he 
had never pretended to be a “ walking encyclopmdia,"” 
This frank admission was received with roars of ap- 
plause. 

Cries of “ Vote! vote |’ resounded from all sides, and 








arc by no meaus to be entirely despised. 


the citizen Wolewski was uuanimously declared a Gt 
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and proper person to represent their interests in the 
Convention. 

The scene of M. Coquerel, the Protestant minister's 
rejection, was curious. From the first it was evident 
that he had not a shadow of achance. Although his 
splendid oratorical powers caused him to be listened 
to for a few moments, such was but transient. He 
was soon met with cries of ‘‘ No sermon,” ‘ Don’t 
preach,’’ so the orator was obliged to stop short, and 
declare himself ready for the ‘‘ interpellations.’’ These 
caine thick and fast, and politics and religion were 
strangely mingled together. The confusion was awful ; 
the president sounded his bell, and called for silence 
in a voice of thunder. 
shall never come to an end, if we enter into the wide 


‘*Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘* we 


field of theological discussion, I am willing that every 


citizen should question Pasteur Coquerel on political 


matters, but let us leave religious questions aside for 
the present.” 

Here he was interrupted by a tall man, with an im- 
mense black beard and moustachios, who roared out, 
** Pasteur Coquerel, what is your opinion with regard 
to the law of divoree ¢” 

This question was received with shouts of laughter. 
A great number called out ‘‘ No, no!’’ others “ Yes, 
yes!’ and the president's bell was again in full play. 

* Allow Pasteur Coquerel to speak,” shouted he ; 


every citizen has a right to make his demand; and I 


sanction the question, which is of the last import- 
ance,’’ 


We may here remark, that every question which | 


had been put during the whole evening was always 
declared to be of the last importance. Some of them, 
notwithstanding, appeared to be, in reality, trifling 
enough, 

The question on divorcee was rather a poser for 
M, Coquerel, as Protestants and Catholics look on 
this subject in very different lights. He commenced 
most cautiously, saying that he had yet much to learn; 
and that this, amongst other questions, he had not 
fully studied. 
Scripture, divorce was not forbidden, but, perhaps, 
morally, it might be injurious to the welfare of 
society. 


According to his interpretation of 


This answer not being categorical, a storm 
of disapprobation followed, and cries of ‘* Vote, 
vote!’’ resounded from all sides, 

The vote was accordingly taken, and the Pasteur 
Coquerel was unanimously rejected. 

Any one who was suspected of being a Carlist was 
very severely handled. The Marquis de la Roche- 
jacquelin stood in this predicament, 

** Will you always resist the return of Henri V. ?” 
he was asked, 

The Marquis endeavoured to shift the question, and 


went into a long statement of the services of himself! 


and family in the cause of their country. This would, 
however, by no means satisfy the audience; and it 
was demanded that he should answer, “ yes” or “no,” 
without equivocation. Thus driven into a corner, in the 


midst of au excited multitude, the Marquis was obliged 
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to give a categorical answer, and to declare that he 
would support the Republic without any arriere penser, 
This statement had a magical effect ; and, on the vote 
being taken, the Marquis was declared a proper mp 
presentative. 

The scenes at some of the ultra-revolutionary clubs 
were of the most violent nature. The existence of 
the Deity was called in question, and but narrowly 
escaped rejection. At those where the fame of the 
president was great, no one was allowed to offer ap 
idea contrary to his, without being immediately told 
that he was a bad Republican, and ought not to be 
heard. But few had the courage to oppose, and the 
president had it all his own way. 

At the club of M. Raspail, one evening, a man stood 
up and commenced a speech, which was opposed t 
this gentleman's opinions. He was immediately in- 
terrupted, amidst great confusion. However, he was 
not to be put down, and still continued gesticulating, 
although not a word of what he said could be heard. 

On order being somewhat restore:l, M. Raspail agaip 
told him that he could not be heard ; on which the man 
replied that he considered every citizen had a right t 
express freely his opinions; and should he not be al 
lowed to do so quietly that evening, he would come 
the next armed with a dagger, which he would net 
seruple to use against the president, if he denied him 
a hearing. Such boldness had the desired effeet, and 
he was much cheered by the audience. The president 
evidently thought that he had carried his dictatorial 
powers somewhat too far, as he beat a quick retreat 








|and was not heard of for some days, 
| At the various Communist clubs, nothing wat 
italked of but their own doctrines, and the best and 
|| most efficacious means of carrying them out. The 
| | wildness of some of their schemes is beyond be lief, and 
to bring them into practical operation would reqnite 
|man to be formed very differently from what he & 
| Were all men equally virtuous, industrious, and cap’ 
ble, there might be some chance of their ideas being 
iw rought out ; but while we live in a world composed 
(of so many discordant parts, never will such doctrinet 
be practicable, if they were desirable. 

Mysticism holds a high rank in their discourses 
| If one complains at the end of a long speech that be 
‘jcannot comprehend any part of what has been a 
vanced, he is told that he must study the science— 
that it is both- complete and perfect, but, to be com 
prehended, that it must be deeply reflected ape 
Thus they tell you that they can clearly see the mea® 
of making every man both equal and happy, but that 
| such knowledge is confined to a few of the init 
What folly it would be, they exclaim, to wait for @ 
| distant and uncertain term when the multitade weak 
be sufficiently instructed to comprehend those scheme, 
it is far better to take them in a manner by force # 
present, and in being made happy they will be & 
more willing and able to be instructed. Such gre 
promises are held out—their doctrines are or 


accordance with what the idle and upambitious 
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gish for—they are clothed in such specious language | 


s are freely offered which are now of the 


most difficult attainment—and the whole is surrounded 
ith such a novel and mystic charm, that one can 


hardly wonder that the unthinking, the vicious, and 
the idle are carried away by them. Thus they have | 


go lukewarm followers. All their adherents are com- 
pletely attached, while their enemies allow them no 


quarter. 


Asan instance of the scenes which take place in’ 


gme of the violent clubs, I make an extract from the 
Mode, a Carlist organ, it must be remembered ;— 

“Decidedly the declaration of Robespierre, on the 
rights of man, is the order of the day. Yesterday, 
inaclub, every one who wished to speak was made 
to sign the charter of truth of the rights of man. 

“A person ascended the tribune, signed, and com- 
meneed speaking. 

“However, citizens,’ said he, interrupting himself, 
‘I regret having signed the charter of the rights of 
man, and I desire to cancel my signature.’ 

“Why? why? was asked from all sides, 

“Tt is because [have read in those regulations 
that the earth belongs to man, and I do not believe 
it. (Cries, menaces, and noises of all sorts.) No, 
citizens, I do not believe it ; for Iam certain that the 
earth belongs to God, and that man is only a lodger.’ 

“*True!-true! No! Vote !’ 

“The vote was taken, and God was found proprietor 
by a majority of two voices.” 


no! 


The late revolution was the occasion of the liberation 


of thousands of persons from the surve illance of the | 
| 


police, Some of these men were not slow in taking 
advantage of their good fortune. One of the most 
remarkable is Juin 1)’ Allas, who suddenly made his 
appearance on the political horizon, where he shone 


for a short time as a meteor of the first magnitude. 





Un the news of the revolution reaching this person, he | 


hast ned to Paris, where he immediately put himself 
M@ communication with the violent party, and soon 
tueeteded in establishing a club called la Montaisne 
of which he was appoint d president. : 
bo trace of his former career might interfere with his 
present one, he adopted the name of Michelot, under 
whieh he commenced his political life, which, unfor- 
tunately for him, turned out but of short duration, 
He commenced on a great seale, and the advertise- 
ments of his club covered the walls of Paris. Every 
ome was astonished. Who was this Michelot? No 
“ae seemed to know anything about him. Thus he 
continued to engage the public attention for some 
time, when, suspicion having fallen on him, inquiries 
were Seton foot, and his true character was brought 
to light. One morning a descent was made on his 
hotel by the police, and his political life was brought 
- end, for M. Michelot, President of the Clab of 

Montaigne, was found to be identical with Juin 


D'Allas, who had been condemned at the Court of 


ion, Seine in 1840 to perpetual banishment. 
his political journey to Paris has turned out 


However, that 
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but an indiflerent speculation, as he has again been 
sent to the galleys, from which he will find it a diffi. 
cult matter to escape. 

THE PRESSE RIOTS. 

Oxrofthe events of the month, which at first looked 
ill for the question of the liberty of the subject under 
the Republic, were the Presse riots, This journal, 
the property of Emile de Girardin, was, under the 
Monarchy, an ultra-Conservative supporter of M, 
Guizot, of M. Duchatel, of Louis Philippe, of Maria 
Christina, and her husband, Munoz, Some few 
‘months, however, before the fall of the monarehy, 
\its editor had the wit-to guess at the approaching 
| fall of Conservatism : this, combined with some per- 
sonal and private reasons, induced him to go into 
Opposition. Onee there, he became the most bitter 
jenemy of the Cabinet of the 29th October, and still 
'kept up all his antipathy to the Reform party. He 
daily courted the King, whose private friend he was, 
as well as of Madame Adelaide; and sought to bring 
about the fall of Guizot, with a view to replacing 
the dismissed statesman himeelf. All this while his 
views were the most ultra-Conservative ; he opposed 
the slightest extension of the suffrage, declared re- 
form useless, and did, in fact, everything which a 
devoted advocate of Louis Philippe would do ; and 
seemed daily to justify the suspicion, very generally 
entertained, of his being in the pay of Russia and 
Spain. The revolution came, and at the head of 
the new Government was M. Lamartine, the ablest 
literary contributor to M. de Girardin’s paper. The 
editor of the Presse at once declared against his old 
friends, shouted vive la Republique and a bas de Re- 
gencé in the most lusty manner. For several days 
his devotion to the Republic was extreme, as was 
that of the Royalist Gazette, and of the official organ 
‘of Henry V., the U’néon, but with no more sincerity. 
Soon the first effervescence went off, and men had 
time to look about them. Girardin saw two things, 





‘Ithat he could be Conservative and Royalist, without 


foar of the guillotine ; and that there was in the 
State a party very ready at once to rail against the 
revolution. Very active, very clever, very smart, 
very sharp, Girardin contrives to get an enormous 
sale for the The French newspapers in 
general are very slow coaches. They searcely ever 
contain news in the morning, received after four in 
the afternoon, having neither the wealth nor the ma- 
terial of ours, the only newspapers in the world, 
They work little at night, have few reporters, and no 
correspondents ; because they must be extremely 
cheap, with which goodness is not compatible, and 
have few advertisements. Girardin conceived 4 
grandidea. Published at £1 a-year, he had already ~ 
nearly 40,000 regular subscribers, his size being 
about that of the London Globe, with less than half 
the matter in it. This edition was served in Paris 
before eight in the morning. In addition to this, 
however, he imagined a great hit. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon he brought out a second 
edition, containing all the news received by the 
morning and mid-day mails, thus anticipating the 
evening Patrié by six hours—published at nine 
o’clock—and the next morning's papers. Asthesame 


Presse. 





| matter appeared verbatim next day in his morning 
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edition, and as he only gave one leaf of two pages, || 


lhe was able to sell this edition to his four hundred - 
criers at threepence-halfpenny a-dozen. They again | 
sold them to the public at one penny, at first) 
when the demand was great, and when there was) 
anything of interest stirring ; and one halfpenny in | 
dull times, and on wet days. | 

In this manner Girardin obtained a circulation of 
70,000, which he could have used most beneficially, | 
bringing back confidence, in attacking absurd and 
dangerous theories, in diffusing hope and union, and | 
love for the great Republie which he professed to | 
accept. It was quite natural he should not like the) 
Republic ; in fact he could not ; he, the child of Mo-| 
narehy, the servant and confidant of Louis Philippe; 
but having made profession of faith as a Republican, | 
it was his duty, in a time of tribulation and trouble, | 
to stand by it, to aid it, to sustainit. Instead, how- | 
ever, of doing so, he began, as soon as the first fear | 





was off him, systematically to attack the common-_| 
wealth; assailed the Provisional Government, not 
with argument, but with abuse ; attacked every de- 
eree ; and, when certain plausible nostrums of his | 
were passed over without notice, redoubled his. sar- | 
easin and sneers, According to him, the Cabinet of 
the Republic had inherited all the faults and vices of | 
the Guizot Administration ; had nestled in their | 
warm beds, driven about in their carriages, and | 
taken their seats at the opera, He daily repeated | 
that the Government did nothing ; abused them be-| 
cause they did not make laws, which were the duty) 
not of an executive but of a legislature ; ealled for) 
new bank laws ; an organisation of primary instruc- | 





tion ; and, because he was not listened to, redoubled 
his abuse. Then, again, when they did anything, | 
they were depriving the Legislature of its fair pri- 


vileges, | 


To all this, however, the Government were coolly | 
inditlerent. Not so, howeve r, some of the more en- | 
thusiastic of the people of Varis; and about th 
beginning of the month, their anger was manifested. | 
One evening, about eight o'clock, eeVe ral persons 
came to warn the editor that two bodies of men were 
marching on the office of the Presse, to take violent 
Incasures with their machines, if not to destroy the 
ofhcee, and murder Girardin, Accounts varv: but it 
appears certain that the mob were received by Emile 
de Girardin himself —that they were entreated to 
hear him-—that th y agreed to do so, which was not 
very mobbish—and that, after listening to him for 
some hour and a-half, they moved away, perfectly 
An immense noise 
was made about this emeute, which ended in a con- | 
versation, but which was swelled in order to make | 
Girardin out a victim, Still, as several other similar 
movements were threatencd, and crowds continued 
to collect for days round the office, the Garde Mobil. 
and National Guard marched down and dispersed 
them, while all the ultra Republican journals pub- 
lished protests in favour of fall liberty of the press. 


satisfied with his explanations, 


The clubs, too, s verely blamed its invasion; and 
Lamartive warmly protested to a deputation against 
such an attempt upon liberty. 

Among the most active who came forward to de- 
fase, were the Garde 


feud the printing-office of the 2? 


uc, WhO Wore crroucously stated ia England to | contre of civilisation, as it was wont to be desiguased 


have made the riot. Many false impressions exig 
as to this body, who, because they are ragged, di 

and dressed in motley garb, appear ferocious in the 
eyes of the unobserving. Composed of a mixed as. 
sembly of working-men of all kinds, servants out of 
employ, a few warlike students, many peasants, gap. 
cons of cafés—the fact that all prese:ve their origina] 
dress as yet, and have no distinctive mark bat 
printed card on their hats, makes them appear rongh 
and ragged enough. But they are infinitely mop 
comie looking than ferocious, especially from the air 
of solemn gravity which they assume on all grand 
The proof that, when in uniform, ther 
will be as smart and neat-looking a body of voung 
men as one would wish to see, is, that their officers, 
chosen from among themselves, and who are all 
dressed in a becoming uniform, vie with either Ng. 
tional Guard or troops of the line in appearanee, 
The fact is, that a lot of timél persons, old women 
in pantaloons, of Conservative gentry, who hate 


occasi ms, 


everything poor and ragged as “ horrid low ;” who 
regret in the Monarchy its fine linen and lace, and 


(rulantie-show: who eannot conceive that a dirty 
blouse and dirty face may hide a noble heart; who 
have no sympathy but for the rich and powerfal; 
who lament the dreadful position of men whose only 
difficulty is to hide the millions they possess ; who 
have tears for the awful misery of kings condemned 
to live in palaced exile on £40,000 a-year, and con- 
tempt for a wretched mob who eat dry bread, drink 
red vinegar, and live on 10d, a-day—have sent home 
to England the most frightful accounts about the 
Garde Molile, 1 affirm, that when these accounts 
are not wilful falsehoods, they are mistakes; for 
never did a body of men, suddenly brought te 
gether, and but half disciplined, behave more admir- 
ably. They have never given cause for one serous 
complaint: they have been most polite, orderly, and 
respeettal ; they have never lurked about at the cor- 
ners of streets frightening the inhabitants; they have 
done most heavy duty unmurmuringly, and have 
altogether deserved extremely high praise. 

In the Girardin riots, whatever part they took was 
on the side of order. As for this affair altogether, 
it ended, for the public, in smoke, as all belt ved that 
there was never any very serious intention of violence; 
but Girardin draped himself with an air of resigu® 
tion, and stood on his pedestal, a martyr to liberty. 
To make his being a victim more apparent, he e® 
gaged to be silent until the meeting of the Assembly, 
whether because he felt his attack to be wholly @& 


just or unwise, or because he was not sorry # be 


saved the trouble of writing leading articles. How- 

ever this may be, he has not wholly kept his promis 

His paper no longer makes much noise, his cire@! 

tion has fallen off, and M. Emile de Girardia, a 2 

days’ wonder, is no longer very much talked of. 
This was the only shadow of an attempt 

the liberty of the press in Paris during the m 


TREES OF LIBERTY. 


The beginning of the month, as well as the lst 
part of March, was signalised by the planting 
thousands of trees of liberty, so that Paris ne¥ 
seems more a half-cleared forest than the capital apd 
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here we find them, where it was possible to 
em, so as not to interfere with the free traffic 
treets. In all the little places or squares we 
are sure to see one, while at the Bourse there are 

. one at each side of the facade. These trees 
are nearly all poplars, asin choosing themthe French 

ublicans have imitated the Romans, with whom 
the words poplars signified both the tree and the 

le. Day after day these trees were carried 
through the streets by a dozen of stout fellows in 
houses, preceded by a drummer, and followed by 


have th 
of the s 


ham ; 
from being easily conveyed to their resting-places, as 


they were generally 30 or 40 feet long, and provided 


with plentiful roots. The season is favourable for 


their growth; and it is to be hoped that both they and |) by 
Y | The whole orchestra was arranged on one side of 


the Republic, in honour of which they were planted, 
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ireds of true Republicans. They were far indeed ''the walls. 


| 
| 
j 
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the orchestra, and joined in by the immense crowd 
who stood around. The variegated lamps which are 
used in the theatrical representations, were brought 
out, and much increased the beauty and brilliancy 
of the scene. Squibs and crackers were let off in 
profusion, and the air resounded with the favourite 
ery of Vive la Republique! 

The planting of the tree of liberty in the court of 
the Opera was a grand affair, and it may be said 
'with truth to have exceeded in interest and anima- 
tion any representation which was ever given within 
The eclamours and exclamations of de- 
licht which have followed the last scenes of William 
Tell or Robert le Diahble, were far exceeded by those 
which followed the benediction of the tree of liberty 
It was indeed a magnificent sight. 





by the clergy. 


vill take an equally firm hold on the French. soil. || the spacious court, while the cther portions were 


The planting of each of these trees was a fete for the | 


entire vicinity near which the grand event of the day 
took place. A great crowd was collected, every 
window that could command a view of the spot was 
filled with spectators, guns were discharged in all 
directions, crackers were let off by the boys, and every 
one was big with the idea that he was an active party 
ineonsolidating the Republic. When fairly stuck 
in the ground, the tree had a truly comical appear- 
anee, looking much more like a Maypole than any 
thing that was everintended to remain permanent and 
become rooted inthe soil.  Tri-coloured flags waved 
in abundant profusion from its tall stem. <A little 
hoop was formed about half-way from its top; all 
around which variegated lamps were suspended, 
while streamers floated about in picturesque con- 
fasion with every breath of wind. But the gaudy 
iree, to prosper, must of necessity be formally blessed 
by the priest. And we may remark, that on this 
point the clergy showed a most liberal and concilia 
tory spirit. At the Marehé des Huitres, where there 
vasa grand planting, the priest made a most ex 
cellent speech, His republican sentiments were 
reechoed by the happy crowd, and he was only 
interrupted by often repeated and hearty bravos, and 
pa of “ Vive la Republique.” With the cross 
carried on a long pole before him, there he stood on 
thigh tribune, invoking blessings on the achieved 
vork, in the midst of a tumult of exultation and 
“eight. In the evening, the vicinity was illumi- 
tated. Thousands of little starry lights beamed 
me played about, flickering with each breeze 
teat passed along. These little lampions, from 
“img placed outside the windows, had a very 
Pretty effect, and were seen from one end of the 
a other, Thus did the day pass away 
was devoted to hope and pleasure. Next 
et a little plot was formed all around the tree, 
kay spring flowers were planted in it. In the 
pm aan or Hotel de Ville, compartments 
Se ue, white, and red sands, so that the 
Y sil of the garden followed the colours of the 
—— To preserve this little spot, thus arranged 
shina ges care, a wooden trellis was erected all 
Jn the Boulevard du Temple, and at the 
"Fra Comiue, the singers were demanded by the 
Pople, and the « Marseillaise,”’ and other patriotic 
“®§ Were given from the baleuny, accompanied by 








filled with flags and trophies. M. Ledru Rollin, 
Minister of the Interior, and M. Caussidiére, Prefect 
of Police, lent their presence at the inauguration. 
The Curé of Saint Roch, amidst a profound silence, 
"pronounced the following short and animated speech :— 
“Citizens,” said he, “ the flag of Jesus Christ, the 
standard of the cross—is it not a subject of surprise 
that it should be found here ¢ No; for this is the 
mansion of harmony ; well, God is harmony; he is 
the father of all harmonies.”’ The worthy Caré, in 
this little speech, well shows the finesse of his jadg- 
ment and wit, with ease and success bringing together 
| the theatre and the Chureh. It certainly was some- 
/ what of an unusual thing to see a minister of religion, 
in his official character, surrounded by figurantes and 
i dancers; as Carlotta Grisi, Mademoiselles Plaunketand 
Dumilatre, were standing close by, and, had the oe- 
easion required, could have danced a splendid pas de 
itrois asa grand finale to the affair. Their place, 
however, was taken up by M. Ledru Rollin, who, for 
the moment, seemed toforget all about polities, giving 
himself up to the charms of associations connected 





|| with the edifice, in the court of which he stood. 
1] He cited the cavatinas, duos, and charurs of the Jaire, 


| which, he said, shows d how far mUSit could ru ilk Inspir- 


ling the mind with religious hatreds. lin bis philosophic 
discussion, fora tting for the moment the presence of the 
Curé of St. Roch, he he aped praises on Luther. Thus, 
the music of Meyerbeer, in the Huguenots, found its in- 


terpretation according to the sentiments of the minister. 





Although carried away by the greatness of the past, he 
| still kept a firm look on the future, declaring almost on 
| the cross that the French public were as sure of the long 
| promised Prophete of Meyerbecr as they were of a return 
| of true Republicans to the National Assembly. He fixed 
‘the day ; and next spring, according to him, France will 
be in possession, not only of a Republic, but of a Prophete 
also, This long-promised work will be sung by the first 
artistes of Europe; danced by the most celebrated dan- 
cers; the decorations will leave nothing to be desired; 
‘and thus all the world will come to Paris to see it. It 
‘remained for Meyerbeer to get a puff in favour of one of 
| his works from the lips of a minister at the foot of a tree 
| of liberty, and in presence of a crowd of ecclesiastics. 
M. Caussidiére, without going into such flights of elo- 
quence, contented himself with giving the more youthful 
part of his audience the good advice to be in future more 
sparing of their crackers, and to allow the citizens some 
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repose from the constant and useless expense of illumi- 
nations. The Republic, he said, could be very well es- 
tablished without any such follies, which only served to 
keep suspicion alive, and so quiet the peaceable and well- 
disposed inhabi®ants. 

This short discourse was much applauded, and the air 
resounded with cries of “ Vive Caussidiére.” 

Of the grand planting at the Bourse we shall say but 
few words. The finest part of the affair was the long 
row of variegated lamps, which was extended by means 
of wires from the one side of the place to the other. 
These lamps being so numerous, and raised to such a 
height, had all the appearance of a many-coloured firma- 
ment. Music and shouting, and cries of Fire la Repub- 
ligue, as usual, wound up the proceedings. 

Everyt\\ing has its season, and that of liberty-tree- 
planting has now completely finished. There the poplars 
stand like dried-up skeletons, and few of them have as 
yet ventured to put forth a leaf; and they are far, in- 
deed, notwithstanding all their decked-out gaudiness, 
from recompensing Paris for the loss of the fine young 
trees, which were perhaps wantonly cut down, all along 
the Boulevards, during the glorious days of February, to 
make barricades, 


THE BOURSE. 


Tie Bourse for April was better at the end of the 
month than that for March and beginning of April, 
while gold, at the beginning of the month, 100 franes 
a thousand, fell to 20. Silver, so scarce at first, that 
20 frances was given for £40 worth, fell by the 24th to 
two shillings English for 1,000 franes. This princi- 
pally arose from the great demonstration of the 16th, 
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1Sth, and 20th April. The week from the 27th March | 
to the Ist of April, was dull and heavy ; two suspensions | 
of payments on the part of banks, with the difficulty of | 
mecting bills due from the 25th to the 31st, caused al 
retrograde movement, which, however, ceased about the 
Ist. The supposed seizure of the railways- the loan of 
50 millions hy the Bank to Government, had its effect. | 
The three per cents fell, as compart d with the week be- | 
fore, 5 francs 25 centimes; the 5 per cents the same ; 
the exchequer bills fell 8 franes; the bank shares 275 
francs. Thus the 3 per cents were at 44 the previous 
week, and fell to 38, rose to 40, and left off oU.209. | 
The fives before 64.50. fell to 58, rose to 61.60, and | 
closed at 59.25. The Bous du Tresor, before at 36 dis- | 
count, fell to 46, and remained at 44. The bank shares | 
from 14.50 fell to 1100, and rose to 1175. Versailles | 
Rail, fell from 110 to 100. 
and remained at 525. Rouen, from 410 to 340.| 
Northerns, from 339.73 to 320, and rose to 321.25. 

The week ending the Sth was, in consequence of the 
Orleans seizure, worse still. The threes fell to 33, and left 
off at 37.50. The fives went to 50, and left off at 53. The 
loss on exchequer bills was 51 per cent. A report, re- 
lative to a tremendous issue of paper money, sent down 
the Bank of France shares to 990. Gold was scarce. 
It still sold at 80; while silver was 20 and 25 francs 
a thousand. Versailles went down to 90; Orleans to 
390), and left off at 410. Northerns fell to 303.75, and 
remained at 310. Fromthe 10th to the 15th, the Bourse 
was better. The threes went up to 45, and remained at 
38.50, The fives rose to 63, fell to 554, and remained at 


( rleans, from 645 to 500, || 





57}. The Bons du Tresor were at 43 discount, and left 


off at 45. The Bank rose from 990 to 1140, ang left 
off at 1090. Versailles rose to 105, and left off at 103} 
Orleans rose to 455, and left off at 445. Northerns roe 
to 342.50, and remained at 330. Gold and silver weg 
much more cheap and abundant, to fall the one to almog 
nothing; the other to less than 20, on the week of the 
17th to the 22d. 

The threes rose to 2; the fives to 3; Bons de 
Tresor 6; the Bank $0; the Orleans railway 55; Bop. 
deaux 6.25; the Northerns the same. 

Should the elections be good, as in all probabilj 
‘they will, this is not the end of the rise of April. 

On Monday the 24th, there was very little bag. 
ness done at the Bourse, owing to elections bei 
proceeded with at the same time. The few transae. 
‘tions which were done at the commencement tended 
| to a fall on the previous week’s prices. Much eon. 
| versation took place on the irregularities which had 
taken place in the 12th Arrondissement, by means 
‘of which many parties had provided themselves with 
two or more voting cards. It was thought that the 
proceedings will be annulled. But it is asked, if ig 
this case it will not be necessary to recommence al 
the elections in all the other sections of the depart 
ment, since the fourteen arrondissements of the Seine 
are united for the elections of thirty-four representa 
tives. To admit of a recommencement of votes ina 
single arrondissment, it would require that some of 
‘the others had commenced the counting of the votes 

There were several sales of inscriptions of rente, 
which at first brought down prices. The rentes were 
sold in the expectation of the creation of new 5 per 
cents, to pay for the railways. Afterwards, the rate 
rose, and finally closed at little ditference from the 
previous quotations, 
| Little capitalists still continued their purchases; 
‘and it was principally owing to them that prices are 








|| sustained. 


Towards the end of the Bourse, it was reported 
that Government had received unfavourable intel 
gence from Germany, and from Poland, which re 
port was the occasion of a slight fall towards the 
close, 

Railway shares were much inquired after ; and it 
was a long time since so many cash transactions had 
been done in them. The general impression Wa 
that the decree of appropriation had at length been 
signed by all the members of the Provisional Govert 
‘ment, and that nothing would now prevent its 
| pearance in the Moniteur. On the terms of the pat 
chase, opinions were as various as previously ; bat 
everybody was of opinion that the Government 
_ not propose conditions so disadvantageous as the pre 
sent Bourse quotations. Business was at first ¢ 
confined to Northern and Lyons shares, and the 
lines continued somewhat dull. Soon after, 

sales were effected in Rouen shares, at a rate 
frances higher than Saturday's quotations. Supp 
ing that the purchase of the lines in active opera 
have for base the rate of the 15th of February, 
as the Rouen line was quoted at 868 franes 75 coms 
at this date there will be a large profit for those 
bought at 375, which was the quotation of the 
‘and who will obtain 43 francs of rente 5 per ceah® 
par. Although the prices of the other lines also rom 
it was much less rapid, because their rate on the 100 
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was much lower than that of Rouen, and 
much less of a disproportionwith present prices. 
In the Northern line alone several transactions 
were done for the term. Several operations were 
in the three and five per cents at par on 
account. The Piedmont loan rose considerably, It 
was much inquired after at 805 francs. Gold fell in 
price. It was offered at from 25 to 30 francs, and 
the premium on the sacks of 1,000 only valued from 
2 francs 50 cents, to 3 franes, It was said that the 
bank had received on Saturday a large amount in 
specie, whilst these six weeks it had only received its 
payments in notes. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


Wuen the old revolution took place, and the Re- 
public was proclaimed in Paris by a few ardent spi- 
rits, the provinces replied by rising in rebellion. They 
were only put down and brought to obedience by the 
gse of means of the most violent, and often of the most 
dreadful character. Qn the present occasion things 
have gone differently. No sooner was the Republic 
proclaimed by the brave populace of Paris than the 
total want of hold on the affections of the people pos- 
sessed by the Government of Louis Philippe, was 
shown by the enthusiastic manner in which demo- 
eracy Was everywhere either hailed, or the quietness 
with which it was accepted. For some days this con- 
tinued. 

M. Ledru Rollin, however, as Minister of the In- 
terior, soon destroyed this real or apparent equani- 
mity. In this important capacity, he made use of his 
power to revolutionise the country, launched threat- 
ening letters, in the shape of circulars, to the pro- 
vinees, and, worse than all, sent to replace the pre- 
jects a number of Government commissaries, who, 
with rare exceptions, reminded all of the terrible pro- 
consuls of 1792-93, who carried blood and devasta- 
tion over France, thus conspiring, in a vast majority, 
against the Republic. The conduct of many of the 
coumissaries was admirable. Those taken from thi 
ex-opposition, from the office of the National, with 
some few others, behaved as men should behave ; they 


governed with vigour and decision, and did every-_| 


thing they could to have the republican form of go- 
Yernment received with gladness and delight. 

Another section, however, men of the Reforme 
bewspaper, zealous but indiscreet, obscure democrats, 
¥hose ouly merit was having been conspirators or 
combatants—very creditable qualities, but not neces- 
sarily giving fitness to govern—behaved themselves 
with all the autocratical tyranny of extempore ezars, 
and, in fact, in every way did their best to discredit 
the Republic, and repel the populations they were sent 
borule, advise, and move toenthusiasm. Either their 
acts were despotic, or their conduct odious, or their 
*piions were wholly in opposition to those of the in- 

bitants. 

The most interesting and curious event of the 
mouth, of this kind, was in connection with M. Sau- 
macof Montauban. This gentleman was sent down 
as Government-commissary to the latter town, where 
. conduct was anything but satisfactory. An ultra, 

the Most violent school, he opposed the election, 

“nfair means, of M. Leon de Malleville, a very li- 








¢i-deputy, whose opinions were sufficiently de- 
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mocratic before to be capable of being called repub- 
lican under the new system. 

For some days, the commissary went on acting 
with all the vigour and determination which a due 
study of the fraternal circulars of the citoyen Ledru 
Rollin could induce. But both he and bis chief be- 
gan to be aware that the country was very much be- 
hind hand; that, in the provinces, there was still a 
feeling of attachment to religion, piety, and to the 
existing ‘state of society ; that Socialism and Com- 
munism were viewed with disgust ; and that, unless 
some such device as the terrorisms of old days was 
put in practice, the extreme men must remain in a 
miserable minority. But what gave the finishing 
stroke to M. Sauriac, was the publication of a letter, 
which so thoroughly exposes the politics and policy 
of this party, that I give it entire :— 

“ Monsigeun — We see by a letter quoted in the 
Judicateur of the 29th March, that a maire of the 
department of TJarn-«/-Garonne has sent in his re- 
signation rather than fight against his conscience by 
opposing the claims of M. Leon de Malleville to 
election. 

“If the letter, full of noble sentiments and energy, 
by which the Maire of Auvillars resigns his charge, 
has merited the admiration of our fellow-citizens, 
the conduct of the Commissary of Montauban cannot 
but raise their indignation. For my own part, I 
have had oceasion to be acquainted with the Com- 
missary of Montauban, M. Xavier Sauriac, I avow 
that his conduct does not in the least surprise me ; 
if such a man remains long in power, I shall expect 
very different things from the dismissal of mares, 

“1 travelled from Paris in the same diligence with 
M. Xavier Sauriac, and I shall proceed to relate our 
conversation. It is proper to point out to our fellow- 
citizens, it is good to point out to those in power, the 
singular agents sent into the provinces to restore 
confidence, and to gain over opinions to the Re- 
public. 

‘*This is not a denunciation which I am about to 
commence. I did not go into the private room of 
M. Sauriac to steal his secrets. M. Sauriac be ing a 
public man, that which he says in public on the 
affairs of the country belongs to every one, For my 
part, | regard it as a duty to give an idea of the 
principles of M. Sauriac. Even before arriving at 
Bordeaux, I thought of the same thing, and you 
would have received my letter some days ago, if I 
had not heard it said that, following the example of 
Péregueux and Bordeaux, Montauban had refused 
to receive its commissioner. 

“ On the 10th of March, I left Paris, accompanied 
by one of my friends, a student of the normal school. 
We travelled in the modest rotonde, together with two 
other persons. We had hardly left the coach-office, 
when one of our fellow-travellers took from his pocket 
several papers, on one of which the seal of the 
Minister of the Interior was impressed. 

‘«* Very well,’ said I to myself, ‘1 shall receive 
some information to-day from a good source.’ How- 
ever, the idea that I had at my side in the rotonde 
a commissary of Government never once entered into 
my head. Ilimagined that it was some emissary of 
Ledru Rollin; but there was both the one and the 


other, a commissary and an emissary ; if those two 








































persons are not often one and the same thing, and if 
more than one commissary of the Government be not 
an emissary of M. Ledru Rollin, or of M. Ledru, 
quite short, as his intimate friends call him. 

“In short, the occasion was favourable to gain in- 
formation, and I set myself to work. This was not 
difficult ; for the two brothers (for such they turned 
out to be) were very talkative. ‘Did you remark,’ 
said I to my friend, the normal student, ‘the effect 
produced on the Bourse yesterday afternoon, by the 
simple report that Ledru Rollin had retired ? 

* T was answered bythe commissary—‘ You attach 
importance,’ said he, ‘to the rise and fall in the 
funds. I can announce to you that M. Rollin does 
not think of retiring, neither will he do so. He 
the only man in the Government who inspires us 
with any confidence, If the banks fail, if commerce 
perishes, so much the better! we will only arrive the 






















































sooner at our ends, As long as there are rich men, 
you see, one ought to work for their ruin; and at the 
present moment, it is only a handful of men without 
energy who suffer, and we must by no means listen 
to them.’ 

** Do you believe that the workmen do not suffer, 
Sir,’ said I. 

‘** No,’ replied he; * because they are masters of 
all, and if they suffer, they will not sutfer long.’ 

“*We are Repub licans, both the one and the 
other,’ said 1; ‘but we look on affairs from a very 
different point of view.’ 

“Twas going to continue, but he interrupted me, 
smiling : ‘Oh no, Sir, you are not a Republican ; 
there are no Repub lieans , at least true ones, who are 
hot Republicans of the eve. We acknowledge no 
: also, we do not ri at the Assembly, to 


ae 


others 
Bow any but heseiiiiesas of the eve; as to those of 
the morrow, we will not have them, and they will 
not be eleeted,’ 

“*But if the departments send you them,’ re 


sponded TL; ‘if Paris itself names them, you must 


Shibata. ~aca 
— —* 


Sn Pe ee aR 


of necessity accept them 
si No, ho; we will not ace pt them.’ 


s llow thr Ti 


jE 


**] have told you that we will not receive them : 
they will never arrive at the Chamber.’ 
** Now, | do not understand vou.’ said T. 


nie “Altres Bo Moo! 


“* They will not arrive, because there is a bridge 
to pass over, and underneath the bridge rans the 
Si ine,’ 

* These sentiments, which,in the mouthofa privat 
person, would have made me smile through pity, 
raised in me the greatest indignation, and a feeling 
of sorrow, which did not leave me during the veyage. 
I learned in etlect that I had been speaking to the 
Commissary of Montauban. I contained myself, 
however, as | eran? to hear further. I continued, 
‘And what will the National Guard and the troops 
of the line do, if you throw the Deputies into the 
Seine /’ 

“*The troops will be on our side,’ replied he 7 
“<the t troo} s are part of the people.” | 

“*But the National Guard, is it not the people 
also? I thought it formed a part of it, as you and 
1 who served but yesterday in the ranks.’ 

**No, Sir,’ replied the commissioner, ‘ the 
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rich bourgeois ; and if they resist, we Will fire op 
them. The National Guard are 150,000 strong . 
Paris, but we will master them. There are mong 
than 300,000 men of our party in Paris,’ 

«“*What party is this,’ asked I, ‘ which 
of 300,000 men? Is it the Communists? jp roa 
think that all the workmen ir Paris are Com. 
munists ?’ 





‘«* Exactly so, Sir; andevenalthongh we shoul 
not amount to 300,000, the National Guard wil] be 
afraid of us, as it was on the 24th February ; apg 
we will do just what we please.’ 

‘‘«T think that you deceive yourself,’ replied ] 
‘the National Guard allowed a power to fall, jg 
iwhich it no longer had any confidence, but it will de. 
‘fend the Republic against anarchy ; 95 to the troon 
of the line, they will sympathise more than ever with 
| the National Guard, and will fight resolutely for the 





jsame cause. They do not give up their arms every. 


day.’ 

‘** Well,’ replied the commissary, abruptly, ‘ we 
will see ; vietory will deelare for the strongest, j 
declare to you, if it is necessary, we will fire om the 
National Guard, but there will be no neeessity for 
this—_the elections will save us the trouble—nota 
single deputy of the former Assembly will be m 
elected. You always count on your ancient electors 
/—on your bourgeois, but the country people will be 


jon our side; they will vote for us. We are going & 


iset to wail. and you will see the result.’ 





| *** You imagine,’ answered I, ‘that your strength 
feonsists in the country people. A great mistake, 
|The country man is not what you take him for, Ge 
pand talk to him of Communism ; if he understands 
you, it is with his musket that he will answer.’ 

‘*« But,’ said the commissioner, ‘what signifies 
the provines stous? Paris decides everything, asit 
Paris wills, and the provinces have 


does eve rything ; 
only to obey.’ 
*** You do well to refuse them all free will,’ an 
swered TI, * to admit that your party in Pazis wil 
without punishment, throw into the Seine the repre 


sentatives of thirty-four millions of citizens.’ 

“* And what do you wish that the proviness 
should do*’ asked the commissioner ; * that thev 
march on Paris? But Paris can resist all Franee. 
If the provinces besiege us, we will first drive them 
off, and then carry the war to their own homes.’ 

‘ * Excellent!’ said IT, smiling; ‘* but I warn yee 
that we also have friends in Paris—all those whe 
work there, bourgeois and workmen—ina word, the 
peopl . And the students at the colleges, do vou 
think to gain them ? Do you think that the student 
lof medicine or of law, child of the province, certain 
beforchand that he has as his ant tagonist his father 
or his brother or both—will he advance against them 
jat the sound of the ** Marscillaise’’ or the ‘* Giro® 
idin ¢” 


| ; “* te, oe, re plied he ; ‘these youths will follo 


ithe flag of enlightenment—they will fight for 
cause of reason—for newideas—it will be their “< 
| “For my part, I declare myself,’ replied I, * 
f rehand, a traitorin youreyes. I declare i 
t understand this daty, and that in the day 
battle, if I be returned to Paris, you will not see 


National Guard is not the people, They are the || under the flag of your new lights. I declare 
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d a turncoat, and a great many students 
or will give me the example. I en- 
to take your precautions for this se- 


peforehan 
will follow me, 
gage you, then, 


ons engagement. ; 
yew aoe thed to us,’ replied he‘ abruptly. 


«+ ] avow that this battle, under the walls of Paris 
in 1848, between the Aquitains, the Provencaux, the 


Normands, and the Bretons on one side; and the 


Communists on t 
brothers of the Aquitains, the Provencaux, and the 


Bretons, appears to me of such extravaganee, that I 
ask if the Commissary of Montauban ought not to 
he arrested at Bordeaux, and sent to Cadillac to re- 
ceive some cold baths on his inflamed brain ¢ 
«During the first night, Llistened to the conversa- 
our two fellow-travellers, without taking any 


tion of 
Each of them was about to conquer a 


part in it. a , 
department by himself ; and they arranged together 
the plan, of battle. 

“The emissary was a working painter, who had 
travelled in Italy, in Turkey, and in Greece. He 
was among the Republicans on Wedneseay evening, 
had passed from the office of the National tothe Ho- 
tel des Capucines, to drag about, with a ery of ‘ ven- 
geance,’ the car containing the fatal vietims. When 
the commissary said to him, * You ought to do so, 
say so,” he answered him, ‘Il know what [ have to 
say and do; I am not afraid.’ 


“*Por my part,’ repeated the commissioner seve- | 


ral times, ‘1 shall no doubt meet with many judges 
vhom | will make Joly dismiss ; and there are others 
in the departinent who will hear of me. Yesterday, 
in quiting Ledru, I told him, as well as Barbes, that 
L would do se." 

“*You saw Barbes before you left? asked the 
brother, 

“*Of course; T went and knocked at his door,’ 

“Who is there, asked he 2’ 

“Tt is 1, Sauriae.’ 


yg ' % if it is vou, vou may enter, my good fellow 


“to others 1 am not at home; 
“Next 
" } } ' ’ } } 1, j 

said th Inienad of ‘I. Barb s, ‘that at the conclusion 


} ‘ 


; 
* OUT Gays of 


but to vou, always. 
rning we arrived at Ruffee, ‘ It is here,’ 
. 


April L was arrested in flying from 


Varis. My passport was demanded ; [answer d that 


,. 
,. 


' belonged to Ruffec, and | was not further troubled, 
“A few minutes after 
what prof 


ea 


, the commissioncr asked 
ms we were intended for. 
Une of us intended to enter the university.’ 
It is very well,’ said the commissioner to him ; 
And 
yea, Sir, may I ask what you are intended for 7?” 

“* The bar.’ : 


“* That's a pity ; 


‘un 


"Your profession will be a profitable one. 


Pe I pray you to renounce the pro- 
“Stion of advocate, before two years, we will have 
0 Oteasion for advocates.’ 
645 Why 80 , 

4 ‘Because,’ answered the commissary, ‘ property 
being once in the hands of the state—which will 


tafallibl y arrive before two years, there will be no 


more Causes to plead.” 
Un these terms, I am one of yours,’ answered 
+ ‘I will walk on the Boulevards; and as you pro- | 
bay to every one according t» his wants, I give you | 
Beier, at least twice a cay, at breakfast and at 
+ Iwill be a staunch Communist.’ 


he other, aided by the sons and) 
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‘“ You joke,’ returned he, ‘but wait two years 
and you will see in whose hands property will be, 
and what will have become of the advocates. You 
will see that the collateral successions will be abo- 
lished during the first session of the Chamber, and 
that the successions in a direct line, which we allow 
to exist, not to affront too much old habits, will not 





|| long resist our new plan of society.’ 


“The above, Mr. Editor, is the substanee of the 
conversation which I had the honour to hold with 
M. Xavier Sauriac, and the man whe so easily dis- 
closed his secret, the man who nourished such hopes, 
the man who spoke of firing on the National Guard 
if necessary—of throwing the national representa- 
tives into the Seine 
at Montauban an unlimited dictatorship, In my 


exercises at the present moment 


opinion, he is just beginning to apply his principles, 
Besides, has he not the circular of M. Ledru Rollin 
to sustain him ¢ Has he not the answer of M. Ledru 
Rollin to the delegates of Périgueux ¢ Lastly, has he 
not that series of acts by which the ministry fright- 
ens our departments. Sustained and encouraged, 
without doubt, the Commissary of Montauban, as 
he announced to us, forces candidates on the people, 
and cashiers the mares who refase to be his slaves, 
Thus, behold the first magistrate of the department! 
behold the official protector of liberty! behold one of 
the eonfidants of M. Ledru! 

‘Tow, then, should we be astonished that M. Léon 
de Maleville is repelled with so much rage? M, 
Leon de Maleville, is he not a Republican of the 
morrow’ And is it not in the name of Christian 





charity that the Commissary of Montauban repels 


him? Is it not, in truth, more merciful toe reject 
him in the province, than to allow him to arrive in 
Paris to be thrown into the Seine? Desides, has 
not M. Léon de Maleville committed the great fault, 
ally oecupied, since he has been a Member 





to be 8} 
lof the Chamber, with que stions relative to the Mi- 
inistry of the Interior ? What other has more 


violently attacked M. Duchatel ¢ For a Minister of 


the Interior he is a very dangerous man! 
| Put it 
principle . which is thus nttme ke dl and violats d in the 
person of M. Léon de Maleville. 


2 M. Le dru Rollin, the con- 


is not the man which we defend ; it is the 


Let usthen any, from 
the bottom of our heart 
duct of your commissioner disgusts us; the prinei- 

ples openly professed by your commissioner fills as 
with horror.’ “TT, Cuavvor, 

‘* Student of Law at the Faeulty of Paris.” 


ry" ’ , +? 
The result of the put 


ation of this lett r WAS most 
creditable to the population of Montauban. They were 
disgusted and alarmed at the notion of having such a 
man at their head. They could bear with his acts to- 
wards them, but the man who publicly avowed himself 
an Anarchist, a Communist, a regular Cordelier of the 
days of Marat, was not forthem. After being published 
in four Bourdeaux papers, it was expected by the Cowr- 
ter de Tarn-ct-Garonne of the town of Montauban, 
and the consequence was, that nothing else was talked 
lof. The fact caused the most excessive ferment; the 
| aspect of the people was, on the 7th April, become 
threatening. At the Prefecture, the utmost ignorance 
of what was going on was affected, and M. Sauriac was 
imprudent enough to state that he should take no notice 








whatever of the student’s bold and manly letter, 
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In the meantime, however, while the Commissaire 
General had not the slightest idea of the effervescence 
of the public mind, several of the better known, and the 
more influential, of the National Guard, waited on the 
Colonel of the National Guard, to beg him to call them 
out, and thus force M. Sauriac to an explanation. The 
Colonel replied that the civic troops were instituted to 

reserve order, not to extemporise insurrection, and de- 
clined. Shortly after, however, hearing that crowds 





were collecting, he was induced to summon round him 


the officers, with whom he waited on M. Sauriac to 
seck some answer. But the prefecture was already) 


surrounded by a compact mass of labourers, peasants, 
and tradesmen. M. Souriae came out to render some 
explanation, but they would not listen to hin. In 
vain a student of the Polytechnic School demanded a 
hearing. But one phrase of his own speech was heard— 
“| have come to protest with you against terrorism and 
Communism;” and this was frantically applauded by the 
populace above all. The editor of the local paper says— 
“ Such, in fact, was the ouly end of the demonstration.” 


“We wish,” said particularly the working men who 


formed a part of this immense crowd, “we wish order 
and tranquillity; we wish to see confidence renewed, 
that works may be undertaken, and industry be carried 
out. This would not be possible if we were governed 
by men professing such doctrines. They are anti-social ; 
they would be the destruction of the family, the ruin of 


intelligence, of emulation. We should be brought lower, 


than the state of savages.” Such are the words which 
came from the lips of the working men; and while such 
is the case all over France amongst the respectable ar- 
tisans, as much as among the better classes of society, 
Cabet, and Considerant, and Leroux, may preach, but 
in vain. We are assured that not a word was said 
against Sauriac personally, but one cry resounded, “ Let 
him go, for we will not have him.” Finding that he 
did not obey, the people, enraged, tried to force the pre- 
fecture, but a piquet of National Guard energetically 
kept them back. In the evening, after a delay of three 
hours, it was announced that Sauriac had quitted the 
prefecture; and after the delegate of the people had 
made sure of this, they came away singing the Mar- 
scillaise, and in ten minutes more the crowd quietly 
dispersed. 

But the citizen Sauriac, the fnend of Ledru Rollin, 
was not to be so easily beaten. Henri obtained from 
a neighbouring commissary a battery of artillery and 
an escort; he started again for Montauban, from which 
he had been so gracefully expe lled, to reign, if possible, 
in the name of liberty, fraternity, and equality. 

On the 11th April, he accordingly made his entrance, 
thus accompanied, into the good town of Montauban, to 
find the National Guard under arms, and behind 
them the angry people, all ready to use force to prevent 
his return. Still M. Sauriac persisted ; threatened to 
take up every disaffected person, and ordered the arrest 
of M. Léon de Maleville. This gentleman immediately 
wrote a note to the commissary, in which he stated 
that he was quite at his orders; but that 24 hours after 
his arrest, 60,000 persons should demand an account of 
this flagrant violation of liberty. Having been informed 
that the country was already rising, M. Sauriac lost all 


his valour, resigned his office, and took a rapid flight | 


in a post-chaise. His next step was to make himself 
out a victim of the old royalist party, who alone, he 
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assured the people in a proclamation, were the sere 


movers of his expulsion. This was not true. But } 
was correct that there was one of the small 


replied to the threats of the small faction in Paris why 
pretended to monopolise the name of republican, 

M. Sauriac seems after the affair was termi 
have felt so very odious in the eyes of the public, thy 


he induced his companion, the emissary, to 


write a let. 


ter in which he seriously endeavoured to make the 
lic believe that the conversation with Chauvot Was a 
mere joke, and that the student was a green-horn, 


whose credulity they had been practising ; 


that, in the 


| slang of the atelier, they were painters—the whole af 
'fair was a charge, and Chauvot, who had been Sitting for 


his portrait, had poséto them. No one believed this, fee 


iall knew that the precious couple had enunciated the 


[true sentiments, but wholly unaware that they would 


|prematurely see the light. Fortunately they did, aad 


jall Paris is now able to Judge what the Socialists de 


} 





sire. 


This affair of Montauban was the most remarkable 
event in taeProvinces; but in manyother instancesdistur. 
bances occurred of a more seriouscharacter. At Troves the 
Communists attempted to get possession of the artillery, 
and were put down by the National Guard and peasantry; 
at Quesnoz, the commissary sought to casher a maine 
and the whole municipality, and to close a club—he was 
resisted; at Beauvais, a government commissary, de 
feated in the election of the colonel of the National 


Guard, caused riot and disturbance by his 


ill-humour 


at Carcassore, a president of a civil tribunal, and a pre 
sident of a tribunal of commerce, were suspended for no 
act save their former monarchism; and the population 


expressed their disgust, while Ledru Rollin declared this 


too great a stelct of authority. 


At Lorient, a regiment of marine artillerymea 


|mutinied against their officers, but the very next dy 


ireturned to their duty, and no more was heard of the 
| matter. 

At Lyons, the riots commenced in the month of 
March were continued. This town, witha large mam 
facturing population, contains very many Commumsts 


j 
| 
i 
| 


and Socialists ; and wherever these are, continued tra 
quillity can scarcely exist, until some strong show of 
authority show them the futility of their schemes. Still 
the National Guard and troops were suflicient to pre 
‘vent serious disorder. The entrance of a steam-bost, 
with a white signal flag at its mast-head, into the pert 
on the Rhone, which was mistaken for aCarlist drapeas, 


caused an immense display of excitement, 
hint to that party was not without its use. 


which as & 


A newfeature was added to thescenes which disgraced 
| Lyons in the beginning of the month, by the revolt d 
several regimeuts of the line. Some demanded that 


non-commissioned officer who had been 


impr 


should be released, others that he should be not se 
to the frontier until recovered from his African fatiguet 
After remaining a whole day and night in mutiny # 
marching about the town, the prisoner was re 


the military returned to their duty. 


At Valenciennes, as elsewhere, the very lowest 
the artisans got up mobs to expel the Belgians and other 
foreign workmen who were employed in different houses ’ 


They had no delay given them; and from the 


weakness of the authorities were forced to 
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pressed snch attempts, the municipal council remained 
: : iy 4 ti . 
ag which in March was disturbed enough, had 


Lilleboune in its neighbourhood tragic riots to de- 
‘ The mob fired on the National Guard and 


ont who fired on the populace in return, and killed 
tae This, and other vigorous measures of the 
Commissary Deschamps, caused peace and tranquillity 





to be restored. 


In other places, the removal of grain from one town | 


to another, caused what may be called food riots, but 


these occurred in very remote and ignorant districts. | 


Other scenes of disorder were got up merely by male- 
fctors. We read in the daily journals :— 

“4 letter from St. Gaudens states that the forest of Eoux 
had been set on fire and was nearly consumed ; and another 
tract of plantation, separating Chaun from St. Béut, had 
been in part burnt down some days before. At the time the 
letter was written, the latter wood was burning to an extent 
of 10 or 12 kilometres (6 or 7 miles). The forest of Marig- 
nac also'had been set on fire, but a heavy rain had extin- 


ished the flames. . 
} 


“ Bands of thieves are laying waste the country around St. | 
Etienne. These malefactors have directed their designs of | 
devastation particularly against religious houses, under the im- | 

jon that they must contain money. They entered a con- 

veot at St. Jenest-Lerpt, and, finding nothing of value they | 
cold take away, destroyed the furniture, and did as much. 
damage as they could. They also visited convents at Villard 
and St. Priest, and, after breaking the furniture to pieces, | 
et fire to it. At Latour, the nuns gave their unwelcome vi- 
stors drink, and thus gaining time, were saved by the popu- 
lation coming to their aid.’’ 


Another riot at St. Etienne is thus graphically de-| 
sribed, in a private letter published in the Times news- | 


paper :— | 


“ Yesterday we had the most terrible éineute. It was be- | 
gun by some women, who proceeded to the ‘Queen's Con-| 
reat,’ to pillage it—an attempt in which they completely | 
mcereded. After having stripped the place the women went | 
in larze masses, followed by an immense crowd of scoundrels 
of the other sex, to the ‘ Refuge,’ at which a small detach- 
mut of National (ruards had previously arrived, in order 
save it from pillage. But the National Guard had no eart- 
ridges, and they were assailed by showers of stones, which | 
rained upon them like hail, and compelled them to take to 
fight. One of these stones, of an immense size, passed within 
‘at an inch of my left eye. The mob then effected their en- 
Wanee into the convent, and threw everything out of the | 
wiadows—frames, furniture, linen, silks, and vestments, 
which were afterwards burnt. After this devastation, they 


mpaired to the Convent of the Providence, where the same || 


i took place, and also in a convent situate in the Rue de | 
3; called ‘ The Holy Family.’ They are at this moment 
eae past = o'clock) at the Convent of the Bel Air (a mile | 
epee Etienne), but they found there a sharp reception | 
pom _ troops and a part of the National Guard, to whom 
“Tiridges had been delivered, and whose muskets were | 
our. Last night about 12 o’clock a fusillade took place 
cn ~wonvent of the Holy Family, where four or five persons | 
“ _ d. The pastrycook of the Maison Leclere was 
the Yesterday at 6 o'clock at the Refuge, by an individual | 
ioe ome his musket from him and plunged the bayonet | 
9 RA The number of the wounded may be estimated 
nan Murty, the greater part belonging to the National 
» and almost all being injured by the throwing of | 
Sones. The place of the Hotel de Ville is filled with an ill. 
™g crowd, and everything wears a very threatening 
oe The shops are everywhere closed, and I should not 
ae astonished if the fighting should re-commence this 
§ and to-night. The rioters talk about cutting off 
the gs. If they should carry their threat into execution, 
vil vences would be truly disastrous, but I trust they 
“i ranted. 
le “*-past 4 0’ clock.—The excitement appears to be a lit- 
and it is hoped that the disturbance will be 
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put down before night. The rioters have been repulsed from 
the Bel Air. 

‘*The damage done is estimated at 150,000 francs, including 
the silks destroyed, of which the value alone may be about 
30,000 francs."’ 

The affair ended next day, but the population re- 
mained in a state of great alarm. 

It is needless to go through the minute detail of 

every event in the departnients, for all pretty well re- 
semble those which have been given. Riots of workmen 
‘riots of all classes against riotous commissaries— 
outbreaks of thieves and robbers—strikes for work : 
such are the distinguishing characteristics of all these 
‘events. As, however, they approached the elections, 
'they became much less in number and gravity. 
Those of St. Etienne ceased, and measures were taken 
|to punish the guilty. At Alenya, in the Pyrenees, and 
}at Orleans, the Communists still caused riot ; at Lille, 
things got a little better. In Bourdeaux and Lillebourne, 
great exasperation existed against the Sociahsts. At 
| Toulouse alone, Royalism held up its head highest ; the 
| other tail of the Mountain showed themselves. In the 
‘club of the /oir de Peuple, the following scene occurred, 
| reported by the Aveair of Toulouse :-—“ Citizens,” cried 
‘an orator, “I demand the death of all aristocrats, and the 
division of property. (Bravo.) Let us go to the rich, 
and do ourselves justice. Do you know how to act? 
Is there an aristocrat here ? Come, bring him to me. 
[ only do this, (and he feigned to draw a dagger,) and, 
psitt, | knock his head at my fect. (Bravo.) That is 
the way to do with aristocrats, priests, and bad citizens. 
That is my idea.” Another orator succeeded him— 
“Citizens, a serjeant has been punished unjustly by his 
‘captain. I know it. He has been arrested. I demand 
‘his release. As for the captain, | demand that he 
shall be brought before us. We will tear him to pieces, 
and each will carry away a piece with him. (Frantic 
applause.)” 

’ Such are the friends of Louis Blane and Ledru Rollin, 

At Lille, however, we heard, on the 24th, that the 
most violent measures were taken against those who 





| 





| 


carried about any but popular lists of candidates ; and 


| several Parisian police functionaries went down Lo 
restore order. 
'vailed 
the secoud a purely republican list ; 


’ 


At Lyons, too, renewed excitement pre- 
Three lists were made: one admitting Socialists 4 
the third re-action- 
ist. The first would have, perhaps, the most weight in 
| Lyons ; but the 50.000 electors of that 
counterbalanced by the 70,000 of the country, who are 
totally averse to any shape or form of S ialism. 


townh were 


At Perigueux, proclamations signed by Cabet, and 
other Communists, excited much disgust and indigua- 
tion. 

Ina word, the French provinces are not yet recovered 
from the stupor, agitation, and excitement into which 
they have been thrown by the revolution. Paris, with 
its prodigious National Guard, Garde Mobile, &c., has 
great advantages ; but malefactors, and disaffected of all 
kinds, have taken advantage of the woods, forests, and 
scattered villages, to exercise their trade. Still, though 
vast ferment has prevailed, principally caused by the 
unwise selections of Rollin, and the equally unwise ex- 
penditure of his secret service money of half a million, 
on the whole, the state of the Freach provinces has 
been nothing like so deplorable as in 1550. In fact, 
generally speaking, the situation is much better than 





alter the former revolution. 
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AS a specimen of the mode of action of the dele- 
gates of Ledru Rollin, we must not omit another 
episode. 

“ In the department of the Seine and Oise is the! 
pretty town of Mantes, which has always enjoyed the 





































however been lately much troubled on account of the 
conduct of a sub-commissary of Government, who 
has made himself rather busy in influencing the 
elections. 

“* M. Roux, for such is the name of the commissary, 
got an official list published of the names of the can- 
didates for the Seine and Oise, to which he appended 
the following note :— 

*** This list must be folded up and deposited in 
the urn.’ 

** This list, he took eare, should be distributed in 


adjoming country by the gendarmes. Although no 
onecertainly could doubt the right of the commissary 
to circulate what lists he chose, still the employment, 
of: government functionaries for its distribution, ap-| 
peared as an attempt to control the liberty of the 
people in the election, The note appended to the, 
list was little else than an order, and it appeared the | 
ore necessary to be submitted to, from the manner) 
in which it was delivered. | 

“ This arbitrary measure was not, however, sub-| 
mitted to without murmur. | 

The two clubs of the town, called respectively | 
the Union and the Travailleurs, took up the subject, | 
and protested unanimously against the proeceding. 

Not satisfied with the list prepared by the com-| 
missary, they drew out one of their own, which they. 
sent by their delegates to be printed. The town! 
only contains a single printing office, and their aston. | 
ishment may be conceived, when, on proceeding to it, 
they were informed that they could not have their) 
demand complied with. The printer at once stated 
the cause. M,. Roux had sent the commissary of 
police to him, ordering him not to print anything 


| 


whatever which was connected with the elections. 
On the commissary of police stating his commands, 
the printer had demanded a written order, which, 
however, was refased him. On his stating that he 
would not comply with a mere verbal message, force 
was used, so that the interdiction should be obeved. 
Upon these facts being made known in the town, 
the members of the two clubs made a second protes- 
tation against the violence and illegality of such 
proceedings, Liberty of opinion was thus entirely 
denied the citizens at atime when free discussion 
was most necessary. 

All this happened the evening previous to the 
elections. The next morning the citizens proceeded 
to register their votes, and amongst others the under. | 
commissary, M. Roux. As might have been expec- 
ted, he was received with a very bad grace, and 
cries of vengeance were uttered against him by the 
assembled people. However, no ome had the least. 
intention to commit any injury on his person. M. | 
Roux ‘had, however, come armed, as he carried in| 
his hand a sword-stick. He addressed the antl 
Wed ¢itizens in no very measured terms, informing 
them that he despised much more: than -he feared | 


Mityas he had bad during his life to do with | 
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utmost tranquillity. This state of happiness has | 






canaille, such as they were, on many other R 

The words of M. Roux produced a great q a 
exasperation, which was with difficulty calmed in 
some measure by the maire. M. Roux then proce, 
to record his vote. The angry population who 
been collected round the polling place again ree 
him with menaces on his arriving in the 








the towns by the commissaries of police, and in the | 


town, M. Roux, however, only went the lengthg 


A general cry arose that he should be turned os 


of the town, and ‘‘to the railway ’— to the 
| way,” was shouted from all sides. The mire, whe 


all along endeavoured to preserve the peace, Accom, 
panied the commissary, and much assisted jy pte. 
tecting him from the vengeance of the crowd, —* 

However, the state of affairs became alarming ; gp 
much so, that both M. Roux and the maire wep 
forced to take refuge in a shop. Here the maire en. 
deavoured to persuade him to leave the town, jp 
showing him that he had caused a just irritation jg 
the inhabitants against him, by his conduct ing 
deavouring to curb the libért? of the press, and the 
freedom of the elections. M. Roux persisted jag 
maining in the town, nothwithstanding the pers, 
sions of the maire, The people were not, howergs, 
to be foiled, and the shop being entered by a num 
ber of them, the commissary was forced to capi 
late ; and having been conducted to the railway, be 
was fairly despatched by a special train. In a single 
hour tranquillity was completely restored to fhe 
St. Germain, when he immediately sought ough 
sreuvery, under-cominissary of the town, from whag 


he asked a troop of soldiers, to protect, according t 


him, the liberty of the elections, which had been tig 
lated at Mantes. His demand was immediately gom 
plied with, and he departed for the scene of hisdate 
dismission, accompanied by fifty cuirassiers and filly 
troops of the line. With these for a body -guand,be 
entered triumphantly into the hotel of the. wader 
commissary of Mantes. ee 4 
No sooner had his arrival become known née 
town, than it was again incommotien. , The cituem 
filled the streets and public places, and tae forme 
cry of ‘*To the railway’? was soon heard, , Ages 
number of National Guards put thomselves MaQomr 
munication with the troops, exposing te ene 
conduct of the commissary. This had the re 
effect, and troops and National Guard featernised 
together. Thus the auxiliaries which M, Roux 
brought with him for his protection, were some 
active as the others in requiring that he should lew 
the town. , 
There was nothing to do but to yield; and Us 
after a few hours of resteration, the unfortanal 
commissary was despatched a second time Df * 
special train, + alle 
M. Durand, the commissary for the departs 
of the Seine and Oise, having been informed of ti 
imprudent measures which had been taken 


 under-commissary, had already superseded 


his situation, so that the citizens of 

little hastened his ejection. oF mane 
It is a sad state of the country, where the people 

are obliged thus to take the law inte 

hands ; but it is not less so where the extranig—™ 

conduct ef the Government agents renders @® 

illegal proceedings @ bare act of justices: oo 
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bility. The world has many timid, nervous sons and 
daughters, who willingly pay some percentage on 
their premiums, to be relieved from risks; on the’ 
same principle, in this case, perhaps, unnecessarily | 
extended, which leads them to make any assurance. | 
They do not comprehend the data on which the 
science is based. They cannot believe that life and 
death to a generation come regularly, like seed-time 
and harvest: summer and winter: and, probably, 
with often still greater regularity. They hate lia- 
bilities. They perhaps, love ease ; and, amongst 
all its manifestations, chiefly, and principally, ease 
of mind, They insure for no other purpose, and in 
one respect, on one object of importance, they have | 


no more, and they wish no less. Therefore ther 
frequently resort to the means afforded thems 
obtaining a certain sum for a fixed payment, 

There is nothing to prevent a Mutual Society frp 
taking the policy. In that case, and in all simfige 
instances, they would act as a proprictary compagy. 
The current of this trade does not, we believe, ied 
largely in their direction ; and Mutual Associations 
prefer the prosecution of their peculiar branches jg 
the business. 

There is no class of men who have derived mom 
important benefits from life insurances than the pre. 
prietors of entailed estates. Many of them have 
families reared in affluence and laxury, and yet for 





secured their wish. ‘They will not even allow halfa 

shadow to intervene between them and the end of 
all their payments. ‘Tables may be shown to them. | 
Returns may be read. They may be convinced that 
there is a mathematical certainty in all the ealeula- 

tions; but they want a pecuniary certainty, and it, 
ueed not be denied to them. They will not throw a 
speck of doubt on the figures in the tables. They 
will not question the statistics ; but, over and above | 
all statistical figures, they prefer a pecuniary guar-| 
antee, ‘Lhe income may assort minutely with the 
expectancy of expenditure, and leave a large gua-| 
rantee fund; but something may happen to the eapi- 
tal: and they still cling to their guarantee. There 
is no reason why they should not be gratified, and | 
why those who take the trouble of gratifying them 
should not be rewarded for supplying the demand. 

There are also particular classes of insurers to 
whom Proprictary Companies present special ad- 
vantages. In the complicated pecuniary transac- 
tions of our time, circumstances often render Life 
Assurance necessary as a security for money bor- 
rowed, Sometimes it is only necessary to provide 
this security for a limited period ; and, therefore, | 
policies are issued for one year, for seven years, and 
for other limits. In these cases the insurers will 
naturally prefer to make a clear payment for a given | 
policy, without reference to additions, to a bouus, or 
to any other mode whatever of participation in gain 
or loss. 

The entail laws originate many insuranees. An 
heir of entail requires money, and he has no better 
security to offer than his prospects of succession. — It 
is however uncertain, and lenders secure repayment | 
by making an assurance on his life. That is an| 
absolute matter of business: in which they require a 
given sum, and legally we believe could not accept | 
anything above their clear interest in the life. 
Therefore Proprietary Companies, with their fixed | 
payments and their fixed returns, suit their purpose. 

The proprictor of an entailed estate overspends 
his income. Noerror is more common, we regret to 
say, in this world than his blunder, The property 
nominally in his possession is equivalent to his debts, 
or more than equivalent, but it cannot be attached, | 
He is only a life-renter ; and the estate at his death 


reverts unencumbered to his independent successor. 1] 


There is no help in that case but to make an assu- | 
' 


rance on the life; and the circumstances are so || 


identical with those noticed in the preceding para-| 
graph, that a similar course is wisely adopted. The| 
creditors want their capital and interest, They want! 


| whom otherwise no adequate provision has been, of 
| can have been, made. The parent has no security 
of life. He knows not what a day nor an how 
may bring forth. His salary alone is fixed and 
icertain for his life; but)» hé has no property what > 
ever except his savings. We have seen, however, 
distressing cases of this nature, where the heme, 
the ground, and the land, long associated with 
a particular family, were doomed to pass away 
to a stranger, although the old house was joeand 
with the light step and the cheerful voices of its 
/owners’ children. The entail was not in the featale 
| succession, and they (the children of the owner—the 
heiresses of a long ancestry) were only tenants inthe 
We do not here diseas 
The pre 





home of their forefathers. 
the wisdoin or the folly of this alice law. 


. vision made to secure the existence of an estate ins 


family lad secured its egress and their expulésiom, 
The duty of the present owner was clear and rigit 
He was bound to straiten, to tighten, and cconomiise, 
| Tohim insurance had become a duty, and its neghet 
‘acrime. The duty has ofien been neglected aud the 
‘erime frequently committed, to the convenience of 
| those ladies and gentlemen who write novels in three 
‘volumes, and often want material—tasked like the 
| Israelites in Egypt to produce the full tale of page 
from a short stock of means: the Israelites neel- 
‘ed straw: the Litervti require a plot, and the entail 
‘laws help them ; but they frequently misrepresest 
ithe owner of an estate in these circumstances a4 
| worthy man, by whom this provision has been D® 
i glected, and who at his death leaves a family whom 
(he has not taught to work, moneyless. A worthy 
fool that person may have been; a worthy mau he 
certainly was not; and some benefit might aceree 
from the three volumes piea, with broad margins, 
‘they described him in his proper character, a 
thoughtless, loveless to his own, at the least; if not 
wilfully and depravedly negligent. 

To all this class of insurers the two great divisiost 


|| of assurance companies present their inducements @ 


a tolerably equal footing. They have to be us 
merely on their merits, for their peculiarities do a 
afiect the ease. All parties, whose income 
with their life, are in the same position. They bare 
|merely to caleulate in which division, and with wis 
office in the respective divisions, they can sooey 
largest return, combined with ample seeurity iat 
inoney that they will invest. | 
After mutual assurance companies bego® to be 
very generally appreciated, and the principle ¥™ 
'adopted, many of the proprietary societies : 
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the insured to a participation in their profits. This 
was accomplished by adding what is termed a bonus 
, quinquennially, or septennially, to the poli- 
vies. In other societies there is a stipulated propor- 
tion of the profits added to the original sums insured. 
The entire system of conferring these additions 
very careful examination. That may, 
howerer, come more aptly from us after we have 
abridged the proposals of the societies whose pro- 
tuses and reports have been forwarded to us. 
At this stage we merely have to say, that any parti- 
eipation in profits involves the fullest liability and 
responsibility tor the transactions of the society. 
That principle in commercial law may require cor- 
rection, We state frankly our opinion in favour of 
achange. The liability of partners in joint-stock 
companies should have some limit short of sums that 
no single partner can pay. In the societies to which 
we are now referring, there is happily little risk in 
the matter. We might be liable at this moment in 
eonnection with them for some millions sterling ! 
And we do not count the risk at sixpénce. It is not 
therefore iu connection with our subject that we re- 
fer to the law regarding the liability of partners in 
joint-stock companies, above their subscriptions, 
where there is a published capital, divided into a 
declared number of shares, We cannot see exactly 
how an Act of Parliament should make the distine- 
tion thatan Act of Varliament really does accomplish. 
The proprietors of a railway company are merely li- 
able to the value of their shares, . Atparty comprising 
4 steam-boat company, because they have not trou- 
bled Parliament for a bill, are liable to the extreme 
of their means and substauce, for the debts of the 
company. A general Act and process of registration 
might be made to cover all these concerns, without 
ultimate prejudice to the publie. 

Whenever the insured narticipate in the profits of 
the insurer, they are liable in all the transactions of 
thecompany. In the notorious case of the West Mid- 
ditsex—a bubble that burst some years ago—if any 
responsible parties had participated in the profits re- 
slised by the persons who conducted it, they would 
have been liable for its general debts. ‘The only ad- 
Yaitage therefore offered by a proprietary company, 
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second office named, he would have paid £450. His 
estate has, therefore, lost £50, on a transaction in 
which it has gained £1,500, minus the interest on 
the annual payments. A. B. survives, from the date 
of his policy, 40 years, and has paid £2,000 in eapi- 
tal, with a very large addition in accruing interest, 
In the second office, he would have paid £1,800; bat 
the additional £200 was not lost to him. They in 
the currency of the policy fortifel the position of 
his company. They increased the accumulated 
stock. “Théy ran up an effective guarantee. And 
at the close of his connexion they are returned with 
interest. 

In mutual associations therefore, the rate of pre- 
|mium is of small moment ; although it is absolutely 
unnecessary to raise it higher than the real value 
returned. An undue margin discourages the sys 
tem, retards assurances, thus injuring the publie 
and the societies ; and while there can be no temp- 
‘tation whatever for mutual associations to cut dan- 
'gerously low, yet they only show a wise diserimina- 
tion in avoiding a wide deviation from the line of 
‘complete security. As they accumulate capital, we 
will expect societies of this description to increase 
‘their rates, or charge for admission, That course has 
been adopted already, and exactly as funds accu- 
mulate largely, the existing members will raise 
‘their terms. It would be better, therefore, for 
| the public interest, and better also for the societies in 
which new blood should be steadily infused, that no 
large and extravagant fund be accumulated. In 
many instances hitherto, the habit has been entirely 
different from that which we anticipate, Enter 
in time to share the quinquennial or the septennial 
division of profits, is the intimation emanating from 
many most respectable quarters. They are fortunate 
whohit the favourable hour, but we seenot yet, and we 
have long struggled to see the justice of dividing the 
profits of five years with the member of five months. 
The plan of adding bonus to bonus, and aceama- 
lating them all against the common fund, will not, 
we believe, be permanent. We even doubt the ne- 
eessity, in strict justice, of paying any bonus on po- 
licies where the premiums paid, with their interest, 
are not equal to the sum insured. We know the 











ne- who share their profits with their customers, is the arguinent, that if a highs r sum has been charged 
hem Geéranice of the paid-up capital; and also of the| annually on a policy, although it be current only 
rthy persona! Ineans ot the shareholders, who are ulti- for a year. than exp rience shows to be absolutely 
» he mately liable to the insured. The guarantee is necessary as the ave rage premium, that sum should 
cree at of great value, merely because it has never, we || revert to the insured. But a much larger sum is 
ys, if think, been ry quired, in any respectable society, with| added to the policy in certain cases than any over- 
‘Nant a average number of policies. ‘charge of this nature. It would not be difficult 
r net Matual Assurance societies generally charge|| to show the possibility, in accordance with several 

higher premiums than Proprietary companies. The] published statements, of bestowing on a policy more 
108! @eared are not ultimate losers by the high rate. It} money, by way of bonus, than any overcharge that 
6 on affords an accumulated capital; and reverts to them ‘could by any means oecur. In all pecuniary ar- 
ried @biast, The matter works in the following way :— ‘rangements, it is wiser and better not to make the 
hoe Ivo parties, A. I. and C. D., proceed to take out a ‘overcharge, than to be at trouble retarning the 
pa sy van Peete them £50 annually each in pre ‘money; and we hold it to be perfeetly fair and rea- 

pie ey select a mutual office, or one in which sonable, having provided that there shall only be a 
rhs: * priueipal part of the profits are divided. They] limited accumulation, to reserve that fand for the 
» the Might, probably, in another and a similar office, in ‘use of those whose payments have been sufficiently 
rie ws respects obtain the same policy at £45 cach, extended to render their transactions profitable to 
~ -. dies in ten years froin the date of his policy —|| the company. 


» Say £2,000—and he has paid, irrespective of inte- |! 


Pest We have now to notice the different modes of in- 
seeruing on the payments, a sum of £500, In the 


‘surance adopted by various societies, the facilities or 
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inducements aliorJed to insurers, and their probable | | 
consequences on the interests of the companies. 





JANE EYRE. 





We shall hereafter have some few i 


|| state regarding the progress of the various companies, 


ho. 





*< 


LITERARY REGISTER. 


[ We hive been obliged, from the length of the very interesting history of the French Revolution, during the 


preceding pages, to omit our usual Literary Register. 


ay 
month, int 
We shall take care ia the June No. to bring up ally 


arrears at present in ovr posseesion, awl ali the works that may reach us previous to the 10th or 12h of day.) 





JANE EYRE.* 


Wer are somewliat tardy in our notice of this work, 
which is undoubtedly the Lest novel of the scason, if that 
can be called a novel which is written in the style of an 
autobiography. We have rarely had the pleasure of read- 
ing a better or more interesting work of its class, “ Jane | 
Eyre’ has already acquired a standard rengwn, and few 
circulating libraries, we should think, of any pretensions, are 
now without it. The earnest tone, deep fervour, and truth- 
ful delineation of feeling and nature displayed in its pages, 
must render it a general favourite. 

The story is a iove one, but it is love out of the common 
course, and the scenes and incidents which are evolved out 
of its development are not of an ordinary kind, though they 
are not beyond the probability of occurrence in actual life. 
There is a touch of nature in the whole book, which is one 
of its greatest charms. The heroine, an orphan, is left, on 
the death of her parents, to the care of her mother’s brother, 
Mr. Reed of Gateshead-hall, into whose house she is taken 
in her infancy, to be brought up with his children. Ter 
uncle soon dies, and she is cruelly used by her aunt, Mrs, 
Reed, ber two daugliters, and one son, the latter of whom 
turns out a profligate. To get rid of her, it is decided 
that she shonld be sent, at ten years of age, to Lowood 
school, a sort of semi-charitable institution, under the ma- 
nagement of the Rev, Mr. Brocklehurst, a proud and pom- 
pous clergyman, who acted also as treasurer to the same. 
She finds a friend in Miss Temple, the superintendent, a 
good and amiable lady, who is kind to all the pupils, as 
far as the rules of the institution and the directions of Mr. 
Brocklchurst will allow her. She makes a companion of 
Helen Burns, a patient, uncomplaining, pious girl, a few 
years older than herself, with whom she has many inter- 
esting conversations, and to whom she relates her treat- 
ment from Mrs. Reed. 


The following passage describes the hard lot of charity 


endure in the coldest season of the year :— 


“During January, February, and part of March, the deep 
snows, and, after their melting, the almost impassable roads, pre- 
vented our stirring beyond the garden walls, except to go to 
church ; but within these limits we had to pass an hour every 
day in the open air. Our clothing was insnuflicient to protect aos 
from the severe cold; we had no boots, the snow got into our 
shoes and melted there ; our ungloved hands became numbed and 
covered with chilblains, as were our feet. 1 remember well the 
distracting irritation | endured from this cause, every evening 
whea my feet inflamed ; and the torture of thursting the swelled, 
raw and stiff toes into my shoes in the morning. Then the 
scanty supply of food was distressing; with the keen appetites 


the famished great girls had an opportunity, they would cosy @ 
menace the little ones out of their portion. Many a time I hee 
shared between two claimants the precious morsel of brown bead 
distributed at tea time; and, after relinquishing to a thind bai 
the contents of my mug of coffee, [ have swallowed the remainder 
with an accompaniment of secret, tears, forced from me by thy 
exigency of hunger. 
“ Sundays were dreary days in that wintry season. We tudt 
walk two miles to Brocklebridge Church, where our patron of: 
ciated ; we set out cold, we arrived at church colder. Daring 
the morning service we became almost paralyzed. It was too fe 
to return to dinner, and an allowance of cold meat and breadis 
the same penurious proportion observed in our ordinary meiy 
was served round between the services. 
“ At the close of the afternoon service, we returned by aa a- 
posed and hilly road, where the bitter winter wind, blowing over 
a range of snowy summits to the north, almost flayed the sls 
from our faces.” ld 
The only change that summer brought to their conditiga 
was the natural change from heat to cold. In all otherm 
spects the life of these forlorn children of charity remained 
as wretched as ever, and sometimes even more so. Lowel 
Orphan Asylum was built in a very unhealthy situation 
a forest dell, on the banks of a stream, from which fogs cm 
tinually arose, In summer, therefore, it was often visited 
by typhus, which carried off great numbers of victims from 
among the half-starved orphan children. To Lowood/# 
sum of fifteen pounds was paid for each girl, on her entramt, 
by her friends, to entitle her to admission—the defievemy 
for their board and teaching being supplied by subseriphess 
It was, therefore, partly a charity school ; and yet bat 
hospital, and one part of right and three parts ¢ 
institutions, are not always the best or most com 


pride, arising from their paid title to be there, which lea 
a proportionate sense of degradation at the dependent natere 
of their position, and their knowledge that though thelr 








of growing children, we had scarcely sufficient to keep alive a 
delicate iavalid. From this deficency of sourishmwent resulted an 
shuse, which pressed hardly on the younger pupils. Whenever 


‘right to admission has been duly purchased, their subsistence 


girls, and the sufferings and privations they have often to | and education, their bed, board, and lodging, bave to be pre 


vided for by the often unwilling subscriptions of what Hels 
Burns fitly styled, in her description of the institution, od 
“ different benevolent-m'nded ladies and gentlemen in this 
neighbourhood and in London.” This feeling Jane #4 
solved to conquer. on 

In due time, from her resoluteness of character oat 
straicht-forwardness of disposition, combined with her grat 
aptitude for teaching as well as learning, and her deternish. 
tion to depend upon her own exertions, and never rims 
to Gateshead-hall, Jane Eyre, after being six years % we 
became one of the teachers of the Institution, i® vot 
situation she remained two years. She had lost, at # et 
stage of their acquaintance, her companion, Helen Bam 





[ 


ho died of ion. The character of thie git a 
v consumption. ” 
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ts * Am Autobiography. By Currer Bell. In 3 vols. Second Edition. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 190% mae 





There still remains in the breast of the inmates 3 feeling 
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JANE 


itares:in the book, and the deseription of | 


; is most affecting. 

: aise * Temple altered ~ — . re- 

. she found she could not be so happy 
— _ yd sedi aor as she had been with that 
a ond kind friend. She, therefore, inserted an adver- 
tisement in the county paper for a situation as governess 
, ‘eate family. In the course of a week (what will 
2 et ame nt not accomplish‘) she received an answer 
Fool a Mrs. Fairfax, residing at a place called Thorntieid 
Hall, 3 considerable distance from Lowood, in another 
cogaty altogether, offering her the charge of a little girl, 
sader ten years of age, which she accepted, and here begins 





the really striking and exciting portion of her story. 


EYRE. sar 
ihe ran up to me; it was all he could do—there was n6-other help 
at hand to summon. I obeyed him, and walked down. te the-trax 
veller, by this time struggling himself free of his steed. His efforts 
were so vigorous, I thougt he could not be much hurt ; but I asked 
him the question :— 

“* Are you injured, sir?’ 

“| think he was swearing, but am not certain ; however, he was 
pronouncing some formula which prevented him from replying to 
me directly. 

**Can I do anything?’ I asked again. 

“*You can just stand to one side, he answered as he rose, first 
to his knees, and then to his feet. I did: whereupon began a 
| heaving, stamping, clattering process, accompanied by a barking 

and baying which removed me effectually some yards distance: but 





The proprietor of Thornfield Hall is a strange, moody, (; 1 would not be driven quite away till I saw the event. This was 


impetuous person named Rochester, who resides there at | 
yacertain intervals, and leaves the house in charge of his! 


heusekeeper, Mrs. Fairfax. Ifis ward, the daughter of al 
Preach opera dancer, is the little girl of whom Jane Eyre 
becomes the governess, ‘There is a mystery about that 
old hall of Thornfield, which Jane, in her solitary 
wanderings throvgh it, vainly endeavours to penetrate. A 
seange, uncarthiy, low, and thrilling laugh is often heard 
echolug through its lonely passages, which nobody but her- 
self seems to mind, and when she asks for.an explanation, 
see is told it is one of the servants, named Grace Poole, | 
is addicted to drinking. 
~ oe on the high road, towards evening, as Jane was | 
cresting it to the nearest town to post a letter, that she first | 
met-enh Rochester, her master, who was afterwards to have | 
gach a remarkable effect on her destiny. Here is the scene :— | 

“Qa the hill-top above me sat the rising noon ; pale yet as a 
dead, bat brightening momently: she looked over Hay, which, | 
half lost in trees, seat up a blue smoke from its few chimueys ; it 
was yet a mile distant, but in the absolate hush I could hear plaiuly | 
its thie marmurs of life. My ear too felt the fow of currents ; 
is What dales and depths I could not tell: but there were many 
alls Gevond Hay, and doubtless many becks threading their passes. | 
Test evening calm betrayed alike the tinkle of the nearest streams, 
the sough of the most remote. 

“A rude noise broke on these fine ripplings and whisperings, at 
ence so far away and so clear: a positive tramp, tramp; a metal- 
le Gatter, which effaced the soft wave-wanderings ; as, in a pic- 
tafe the solid mass of a crag, or the ronzh boles of a great oak, | 
ewes in dark and strong on the foreground, eflace the aerial dis- 
= azure hull, sunny horizon and blended clouds, where tint 

mato tint. 

“The din was on the causeway : a horse was coming; the windings 
of the lane yet hid it, but it approached. I was just leaving the stile 
fetaethe path was narrow, I sat still to let it go by. In those days I 
¥@ poueg, and all sorts of fancies bright and dark tenanted my mind: 
Se memories of nursery stories were there amongst other rubbish ; 
tad when they recurred, maturing youth added to them a vigour | 
af tividnes. beyond what childhood could give. As this horse | 
preached. and as I watched for it to appear through the dusk, 1 | 
membered certain of Bessic's tales wherein figured a North-of- | 

spirit, called a ‘Gytrash;’ which, in the form of horse, | 
mat, Of large doz, haunted solitary ways, and sometimes came up- 
Sore travellers, as this horse WAS now Coming upon me. 
; as Very near, but not yetin sight; when, in addition to the 
— tramp, I heard a rush under the hedge, and close down by 
‘ae herr | stems glided a great dog, whose black and white colour 
mas? hima distinct object against the trees. It was exactly one 
Mek of Bessic’s Grytrash——a hon-iike creature with long hair aud 
t huge head. it passed me, however, quietly enough ; not staying 
te Took Sp, with strange pretereanine eves, in my face, as 1 half | 
“peted it would. The horse followed —a tall steed, and on its | 
Wiha rider. Tic man, the human beng, broke the spell at once 
ts atid toe the Gytrash: it was ulways alone , and goblins, | 

PY Potion, though they might tenant the dumb carcasses of | 
—-' scarce covet shelter in the common-place human form. 
: ’ Nn this—only a traveller taking the short ent to 
Milewe Hi. : ' 
lie wound and an exlamation ol * What the deuce isto do 
ea and ~Lot 
hates A c@tternng tumble arrested my attention. Man and 
tte ae .27 ; they slipped on the sheet of ice which glazed 
ieee +: dog eame bounding back, enter yt ee 
Lane hills echond the sound; which was deep in-proportion to 
He sauiled round the prostrate group, aed then 


———— 





; 


finally fortunate; the horse was re-established, and the dog was 
| Silenced with a‘ Down, Pilot!’ The traveller now, stooping, felt 
| his foot and leg, as if trving whether they were sound; apparently 
j something ailed them, for he halted to the stile whence [ had just 
risen, aud sat down. 

I was in the mood for being usefal, or at Jeast oflicious, I think, 
ifor I now drew near him again. 

“*If vou are hurt, and want help, sir, 1 can fetch some offe, 

“*Thank you; I shall do: [ have no broken bones—only & 
sprain ;’ and again he stood up and tried his foot, but the result, 
extorted an involuntary ‘ugh!’ 

“Something of daylight still lingered, and the moon was wasing. 
bright; L could see him plainly. His figure was enveloped in'a’ 
riding cloak, fur collared, and steel clasped: its details were not 
apparent, but | traced the general points of middle height, and 
considerable breadth of chest. Le had a dark face, with stern 
features and a heavy brow, his eves aud gathered eyebrows looked 
ireful and thwarted just now; he was past youth, bat had not 
renched middle age :—-perhaps he might be thirty-fve. TI felt ho 
fear of him, and but little shyness. Ilad he been a handsdnte, 
heroic-looking young gentleman, L should not have dared to stand 
thus questioning him against his will, and offering my serviess ues 
asked. I had hardly ever seen a handsome youth; never in my 
life spoken to one. I had a theoretical reverence and homage for 
beanty, elegance, gallantry, fascination; but had I met those qua- 
| lities incarnate in masculine shape, | should have known imstinet. 
ively that they neither had nor could have sympathy with amythang 
in me, and should have shunned them as one would fire, lightping, 
or anything else that is bright but antipathetic. 

Mr. Rochester takes a strange fancy for holding long con- 
versations with the humble governess, with whom he fs 
strangely communicative ou some points, and peeuliarly mys. 
| terious on others, and whom he questions closely as te her 
| parentage, former life, education, and accomplishments, 

One night, Jane, alarmed by a strong smell of fire, saves 
ther master from being burnt in his bed, the curtains of which 
| had been set fire to by some one, Jane believed itwas Grace 
Poole. Rochester desires to keep the incident a secret, to her 
great sui prise. 
| The onward progress of the narrative becomes, from this 
| point, more animated and interesting. We can but briefly 
jsum up the plot, desirous, as we are, to give another quota- 
tion, to show the tone and temper of the work, 

We pass over several scenes and confabulations, of a strik- 
ingly graphie and characteristic sort, illustrative of the peeu- 
‘liar stamp of mind and moral and relative position of both, 
In the portraiture of each, great individuality is exhibited, 
and the different idiosyneracies of both are admirably he 





jout. The feeling of love on the part of the haughty and ly 


owner of Thornfield Hall for his quiet and humble, but 
thoughtful and grave, dependent, gradually, but irresist- 
ibly, forces itself on and over his heart, until he can no 
longer master his passion. Rochester fs a sort of Byron in 
prose. It is imposmble not to admire the strong energy and 
graphic fidelity to what one migh: fancy such a personage in 
real life to be, with which bis character is drawn. 

Company came to Thorntield Iali. ‘* Troops of friends,”* 
wuch as Othello refers to as attending him in his best 
Among them a Lady Ingram, the wife of Lord lagram, ' 
her two daughters, to the eldest of whom Kochester, rumoer 
anys, is betrothed. tle insists on Jane Eyre joming the” 
company and remaining in it during all their sports . 
tertainments. A gipsy seene—in which the hero himeecif, in 
the character of an old spacwile of the tribe, ells the fortunes 
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of the ladies—is well described. One day, during the tem- 
porary absence of Mr. Rochester, a Mr. Mason, a stranger 
to all parties, arrives and takes up his abode at the hall. 
That night, soon after the guests had retired, an alarm 
was given, and a cry for help rung throughout the house. 
Some one had attempted to murder Mr. Mason, who is secret- 
ly removed from the house by Rochester, ere the morning. 
Soon alter this Jane Eyre goes to visit her aunt Reed, on 
her deathbed, moved by representations of her having had an 
ectic fit from the bad conduct of her son John Reed, and | 
remains till after her funeral. 
In the long-run, Rochester owns his passion, and it is agreed 
that the marriage shou!d take place immediately. 
ions were hurried ; but a night or two previous to the 
idal day, Jane was disturbed in her bed by the appearance | 
of a large woman, with swollen features and dishevelied hair, | 
who drew aside the curtains of her bed, and after looking at 
her with threatening aspect, deranged ail her marriage gar- 
ments, and tore in two her splendid marriage veil, trampling 
it on the ground, with every mark of contempt and scorn. 
The bridal morn arrived, so anxiously looked for by expectant 
brides. But ‘* the course of true love never did run smooth.” 
The banns were forbidden at the altar, and by Mason, whose 
sister was the wife of Rochester, a dangerous lunatic, kept 
in concealmeat in Thorntield Hall, under the charge of Grace 
Poole, who kept something else in concealment—namely, a 
private bottle of gin. 





first by setting tire to Rochester's bed ; secondly, by stabbing 


her brother in his ; and thirdly, by hanging over and disturb- || 
ing Jane herself in her solitary chamber, and tearing her | 


marriage veil contemptuously in twain. 
The mystery is revealed—the problem is explained]—‘ the 


Congress is dissolved’’—the low hoarse langh has found an |} 


owner, and Jane has lost a husband, Of course she can no 
longer remain in Rochester's house. That gentleman, in his 
desperation, proposes that she should accompany him to the 
eontinent, and be married, and reside together there. Le 
has a wife, and no wife—a sad lot, my masters !—but h’s rea- 
gons, though convincing enough for himself, have no effect 
on Jane. She leaves his house secretly during the night, 
and goes away without leaving message or direction behind, 
or taking money or elothes along with her. 

Ia the first coach she meets she takes a seat, and is put 
down in a different part of the country, some fifty miles off, 
and, on being left to herself, she finds that she has forgotten in 
the coach-pocket a small parcel, eontaining some linen, a 
locket, anda ring, the only things that she had taken with 
her. Without friends, home, or money, she wanders about 
the country, sleeping in the fields, and nearly perishes from 
wantof nourishment. In this part of the story there are some 

werfully-depicted scenes. 

After being exposed to great privations, and enduring 
much suffering from hunger, and her exposure to the night 
air, she falls down exhausted at the door of a clergyman— 
Mr. St. John 
an honest housekeeper, in a retired cottage by themselves. 
She is ‘‘ taken in and done for’’—carefully tended, and re- 
stored to health and strength. 


livers—who res! les with his two Sisters and 
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We have devoted a large part of thi« No. to a historical 
eketch of revolutions as they progress, by Mr. St. John, whose 
residence in Paris, the focus of the movement, enables him 
to form very accurate opinions of the several changes. His 
record of revolutions will be republished in another form, i: 
monthly vambers, with such additional notes, quotations, and 
statements as we are unable to overtake in the Magazine. 
Foreign polities may be in that paper considered as exhausted 
One or two topics remain, merely to be noted in a formal 


way. 

j ITALY AND SICILY. 

Sjeily has declared its ot ee cmap of Naples, and de- 
clining to become a republic. having turned off Ferdinand 
e@f Bourbou, King of Napies, aud bis dynasty, advertises in a 


View - 





She it was who, on three occasions, | 
eluding the vigilance of her keeper, had alarmed Jane Eyre, | 





The pre- || 





JANE EYRE. 


Mr. Rivers, finding that she had been aceg 
teach, opened a school in a neighbouring Village for. o 
That Rochester might not be able to follow and trees 
out, she changes her name to Jane Elliott ; and sheis 
on very successfully with her school, when Mr. Rivers 
one day, and discovering the name Jane Eyre, written in 
moment of forgetfulness, on the corner of a 
informs her that a person of that name had been adyessi 


| for in all the papers, as having fallen heiress to a fortune of 


£20,000, lefc her by a deceased uncle of hers, a wine 

at Funchal, Madeira, Here was a cast of the dice. Bat agg. 
ther discovery takes place on this notable one, one not len 
notable—a trump eard had turned up, and ancther follows 
it. It came out that Rivers and his two sisters Were the 
cousins of Jane Eyre, to whom, on her not being found, thy 
money would have come. She generously divided the gue 
among them, retaining only £5,000 to herself. 

And now Rivers, whose character is drawn as truly apthg 
of a devoted Christian minister, resolved upon going oag t 
the Fast as a missionary, and attracted by Jane’s energy ¢ 
spirit, and unflinching fidelity of principle, he press 
her to accompany him as his wife. Longing to bey 
some accounts of Rochester, to whom her thoughts often m 
verted, she was led away by the intensity of her feelings, om 
‘night after Rivers had declared his mind to her, to belies 
that she heard Rochester calling to her most piteousiydg 
‘aid. This supernatural call, heard by her at the distance @ 
at least fifty miles, is the only objectionable thing, in our ¢ 
timation, to be found in the work. Although very poetical 
and pathetic, it has no feature of the real about it, and pe 
thing of the probable. The mere force of sympathy could aa 
produce sucha result. Imagination inwardly, and mesmeria 
fromm outward influences, may do great feats, no doubt, and 
cause people to believe anything ; but the voice has not gots 
telegraphic communication dircet to the ear at fifty miles ds» 
tanee, although intelligence by the magnetic wire may trasd 
hundeeds and thousands ‘‘in notime.’’ In this case it isnt 
time, but sound, that makes the difference. 

Impelled by this mysterious call, she returned to Tha» 
field Hall, only to find it a blackened ruin. On inqeiry, ae 
learnt that the lunatie, Mrs. Rochester, had brokes leew 
from her keeper one night late, and having set fire to the 
house, threw herself from the battlements, and pen 
miserably among the ruins. Mr. Rochester, ine 
ing to save her, fell along with her, and was only reseee 
from death by the loss of one of his hands, and of hisep 
sight. Ile was now living in retirement, at a solitary mae@ 
house of his own, blind andacripple. Thither Jane hastem 
and is soon restored to him. ‘The meeting between thea 
is very touching, but we have not room to quote it, After 
sometime they are married, as of course might be astict 
pated. 7 

The quotations we have given, show the power and mind 
painting of Jane Eyre, and bear out our high opinions of # 
merits. We have only to add, that its views of bees 


nature are in aceordance with truth, and the morality & 


inculeates is throughout of an unexceptiorable and insti 
tive nature, 
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rather whiving tone fora King. An Italian will be por 
red. No Bourbon need apply. A really good King & 
and the article is scarce. Lord Minto has been m 

sclf co strangely up with Italian and Sicilian polities, a™ 
vare half tempted to think of his election. The Die 
}inost bigotted Roman Catholics. They ere the only 
ing liberals in Europe who avowedly deny & 
proscribe religious worship, except after the manne 
eut and dry upon their own island This peculiarity 
Sicilian character might affect and prejudice the Eat 
Minto’s claim notwiths:anding bis services. erhaps, be? 
ever, there is a spare Cobourg. We remember og / 


| one of that house stood for the hand and throve 
| half of bis son. He might try again. Ther wo a a 
hease. The throne, even the small throve to be, of 












of Spain, and was fairly run down by Louis 


,  - 
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' that want. There was also a wandering knight, Don 
sage, of Spaid, who, like the Cobourg, was unborsed on the 
eset run {ue the Escurial plate; but he bas since delared for 


a. and will not answer. The heir of Don Carlos 


BA BF & 


“. ioe and disqualified. Bourbonisin stretches so 
od far, that one-balf of all the persons competent to be kings 
a ge tainted with the crime. Except for that circumstance, 
an the Royal and exiled dynasty of Orleans cou'd furnish Sicily 
Boi, with Cour Kings. Probably a Bonaparte might be found 
- te sait the place, and be most suitable to this small and vol- 
i» eanie nation. 
the ITALY AND AUSTRIA. 
= The fortunes of the Italians recede, becanse they stand still. 
chat Bulletins have been issued, containing statements of most 
tte éecisite conflicts, always terminating in the overthrow of the 
rd Austrian forces. Many of these bulletins turn out to have 
seca heen mistakes or mis-statements. Either they described affuirs | 
os thst had not occurred, or they magnified motes into moun- 
om aiés. The Austrian forces retreated back \on the fortified 
ete positions of Peschiara, Verona, and Mantua. They now act 
r toe éo the defensive, and will continue that poliey antil strength 
oe of feed by reinforcements. Trieste and its cirecumjacent terri 
Aud tory alone in Italy maintain their allegiance to Austria, Venice, 
rag alvays giving aid to romancists aud poets, lias its drama. The | 
ine Anmrian garsison capitulated and retired; but sixteen men | 
rs beid the powder inagazine, and hold it still. They refuse to 
. surrender; or capitulate, but profess their willingness to blow | 
gta op the magazine. That step would shatter the town ; and | 
bs the descendants of the Doges are th refore compelled te 
iste hed these sixteen devoted adherents to the House of 
Hapsburg. The rise of the Italian Statés against Austria, 
hers wah the exception of Trieste, iscomplete. The Roman Pon 
r, ee Of the Duke of Tuscany, the Duke of Parina,the King of Sar- 
be Ghia, and the King of Naples, all furnish contingents. Charles 
abel Albert, King of Sardinia, is commander of the forees. Suceess 
our. doanotnow seemcertain. The Austrians gain by delay. Their | 
our §atem is recoustructed, their provinees are pacified. Hun- 
9 eye @fias and Bohemians and Gallicians are invested with con 
aie Wietions! freedoin. The Austrians Proper are prornised a | 
— Hoase of Peers and Commons—the latter very nearly on the | 
Afer Chartist basis. The ‘Tyrolese on the German side of the 
antic- Mauiitains are strong in their fidelity. The¥ cannot permit, | 
they say, the home of Hoffer to become Italian. This war, | 
] vis therefore, may HOt cease soon, and may even yet bring Austria | 
—_ and France together again on the plains of Lombardy. 


The Provisional Gorernm nt of Milan have pnblished an | 
improved and reduced tariff, which will recommend their cause 
Srongiy in this country, especiaily amongst the ironmasters | 


i 


tad the sagar-refiners, while it indicates a sound commercia! 


Gernminat 
The ftonnexion 


ion. 


By the treaty of Vienna, some 
ta the King of Sardinia 


a of Genoa. He has been informed, that if they alse | 
id wish to follow the prevailing practice and revolt 


* vill het prevent them. Of course not; why should we 
Sebdle with such matters ° 


| 
| 
} 

we ; 
of this country with the matter is very slight 
possessions were guaranteed | 


, and amongst others the city and re- | 


SCTLLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


Tees barbarous names have their tale of war,and the most 
"ees that has ret been ‘‘stricken”’ in Europe during 1848, 
gag of Denmark, including these Duchies, is 
my aan hundred thousand less than that of Scot- 

Duchies contain seven to eight handred thou- 


rg Mt that population, or one-third of the whole. Holstein | 


eereteh eke 


# Deomark. 
and 






: 


fo be a German duchy—a part of the great | 
net in Denmark, but appertaining to the King || in Ireland, and riots in Britein. This new bill, for the bemer 
*s Duke of Holstein. He has pot male! seourity of the crown, is. a lamentable evidence of the 
the dukedom is entailed on male heirs, | 
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’ 
,,for ever. Therefore, the Germans expect to incorporate 
|| Holstein more completely on his death. That does not, 
however, satisfy them without Sehleswig, because the 
latter has the best sea-ports. The Danes deny that Sebles- 
wig is now, or ever has been, German ; and, moreover, insist 
that it never shall be anything but Danish. They seem to be 
riglit as to its antecedents. The Kings of Prussia and Hanover, 
the Dukes of Brunswick and Mecklenburg and Oldenbarg, 
insist that they are wrong in reference to faturity, and have 
|| invaded Schleswig with a strong force. Hitherto the Danes 
have been suceessful in two battles; and their superiority at 
sea is indisputable. They may be vanquished by land, but 
they will annihilate German navigation. There is a treaty 
inated in 1715, wherein Britain guarantees to Denmark the pos- 
session of Schleswig. The treaty is admitted; and its conse- 
quences do not seem clear to Viscount Palmerston, who ne- 





goulates. 
MADRID. 

Our foreigu secretary had deemed it his duty to send the 
Spanish Government some time since a note, regarding the 
manuer in which they should deport themselves on constitu- 
tional questions. Narvaez, the Premier, and the Duke of 
Sotamayor, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, were angry 
with the style and temper displayed in the note, for Viscount 
Palmerston considered, probably, that his services to Spaig 
qualified him to offer advice. The Spanish minister—this 
Duke of Sotamayor—replies in a style that should obtain for 
him an honorary ticket from the Irish confederation, He 
scolds the British Government manfully for all its misdeeds, 
and for some things that are not so very erroneous. The Lon- 
don Jimes joms Sotamavor, and displays great irritation with 


Viscount Palmerston for endangering the Spanish aliiance, 
Endangering the Spanish allianceindeed ! The very best thing 
that Viscount Palmerston conld do for this alliance-aflicted 
country, would be to break the last link that binds us to Spain, 
and east it, that is, not the Peninsula, but the link, into the 
Bay of Biseay. The Times might pereeive, what most people 
know, that Lord Palmerston’s speech on the forty millions 
sterling due, and shamefully due by Spain, to parties in this 
‘ouutry, is the real cause of quarrel, instead of bis note re- 
garding constitutional prineiples. Narvaez and his friend 
would bear a long lecturing on constitutional rights; but they 
are raw and tender on matters of gold and silver. They love 
the precious metals better than any kind of rights. 


OUR COLONIES 

have been getting worse month by month for years, with the 
‘xception of the Australian group. The planters of the Wea 
India Islands threaten to resign their estates, on whieh they 
ire evidently losing money, from the stubborn determina- 
tion of the Government to have free trade in many articles, but 
wo deny it utterly in the article of Negro labour. Our Ame 
rican colonies are parsing nothing. We believe that there 
uever was, atany one time, so much money due by Canada to 
this country—and almost hopelessly due—as at this moment, 
| This fact is strange from another fact, namely, the lerge 
‘imports recently made of their products into this country, 
We regret much the necessity of delaying a long and vala- 
‘able statement regarding our colonial, and especially our Ca- 
i nadian Government, which bas been in our hands for some 
time; because a resolution must be adopted soon regarding 
colonial affairs; whieh, im the meantime, are drooping in 
everything clse besides the bill of costs. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 


Has done nothing during the last month exeept pass the 
gagging bill, as it bas been termed, and talk of rebellion 








evil inflicted by violent mea on freedom, The bill itectf 
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will not, we hope, operate so prejadicially as some parties 
believe. We see very clearly that, in one respect, it might 
be made a vebicle of oppression ; but that part of the bill 
has only two years’ existence, and may be more easily de- 
stroyed than the ineome-tax. It is not the bill that we fear, so 
much as the simple fact that the ministry might have passed 
any bill, however bad; not merely with the consent of a 
majority in the house, but with the concurrence of a timid 
multitude out of it. The middle-classes in this country can- 
not afford to have riotsand revolutions. None of us ean afford 
that amusement ; and the mere shadow of the evil’s shade has 
wrought a surprising change in the temper of the House of | 
Commons, and, we honestly admit, in that also of the con 
stituen ies. 
LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 
Men with two faces are not rare in this world: men with two | 





avowed allegiances are. Lord Brougham, in the plenitude of 
his legal knowledge, corresponded with M. Crimeaux, the | 


Minister of Justice forthe French Republic, with the purpose 





of being enrolled as citizen Henry Brougham in France, and 
at the same time of retaining his peerage and his pension || 
of five thousand pounds annually as an ex-Chancellor of | 
England. Citizen Brougham seemed really to believe this: 
double position tenable, and suffers sadly in his corres- | 
pondence with Citizen Crimcaux, who knew better. The | 


eccentric nobleman intended to act well, he says: intended. 
to act as a pacificator between Britain and France. His in- 
tentions may have been unexceptionable; but the country pays | 
his pension, not for intentions, but for law, for his legal aec- || 
quirements; and here we have him, in the face of Europe, || 
which is fortunately at present very much engaged, proelaim- 
ing that his ignorance of international law is not less than | 
that of one of his keepers in his French forest! 1] 
THE SUFFRAGE. | 

In many towns the electors are forming associations to ob- || 
tam an enlargement of the Elective Franchise. Many of 
these associations are formed on the basis of universal 
suffrage ; others on that of household suffrage ; and we have | | 
met with some parties who seek an intellectual and moral || 
qualification on the part of voters. 

There is no doubt that the subject is more stirred now than |; 
for several years past. | 

The mere abstract right is not so frequently insisted on as 
the better claim, for what is expedient and convenient. ‘The 
right of man” in this matter is evidently to obtain a form | 
of representation that will afford a true echo of the nation’s 
will. 

The objections that will be raised during this month to an 
extension of the suffrage, when the subject is brought be 
fore Parliament, are danger to property and ignorance of 
those whom it is proposed to enfranchis-. 

We aver that no class could suffer more poignantly from 
any real danger to the rights of private property than the 
working-classes ; and it cannot be denied that they number 
as do other sections of the community, very many ignorant | 
and most undeserving men. There can also be no doubt that | 
the franchise, confined to intellectual and moral men, woul: 
be in the best hands for their country ; but the trouble of find 
ing them, and deciding on their merits, is, we fear, not to be 
easily encountered. 

A property qualification is liable to a great quantity of 
strong sarcasm, and cannot defend itself vers well. Its op- 
ponents say that the man does not vote for hjmself, but 
simply for his brick and lime. The accusation is,true ; and 
the only answer is, that brick and lime represent labour, in- 
dustry, and intellivence, in many cases. 

Without insisting ‘hat the proposal is a mght thing, or al- 
solutely just, and not likely to involve any imjustice, we think 
that some plan of combining the elements necessary to disarm 
objectors, along with a complete suffrage. practically complete, 
might be devised. 

A of this nature would involve, 1st. The confirmation 
of all existing qualificauons, and all existing means of becom 
ing qualified. | » F 

2d.>The extension of the forty-shilling freehold qualifica-' 
tion, existing in England, Scotland, and .o Ireland. 

At’ Chartist meeting recently, one of the speakers, a de. ‘| 
legate from Birgungham, iwumaied that, within a few montis, — 








an incitement to, industry and economy. . 


/recovered, if they ever can recover, a better posit, 
jand a good government would provide, indirectly, or a 


vested ina local committee to reduce, for ail trades, ham 


/a given and inadequate sam weekly, the extent of the 


‘| trom enrollment to the day of voting, should be 


advantage to all our imstitutions, and to their own 


to the present than perhaps to any other su 


_ Jeevon. Ne devisabie scheme carries out abewadt 


particolar system is its positive benefit to the 


ment of those who projess to see danger to 
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and these the past-depressed, ill-employed, and ill paid 


twelve hundred persons in Birmingham had obtained quaig. . 

cations of that description. 
The scheme was evidently wrought with advantage 

the Anti-Corn Law Association. " al 
3d. A forty-shillings freehold may be a bad investmens . as 


an artizan in large towns, and therefore we should te 
embrace an equal free income from property of Dy other : 
description that admits of being clearly proved. : 
4th. This qualification would include deposits in ce : 
ings’ bank, or in any other bank. Stock in the fands—in ma. 
way companies, or in any other public and permanent egg. 
pany whatever. 
Sth. This annual income of forty shillings would not be 


s% * 


|| value for more than fifty pounds of capital, and not for the 


sum in many safe investments. 

6th. An interest, one, for example, a life insurance polier, 
yielding nothing, but still implying the possession of property 
should be considered equally available. 


7th. The franchise would thus become the reward of, mi 


— 


8th. Political power would thus be vested in a class adh 
tional to the present electors, who would be more directly ope, 
cerned in the preservation of order, and the well-being of the 
country, than a great proportion of those electors who pay 
ten pounds of annual rent. 

Oth. This seale is not unattainable by any artizan in oe 
nary employment, from the savings of the first three yeam 
after the expiration of his apprenticeship. 

10th. There are, however, a vast number of most deservigg 
men in many occupations, earning small sums weekly, 


a% 


TaEs 


rd 


whom even a saving yielding forty-shillings per annum ei acorn 
scarcely be attained. The | 
These trades should be abandoned gradually, and antiltiey oar ec 


courage directivy, means for accomplishing that objett. —— 
12th. Until that were effected, some elastic po 


the earnings of an industrious and able man did net 


cation. The want of elasticity in the Reform Bill sane ot da 
Tt is ten pounds in Westminster, and ten pounds in Wieket has sy 
Bally shannon. ail tation 
13th. We are not, however, sketching a perfect system, bx 
a compromise amonyst parties, and few compromises eniat worse, 
perfect abstract justice, # resting 
lath. The proposal answers every argument ee oy thelr 
against the extenston of the suffrage. It undoubtedly i 
courages provident habits. To that extent, therefore, Ra? ed tray 
the country well. It fosters a wide ramification of Lark ¢ 
amongst the producing classes, and thus stren . man 
widening, the Constitution. y 
i5th. Lo prevent the transfer of property, for thesemy® \o be f 


rary purpose of che hustings. it is necessary that a certifieses! 
POSSESSION, for a given peri d previous to enrol ways . 


lth. The resalt would be an immediate addition &* 
millions of most deserving and generally intelli geut mamas 
the constitnency ; and, before 1851, three to four 
those who are now unenfranchised, would, with the 


stances in life, be enrolled voters. ee” tise 
There are necessarily many details connected with 
jects of this kiod, and essenual to their workint ; 












versal or household that has been proposed. 
It is a compromise. It can only be spoken of as 
promise. But every plan of voting is liable to the 


to its possible limits, and the chief recom 


edopting it; its iufasion of strength and confidence 
reiavon connected with property, and its complete 


multitude of electors—a danger that to us is 6 
(bew, apparettiy, a solid substance. 
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